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PREFACE TO THE AMERICAN EDITION. 



AiTHOoaH eminent wrilcra in both hemispheres have pro- 
duced works on teaching ot aupcrior merit, it must be ad- 
miMcd that the literature of pedagogy ia atill in its infancy. 
There ia no standaid authorily, as in law or meiiicine, to 
which all teachers can refer and on which Ihey can reiy. Her- 
bert Spencer and Alexander Bain have written excellent books 
on the theory of teaching; but they have said little or nothing 
on the practice of tjiaching— hardly one word that would aid 
the yotmg beginner in organizing and managing a school. 
Many able instructors in the United States, among whom may 
be mentioned Wiekersham and Payne, have done good service 
In the cause of education by writing worka of great value, — 
works more practical than any produced on the other side of 
the Atlantic except the work entitled Lecture* mi Teaching by 
J. G. Pitch. 

Teachers everywhere among the English-speaking people 
have hailed Mr. Fitch's work as an invaluable aid for almost 
every kind ot inatruction and school organization. It com- 
bines the theoretical and the practical; it is based on psychol- 
ogy; it gives admirable advice on everything connected with 
leaching, from the fumishing of a school-room to the prepara 
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tioD of questions for esammatioti. Its Btjle is singultirly clear, 
vigorouB, and harmoniDus; ao that Dotwithstanding the dryness 
of the subject, even the layman can read it witii pleasure and 
profit. Some one has said that It requires as much ability to 
govern and inHtnici a district school with justice and wwdom 
as it does to govern a State; and this thought must have ^ecn 
in the mind of Mr. Filch when preparing his great work on 
teaching. His ideal schoolmaster must be a man of rare quali- 
fications, mental, moral, and physical; he must be the equal of 
any governor in the world. Mr. Pitch in his requirements for 
good teaching honors the profession. He docs not treat it as a 
piece of job-woric to which any half^?ducated person may turn 
his hand, but as a professional calling, which, according to 
Edward Everett, requires learning, skill, and csperience. 

Mr. Fitch has avoided the mistake made by many writers on 
education who have devoted their attention to a special depart- 
ment. He has neglected nothing. Prom the Kindergarten to 
the higher branches taught in the common-school, he has 
touched upon every department of ia'^tmction, manifesting a 
thoroughness and comprehensiveness of grasp indicative of 
careful thought and wide experience. Teachers and parents, as 
well as those just beginning to teach, woidd tind it esceed- 
Ingly profitable to make Fitch's Lectures on Teaching a sub- 
ject for close aud repeated study. 



PREFACE. 



IiT 1879 the Senate of ihe Universtty of Camliridge, in com- 
pliance with nimierouB memoriale from Hcad-mast«tB and 
others, detennincd to take measures 'with a view to cacourage 
among those who intended lo adopt the profcsaion of teaching, 
the study of the principles and practice of their art. In further- 
ance of tluB design a " TeBchera' Training Syndicate" was 
appointed, and that body shortly afterwards put forth a scheme 
of examination in the history, the theory and the practice of 
Bdncation. The flret eiaminatibn under this scheme was held 
in June 1880. The Sj^dicate iilso resolved to provide that 
courses of lectures should he given during the academical year 
1878-80. The introduclory course on the Hiatory of Educa- 
tion, and the life and work of eminent teachers, was delivered 
by the Bev. B. H. Quick in Michaclnias Term. In the follow- 
ing Eaaler Term, Mr. James Ward, Pellow of Trinity College, 
lectured on Mental Science in its special relation to t^ching; 
and Ihe second course, which fell to my own share, was dc' 
tivered in the Lent Term, and related mainly to the practical 
aspects of the schoolmaster's work. 

It has hccn coDMdercd by some of those most ialcTEsted in 
this experiment that this, the Gist course of lectures on the Art 
of Teocliing specially aildrcssed to the members of an En^ish 
TJniveraity, might properly be placed within reach of a some- 
what wider circle of students. In carrying out this suggestion, 
I have not thought it necessor}' lo alHindon the free and familiar 



forms of addi'CBS appropriate (o a lecture, or attempted to give 
to what is here said tJie cliarucCer of a complete treatiae. Not 
did I deem it advisable, out of regard to the supposed dignity 
of &a academic audience, to keep out of riew those simple and 
elemental? considcratiuiis which, though usually dificussed id 
their relation to the tower class of schools, lie really at the basis 
of all sound and skilful teaching whether in high schools or low. 

Some Gsplaoation may seem to l>e needed of the Domcncla- 
[urc wbich is here used in distinguish log different classes of 
Schools. It would doubtless be an advantage to employ in 
England the same terminology which is adopted Uiroughout 
the Continent. But the term " Secondary School " in France, 
Germany, and Switzerland covers all the institutions which lie 
between the Elementary Bchool and the University; and it is 
manifest that within these wide limits some furiber distinction 
is needed, in England at Icast.^to mark the different aims of 
schools so far asunder as Winchester or Clifton, and a humble 
commercial school. Such phrases as ' ' Enseignement Superieur" 
and "Enseignement Muyen" would hardly indicate this dis- 
tinction with sufficient accuracy, and I have given on page 48 ■ 
my reasons for thinking that the terms "First, Second, and 
Third Grade," suggested by the Schools Inquiry CoramisMonera, 
will not find permanent acceptance in this country. So I have 
been fain to fall back upon the words Primary, Secondary, and 
High School, not because I think them necessarily the best ; 
but because they mark with tolerable clearness the practical 
distinctions I have tried to make; because they are equally 
appropriate to schools for hoys and for girls; and because they 
do not, like such words os Classical, Commercial, and Tech- 
nical, connote any tlieory defining the kind of study specially 
suited to a particular age or rank in life. 

It seems right to add that this book is not, and does not 
profess to be, a manual of method. Indeed it may well be 
doubted U'hether at the present stage of our educational ex- 
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perience any body of rules whatever could be safely formulated 
and declared to be the beat. Nor ia it certain, even Ihougb Ihe 
best conceivable methods could be put forth with authority, 
that more hann than good woald not he done, if by them 
teachers were deterred from esercising their own judgment, or 
became leas sensible of the responsibility which lies upon ttiem 
of adapting methods to their own apeciul circumalancea and 
needs. 1 cannot regret, even though Ihe boolt proves pro- 
foundly disappointing to those — if any puch there be— who 
suppose leaching to he a knacls or arliflee, the secret of which 
may he acquired, like that of dancing or swimming, in a short 
course of lessons. All that has been attempted here has been 
to invite intending teachers to look iu succession itt each of the 
principal problems they will have to solve; to consider what 
subjects have (o be taught, and what arc the reasons for leach- 
log Ibem; and so, by bringing together a few of the plainer 
results of experience, to place readers in a position in which 
il will be a little caaer for them to devise and work out 
melhods for tLemselvea. No one can be more conscious than 
I am of the hicomplelo and provisional clinracter of these first 
lectures; but I cannot doubt that the University, in seeking to 
pnsnole inveatigntions into tie philosophy and the practice of 
the teacher's art, is entering on an honorable and moat prom- 
ising field of public usefulness, and that, under her sanction, 
future esplorers in Ibis field will do much to make tlie work of 
honest learning and of noble teaching simpler, more effeclive, 
and more delightful W the coming generations. 
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LECTURES ON TEACHING. 

I. THE TEACHEE AND HIS ASSISTANTS. 

That die Uaiversity of Camtiridge should institute a coui 
of lectures on Ihe Art and Method of Teaching is 
a signiflctiDt fact in Qie liistory of Education in 
England. We have in this fact a recognition on liigh autlior- 
ity of a principle which has hitherto bceu but imperfectjj ad. 
mitted, in relation to the higher fomia of school life and ia- 
Btruction, although It haa been seea in most beneficial applica- 
tion to the elementary echools. That principle I take to be, 
that there is in the teacher's profesaion the aaine difference 
which is observable in all other human employments between 
the skilled and the UDskillcd practitioner, and that this differ- 
ence depends in large measure on a knowledge of the best 
rules and methods which have to be used, and of the principles 
which underlie and justify those rules. It is easy to sa,y of a 
achoolmaater " TOMcifMrram.^," and to give this aa a reason why 
all training and study of method are superfluoua. But we do 
not reason thus in regard to any other profe«.iion, even to those 
in which original power tells most, and in which the mechanic 
is meet easily dlsdngulshable from Uie inspired ariist. For 
when in the department of painting you meet with a heaven- 
bom genius, you teach him to draw; and you know that what- 
ever his natural gifts may be, he will bo all the better pro tanio, 
for knowing sometliing about Ihe best things |I)at have been 
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done by hta predecessors; for studying their failui'eB and tlieir 
Buccesses, and the reason ivliy some Iiave succeeded iwd othcTH 
have failed. It ia not the office of profeBajonal training in art, 
in law or in medicine, lo obliterate the natural distinctions 
which are the result of special gifts; but rather to bring them 
inU) truer prominence, and lo give to each of them the best op- 
portunities of development. And if il be proved, as indeed I 
believe it to be demonstrable, tliat some acquaintance with the 
theory, history and rules of teaching may often serve to turn 
one who would be a moderate teacher into a good one, a good 
one into a finished and accomplished artist, and even those who 
are least qualified by nature into serviceable helpers, then M-e 
shall need no better vindication of the course on which we are 

It seems scarcely needful to reply to the contention of those 
ToBching who urge that the art ot teaching is to be learned 
^J^^^"^^' by practice, that it is a matter of esperience only, 
practice oDl)'. that a man becomes a teacher as he incomes a 
swimmer, not by talldng about it, but by going into the water 
and learning to keep his head above the surface. Esperience 
it is true ia a good school, but the fees are high, and the course 
la apt to be long and tedious. And it is a great part ot the 
economy of life to know how to turn to profitable account the 
accumulated experience of others. I know few things much 
more pathetic than the utterances of some Eead -masters at their 
annual conferences, at which one after another, even of those 
who have fought their way to the foremost rank of their pro- 
feaaion, rises up to aay, "We have been making experiments 
all our lives ; we have learned much, but we have learned it at 
the expense of our pupils ; and much of the knowledge which 
has thus slowly come into our possession might easily liavc 
been imparled lo us at the outJiet , and have ttiivcd us from many 
miaiakes.'' "the tnitU in regard to the olHce of a iBscber is 
that which Bacon has set forili in its application to the htrgei' 
work of life, " Studies perfect nature and are perfected by ex- 
perience : for natural abilitjcit arc like natural plnnla that need j 
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pruniiig by study. And studies themselves do give forth direc- 
turns too much at large, except they be boimd(!d in by eiperi 
ence." There la here, I think, a true estimate of the relation 
between natural aptitude, the Btudy of principles and methods, 
and the lessons of esperiencc. Each Is indispeosuble, you can- 
not do without all throe, you are not justified in exalting one at 
the expense of the rest. It is in the just synthesis of these three 
elonenlfi of qiialiflcation that we must hope to find the thor- 
oughly equipped scliooIinaHlcr, tlic teacher of the future. And 
of these three elements, it is manifest that it is the second only 
which the University can attempt to supply. She cannot hope 
to give the living power, the keen insight into child-nature, 
which distinguish the bom teacher, the inan of genius from the 
ordinBry pedagogue. The University does not what a 
need to bo reminded Ihat the best part of a teach- mavd^oJm- 
et'a equipment is incommunicable in the form of prove li. 
pedagogic lectures ; and that when she undertakea to give a 
professional diploma to the schoolmaster, some of the most im- 
portant quali locations of the office— as zeal, faithfulness, self- 
consecration, and personal fltness — will escape her analysis and 
defy her power to test Ihem. She la conscious of Ihe inevitable 
limitatlonB under which she works, in regard to this, as indeed 
to all other of the learned professiuns. It suffices for her to 
say that she wlU attempt lo communicate only that which is 
communicable ; and to test so much as in Its nature is capable 
of being tested, and no more. Nor can the University to any 
appreciable extent supervise the actual professional practice of 
her sons and daughteis, or follow them into the schoolroom, 
the laboratory and the home, lo see how well they do their 
work, and lay to heart the lessons which experience has to 
teach. But she can help to call attention to principles of leach' 
ing ; she can record for the guidance and information of future 
teachers, the details of the best work which has been done 
aforetime ; she can accmnulale rules and canons of the didactic 
art, can warn against mistakes, con analyze the reasons why so 
much of scholastic work has often been joyless, dull and de- 
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pressing, can sel up year by year a higher standard of profea- 
Bional excclleacc, can " allure to brighter worlds and lead the 
■way." 

Shall we attribute this newly awakened ambition to nothing 
The Art of ^"' '''*' i^s'l^ss spirit of modem academic life : lo 
TeaohiDg, the discontent with the old plain duty of encouraging 
cernofB learning, devotion and research, to a morbid and 

Univerait?. uneasy hankering after " fresh fields and pastures 
new"? I think not. The great function of a University is 
to teach ; aiid to supply the world with its teachers. The 
very title of Doctor, which marks the highest academic dis- 
tinction in each ot the faculties of Ijiw, Divinity and Physic 
implies that the holder is qualified to leach the art which 
he knows. And if the experience of these later limes has 
brought home to lis the conviction that the art of commimi- 
cating knowledge, of rendering it attractive lo a learner, is an 
art which has its own laws and its own special philo«>phy; it 
la surely fitting that a great University, the bountiful mother 
whose special office it is to care alike for all the best means of 
human culture and to assign to all arts and sciences their true 
place and relation shoultl find an honored place for the master- 
science, a science which is closely allied to all else which she 
teaches — the science of leaching itself. It is not good that this 
science, or indeed any other science, should be mainly pursued 
per w, in separate training institutions or professional colleges, 
(rherc the horizon is necessarily lx>unded, and where evcrytliing 
is learned with a. special view to the future necessities of the 
school or the class-room. It is to the Universities tliat the 
power is given in the highest degree of co-ordinating the vari- 
ous forms of preparation for the husmess of life ; of seeing in 
due proportion the study and the practice, the art and the sci- 
ence, the intellectual efforts which make the man, as well as 
those which make the lawyer or the divine. It is lo the Uni- 
Teraities that the public look for those influences which will 
prevent the nobler professions fi-om degenerating into crafts 
^d trades. An<l if the schoolmaster is to become something 



more than n mere pedant ; to know the rulea onci formulffi of 
his art. and at the same time to estimate them at their true 
Value, it is lo his Cniversitf that iie ouglit lo look for guidance ; 
and it is from his University tliat he should seek in due time 
ttie attestation of his qualifications as a teacher ; hecause that in 
the authority which can testify that he is not merely a Icachet. 
but a teacher and something else- 
Even at tile risk of lingering a little longer at the threshold, 
I am tempted to refer briefly to one other objection jojepen. 
whichisoflenfeltbvthoughtfulpeople, and which ciancenotdia- 
IS doubtless present in the mrads of some of you, the study ot 
lo the trial of the novel experiment in which we "^'''''^ 
who are assembled here are nil lutereated. Teaching is an art, 
it may be said, which especially requires freshness and vigor 
of mind. The ways of access to tha inielligeuee and the con- 
science of learners are manifold; diSerent circumatiracefl and 
intellectual conditions require different expedients. Variety 
and versatility are of the very essence of succeRsful leaching. 
If by seeking to formulate the science of method, you encour- 
age the belief that one mode of teaching is always right and all 
ofliere are wrong, you will destroy the chance of new invention 
and discovery, and wiU do much to render teaching more stcrco- 
Qrped and lifeless than ever. And even if it he admitted that a 
perfect set of rulea for practice is desirable and attainable, we 
are not yet in a position to lay tliem down; and any attempt to 
fix educatjonal principles, and to claim for them an authorita- 
tive nr scientific character, is at present premature, and there- 
fore likely to prove mischievous. This is an argument on which 
I, lor one, should look with spedal seriousness, if it were not 
[wactically answered by every day's observation and exi>crieiice. 
It baa been my lot to see schools of very different ranks and 
prel43iisions, from the highest to the lowest; and the one thing 
which impresses me most Is that the schools under untrained 
persons, who have given no special altenlion to the theory of 
their art, are curiously alike. There is nothing more monoto- 
nous than Ignorance. It is among tlioae who have received no 



profeseiona] preparation that one flnda tbe same stupid tradi- 
tional metbods, tlie same liiibit of tclKng scholars to learn in- 
stead of leacbiog tbeoi; the same spectacle of a tuasCer sitting 
enthroned at one end of a room and calling up two or three at a 
time to sa; their lessons, while the rest, pra'jumablj occupied ia 
preimration, are following their own devices. Let ua appeal 
on Uiis point to the experience of other profeasiona. Is it tlie 
eSect of good profeasianal training In medicine or In law to 
produce a hurtful uniformity either in opinion or practice? Is 
it not on the contrary true that the most original methods of 
procedure, the most fruitful new speculalions, come precisely 
from the men who liave best studied the philosophy of their 
own special subject, aud who know beat what has been thought 
and done liy other workers in tbc flame field? So in teaching, 
the freshest and most ingenious methods originate with thoee 
men and women who have read aud thought moat about the 
rationale of their art. 

And if in. this place we are in any degree successful in laying 
Didepen- down principles of action, and in evolving a few of 
Uiouebt the simpler practical deductions from those princi- 
Wo™ tian""^ plea, the truest teat of our success will be found in 
any rules. bringing home to every earnest student the convic- 
tion that good teaching is not an easy thing; that those who 
undertake to call out the intelligence and fashion the character 
of children are undertaking to deal with the most complex and 
wonderful phenomena in the world; that the philosophy of the 
teacher's art Is yet in Ita Infancy; that the best results we arc 
yet able to attain are only provisionally serviceable until they 
are absorbed or superseded hy somelJiing belter; and that it 
ia part of the duty of eveiy one who enters the profeaalon to 
magnify his office, to look on each of the problems before him 
in as many lights as possible, and to try by liis own indepen- 
dent esperimcnlB to make the path of duty easier, safer, and 
happier for his successors. 

The question is often asked, "Is Edncation an Art or a 
Science?" aud at present the answers to this qui^tion arc not 



onanimouB. But in truth no compeuilious reply Is possiblo. 
The object of Science is Ihe invcstigiitioD of princi- Teaciiiitg 
plea, of truth for ils own sake, conaideretl as an Jj'ri anJa 
end, not as a means (o any further end. But it is Soieuiii;. 
obvious that this view alone will not carry us very f«r. It Tnay 
help us Id analyze mental processes and laws of human dcvcl< 
opment, hut it may leave U8 very impotent in the presence of 
the actual problems of achool- keeping and of professional work. 
And the object of Art is simply the accomplishment of a. given 
result by the beet means. Hence we are justified in speaking 
of Education as an Art, because it lia^ a complex practical prob- 
lem to solve. But this view of it alone would be Inadequate; 
for in fact teaching is both an Art and a Science. It oims at 
the accomplisbment of a piece of work, and is Uierefore an Art. 
It seeks to Snd out a rational basis for such rules as it employe, 
and Is therefore a Science. Bown very deep at the root of all 
our failures and successes there lie some philosophic tnillis — 
it may be of ethics, or of physiology, or of psychology — which 
we have either headed or disregarded, and the full recognition 
of which is needed to make us perfect teachers. The more 
these onderlving truths arc brought to light the better; and it 
is satisfactory (o know that the UniverEity has made other and 
veiy etfective provision tor the discussion Imih of the phi- 
losophy and the history of the teacher's work. Here however 
oar task is humbler, We have to gather together a few of the 
plainer lessons of experience, and to apply them to the actual 
requirements of the class-room and the school. Yet, if white 
thus regarding Education as an Art we lose sight of the fact 
that it !b also a. Science, wc shall he in danger of becoming 
empirics, and of treating our work as if it were a mere knack, 
a collection of ingenious artifices for achieving a certain dcared 
end. This is a danger not leea real than would be incurred hjr 
those who in their zeal to vindicate the claims of Education to 
the name and character of a Science resolved it merely into a 
series of speculations into the relative value of different forma 
of human knowle^lgc, or into the constitution of the human 
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mind. Those who ask ub Io Ibink of Education as a Science 
must remember that it is an Applied Science, whose principles 
are largely derived from experiment and observation, and need 
to be coriNtantlf reduced to practice and brought to the lest of 
utility. And we on the other hand who are seeking for some 
rules and counsels by which we may guide our practice and 
economize our resources must not forget that such rules and 
coimsels have no claim upon our acceptance, except in so far 
a8 they have their origin in a true philosophy, and can be .justi- 
fied by reason and by the constitution of human nature. 

Now in regard to all the duties of lite there has to be con- 
ThenuflJiflca- ^''^'^''^'l ^^^ correlation between the thing to be 
tioosol Bper- done and the doer of it; the qualities of the agent 
ec iflaciier. j^^ggiy determine the character and the results of 
the work. In all mechanical labor, in which matter alone has 
to be acted on, the physical strength and tactual skill of the 
artisan are the <letermlning forces; his motives and moral quali- 
fications have little to do with the result. But in the case of 
the scboolma-stcr, as in that of the priest, or of the stateaman, 
mind and character have to be influenced; and it is found that 
in the long-run nothing can influence character like character. 
You teach, not only by what you say and do, but very largely 
by what you are. Hence there is a closer correspondence in 
this department of human labor than in others between the 
quality of Ihe work and the attributes of the workman. Ton 
cannot dissociate the two. And because in the profession of 
teaching the ruler or agent comes into closer contact with Ihe 
person ruled than in any other profession, it becomes here 
specially needful to inquire not only what is the character of 
the work to lie done, but what manner of men and women they 
should be who undertake to do it. We may then, I think, use- 
fully employ some of our time in considering rather the artiat 
than his art— the qualitications which the ideal leacher should 
bring to his work. 

It seems a trite thing to say that the teacher of a given subject 
should first of all possess a full and exact knowledge of the 
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subject which he essays to teach. But I am 
the full significanci; of this ohTious maxim is s 
ways recognized. Some of us imagine that if \ 
beep a little ahead of our pupila, we i 
ceed very well. But the tnilli is that ni 
t«ach the whole, or even the half of what he knows. There 
is a large percentage of waste and loss in the very act of 
Irtmsmiasiou, and jou can never convey into aootlier mind 
nearly all of what you know or feel on any subject. Before 
you can impart a given piece of knowledge, yoii yourself must 
not only have appropriated It, you must have gone beyond it 
and all round il; must have Been it in its true relations to other 
facta or truths; must know out of what it originated, and to 
what othen it ia iotended to lead. A person cannot teach a 
rule of Arithmetic — say divisiou—inteltigently, without having 
himself mastered many advanced rulea, uay, without some 
knowledge of Algebra as well. Tour own eiperienee, if you 
watch it, wfli force this truth upon you. You hear a slor^, or 
jou receive an esplanation of a new facL The thing seems 
perfectly intelligible to you, and you receive it with satisfaction 
and without a suBpicion that anything more is wanting. But 
you try to tell the story or reproduce the explanation, and you 
find quite unexpectedly that Utere are weak poinla in your 
memory, that something or other which did not seem necessaiy 
when you were receiving it is necessary to your communicot- 
LDg it: and that this something lies outside and beyond the 
truth or incident itself. Or you are giving a lesson on some 
subject on which your information ia limited, or has beeu 
specialty prepared for the occasion, and you give it under a 
conselouaness that you arc very near the boundary of your own 
knowledge, and that if certain furUicr explanations were asked 
for you could not supply tltcm. Is it not true that this latent 
consciousness begins to show itself in your teaching: liiat you 
falter and speak less positively, and that your scholar who 
shows curious acuteuess in discerning whether you are speak- 
ing from a full mind or not finds out the truth directly, and so 
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your lesson ia a failure? Aud Ihc moral of this is (hat if a eer- 
lain amount of accuracy, or a certain strength of conviction, ia 
Dcceasaiy for a learner, much grealcr accuracy, and a still 
HtrongLT conviction, is needful for llie teacher: if you want lo 
leach well the half of a subject, know first for yourself the 
whole or nearly the whole of it: Lave a good margin of thought 
and of illustration iu reserve for dealing with the unexpected 
quGStioDB and difficulties which may emerge in the course of the 
lesson, and look well before beginning, not only at the thing you 
want to leach, hut at as much else as possible of what lies near 
it, or is akin to it. 

And if this be true there arises the necessity for looking 
.^ _ into ourselves and carefully gauging our resourctH 

Preparation. , , , . _, ., ,. ,, ., 

before we begin to give even the himihlest lesson. 

Before ondertaking a matter so simple as hearing a class read, 

we should glance over the passage and determine on what 

words it will be well lo dwell by way of esplanalion and what 

form of illustration should be brought lo bear upon it. Even 

it you are guiug to give an exposition of a rule in Arithmetic, 

or of the use of the Ablative, it Is wise to select beforehand and 

mentally to rehearse your illustrative examples; to see that Ibe 

instances chosen have no irrelevant factors in them, but are 

calculated to furnish the most effective examples of the partlcu- 

tar Irath which you wish to explain. However simple the 

subject of a lesson, it is never so good when unpremeditated 

as it would he with a little prc-airangement and forethought. 

And for all lessons which do not lie in Uie ordinary routine. 

the (ireful preparation of notes is indispensable; it is only by 

such preparation that you can determine how much can fairly 

be attempted in the prescribed lime, what is the order in which 

the parts should be taken up, bow they should cohere, at what 

points you should recapitulate, and how you can give unity 

und point to the general impression you desire to leave. 

And further, a true teacher never thinks his education 

complete, but is always seeking to add to his own knowledge. 

The moment any man ceases to be a systematic student, he 
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ceases to be ao cAwtive teacher; lie gets out of sympatby with 
Jeameis, he loses Bight of the process by which dcw The teacher 
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a IdIo the mtnil; be bccomw unable \ 






to understand fully the difficulticfl experienced learner. 
by others wUo are receiving knowledge for Ihe first time. It la 
t^ the act of acquiring, and by walching the process by which 
you yourself acquire, that you om help others to acquire. It 
is not intended by this thnt the thing thus acquired should be 
merely a greater store of what may be called school leaming, 
or of what has a conscious and visible bearing on the work of 
school. It is true that we con never know al! that is lo be 
known, even about the subjects which we (euch in schools. 
Mathematics, History, Philology are conslantly subject to 
new developments, are stretching out into new Belds, and be- 
coming capable of new and unexpecled applications lo Ihe 
Deeds and lo the business of life. There should never be a 
time in the history of a teacher at which, even in regard lo 
these purely scholastic subjects, he is content to say, " I know 
now all that needs to be known for my purpose. 1 have an 
ample store of facifi and illustrations at my command, and 
may now draw freely upon it." Still tiie question, "What 
has this or that study fo do with the main business of my life? 
How far will this kind of reading tdl upon my professional 
work hi school?" though it naturally occurs to a conscientious 
man, is narrowing and rather ignoble. The man is somelhing 
greater than the teacher. The human needs crave ^^^ ^ 
to be salisfled even more than the professional. Echolastlc 
Our work makes the centre of our world no ""' " ^' 
doubt; but life needs a circumference as well as a centre, and 
that circumference is made up of sympathies and tastes which 
are extra-professional. And In relation to the tasles and read- 
ing of your own leisure I would say; When your more strictly 
professional work is done, follow resolutely your own bent; 
culdvale that side of your intellectual life on which you feel 
that the most fruitful results are to be attained, and do not sup- 
pose Ihat your profession demands of you a cold and impartial 
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interest io all trulli alike, or that wbat to ollicrs is a solace and 
delight, lo you is to be nolhing but ho much atock in trade. If 
wlien I see B scbool, and ask the teacher what Is its special 
feature, or in what suhject the scholars take most interest, he 
replies, ' ' O, there is nothing distinctive ahout our cowse, we 
pBj equal attentiou to all sutijecta," I know well that hia heart 
fa not in his work. For over and above tlie necessary and 
usual auhjecla every good achool ought to reflect in some way 
tlie special tastes of the teacher. The obvious demands of 
your profesfflon and of (he public must first be satisfied. And 
when they are satisfied, one mind will be drawn to tbe exact 
sciences, another to poetry and the cultivation of the imagina- 
tive faculty, another to the observation of the phenomena of 
nature, a fourth to the sciences of history and of man. Be 
sure that no study thus hom^tly aud ufl^ectionately pursued can 
be without important bearings on your special work. Every- 
thing you learn, even in matters like these, will lell in ways 
you little suppose on the success of your lessons, will fumiah 
happy digressions, or will suggest new fllustralions. " Tout 
est dans tout," said Jacotot, by wbicti I suppose be meant that 
all true knowledge is nearly akin, and that any one fact hon- 
estly acquired sheds light on mauy others, and makes every 
otiier fact easier to acquire. The one thing you dread most in 
your pupils, dread most in yourself — stagnation, acquiescence 
in routine, torpor of mind, indifference to knowledge. "When 
your own soul loses the receprive facult}', ceases to give a joy- 
ous welcome to new truth , he sure you have lost the power of 
stimulating the mental activity of others, or of instructing them 
to any real purpose. 

Old Roger Ascham in his 8chi>lema«ter. the oldest educa- 
tional book in England, describes hia ideal student and Icacher 
as Fhili>pBiw», "one who hath luet to labour," and Zetetikm, 
"one Ihat is always desirous to search out any doubt, not 
ashamed to learn of the meanest, nor afraid to go to the great- 
est, until he be perfectly taught and fully satisfied.'' And 
these qualities are still as indispeusable as ever. There muat_] 
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be in the perfectly successful teacher a love of work for ita own 
sikke. The profession is no douLt laborious; but as it has been 
well aaitl, " It is not labor, but vexation that hurts a man." 
Trouble comes from miBmaiiagcd labor, from distasteful labor, 
from Ittlwr which we feel ouraelvea to be doing ill, but not 
from labor itself when it la well organized and successful. 
Then there arises a positive delight in the putting forth of 
power, and in the sense that difficulties are being overcome. 

Familiar as the truth is, it Is worth reiterating that while 
tcacbiog is one of the professions which most tries 
the patience, it is one in which the maintenance 
of a cheerful and happy temper is most essential. Some of us 
are conscious of a tendency to hasty unguarded words, to petu- 
lance, and to sudden flashes of injustice. Such a tendency may 
become a great misfortune to a teacher, and lead to conse- 
quences be may regret all his life. And I have known those 
who, having chosen the vocation of a teacher and being at the 
same time aware of theirovminfirmity in this respect, have so 
goarded and watched themselves, that their profession has be- 
come to them a means of moral discipline, and has sweelened 
and ennobled tempers naturally very hasty or very sour. But 
he Ibis as it may, unless we are prepared to take some pains 
with ourselves and cultivate patience and forbearance, we ore 
singularly out of place in the profession of acboolmasier. We 



it patience, because the best results of teaching co 
slowly; we want habitual self-command, because if wi 
pulsive or variable and do not obey our own rules w 
hope scholars will obey them. Chronic sullennessor 
of temper makes its possessor unhappy in any position, 
a source of perpetual irritation and misery in a school. 



e cannot 
acerbity 
but it is 
"That 

boy," said Dr. Johnson when speaking of a sulky and unhappy 
looking lad, "looks like the son of a schoolmaster, which is 
one of the very worst conditions of childhood. Such a boy 
hoe no father, or worse than none, he never can reflect on his 
parent, but tbe reflection brings to his miud some idea of pain 
inllicted or of sorrow suffered." Poor Johnson's own scholas- 
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tic Gspericncea, which, both us leurner and as teacher, had not 
been delightful ones, led him no douht to an exaggerated view 
of the misery of school-keepiDg as he had seen it. But he did 
not exaggerate the mischievoiiB eSectaiarejfinteat brute force, 
and of a hard and ill-iempered pedagogue on tJic character of a 
child. InjuBlicc breeds inJuBtice. Every act of petulance or 
ill-lcmpcr will have some effect in deteriorating the character 
of the pupils, and will be reproduced in Iheir own conduct 
towardi their juniors or iuferiora. Dr. Channing bus well said 
that " a hoy compelled for sis hours a day to see the counte- 
nance and hear the voice of a fretful, unkind, hard or paission- 
ate man Is placed in a school of yice." 
The need of constant cheerfulness on the part of a teacher be- 
re apparent when we consider the nature 
of childliood. In some profcssiong an artificial 
gravity of demeanor is not inappropriale. The clergyman or 
the surgeon baa much to do at the bedside, in the house of 
mourning, witb the sick and the suffering, where anything ap- 
proaching to levity would often be imbecoming. But the In- 
tercourse of a teacher is with the young, the strong and the 
happy, and he makes a great mistake if Lc thinks Uiat a severe 
and forbidding manner is required by the dignity of bis call* 
ing. A gooii fund of animal spirila puts the teacher at once 
into sympathetic rapport with his pupils, becauRe it shows Uiem 
that seriousness of purpose need not mean dulnesa, and that tlie 
posseasionof learning is not incompatible with a true enjoyment 
of life. We must not forget that to a little child the teacher is 
the possessor of unfathomable erudition, tbe representative and 
embodiment of that learning which he himself is being urged 
to acquire. And if be sees that the acquirement of it has 
rather mode the teacher's life gloomy than bright or joyous, 
he may not put his inference into the form of a proposition, but 
he will none the less surely acquire a dislike for knowledge, 
and arrive at tbe conclusion that it cannot be such a cheering 
and beautiful thing after all. It is well known that tlie moD 
and women most indiiential in the schoolroom are those who I 



know bow to sbale tie enjojmeiit ot their scholara in the play- 
ground; who at leaM; do not itowa at cliildren's play, but show 
an interest in it, recogoize it as a proper and neccBsar; employ- 
ment of time, and indeed can play lieartily themselves wben 
the proper occasion comes. Many of the influences which sur- 
round a teacher's life liave a special tendency to encourage a 
sedentary and physically inactive habit, and it 1^ also observ- 
able that persona are not unfrequently attracted to the profes- 
sion of teaching because they are not stiong, and are studiously 
inclined. But it ought never to be forgotten that bodily activ- 
ity is a very valuable qualification in a teacher and should be 
cultivated as far as possible; not rapidly lost as it too often is. 
That eminent schoolmaster showed a true appreciation of his 
work who said. " Whenever the day cornea in which 1 find 1 
caimot run upstairs three at a time I shall think it high time 

And among other merely physical qualiUcatious necessary in 
a teacher one cannot overlook the need of great Quini;,™. 
quickness both of eye and of ear. These are in- ceptlon of eye 
dispensable. In standing before a class, whether ^^' 

it be large or small, it is essential to stand so that every mem- 
ber of it should be brought into focas so to speuk, that the eye 
should take in all that is going on, and that no act or move- 
ment should escape notice. I am more and more struck, as I 
look at schools, with the importance of this. I often sec teach- 
ers who rather place themselves so that they cannol see every 
pupil, or who, by keeping the eye fixed either on the book or 
on one particular part of the class, fail to check indifference or 
inattention simply because they do not see it and are not in- 
stantly consciouH of it. No real intellectual drill or-dlscipline 
is possible In such a class. It is a great thing therefore to cul- 
tivate in yourself the habit of glanchig rapidly, of fixing the 
gaze instantly on any child who is wandering or disobedient, 
and applying a remedy without delay. And the need for a 
remedy will steadUy diminish as your own vigilance increases. 
Let scholars know that every deviation from rule, every wan- 
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dering look, every careleBsly written letter in h, copy Is aure to 
be at once recogtiizeil by your quick glance, niid they will cease 
very soon to give you much to detect. But let them see always 
before them a heavy eye, an unobservant manner, which per- 
mits let ua say two out of every three (aulla to pass undiscov- 
ered, and they are skilful enough in the doctrine of chances to 
know well in effect what thia meiina. It meana that the prob- 
ability is two to one against tile detection of any given fault, 
and you will find that in this way, the chances being largely in 
tavor of the disobedient one, di^ibedient acta will be multiplied 
in far greater proportion atill. The teacher's ear too aliould be 
trained to a aensitive perception of all discordant or unpermitted 
Bounds. It ahould be acute to distinguiah between the legiti- 
mate noise of woric ajid the noise which impedes work or ia In- 
consistent with it. Obvioua aa this is, many school masters and 
mistreaaes waate much time and add greatly Co the dlfficoltieB 
of their duty by disregarding it. Quick sensibility, boUi of 
ear and of eye, are special natural gitla with a few; but they 
may be acquired with the help of cultivation, even by those 
who have not been gifted by nature, if they only believe them 
to be worth having and take a little pains lo obtain them. I 
may add that if a teacher possesses enough knowledge of the 
art of drawiug to enable him to make impromptu rough dia- 
grams illustrative of hia lesaons, the accomplishment ia COh 
which will add much to his effective power. 
And may we not enumerate among the physical altributn 
which go to make a perfect teacher, a gentle and 
yet an authoritative voice? There is necessarily a 
great expenditure of voice in teaching, and it Is of much im- 
portance to know bow to economize it. As years go on, those 
whose profession obliges them to talk much ore rotiindo begin 
to find the vocal organs weak and overworked, and to regret all 
useless exertion of vocal power. And thus it should be bcnrte 
in mind from the first that simply from the point, of view of 
one's bodily health it is not good to about or cry or litt up the 
voice unnecessarily. It is a great point in what you may call 
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the dynamics of teaching to effect the masimum result with the 
minimum of effort. And it happens that in regard to tlie voice, 
a low tone not only effects as mucJi aa a loud one, but it actuatlj 
eSecta more. The key at which the teacher'a voice ia habitually 
pitched dot«rminea the lone of all the school work. Children 
will all shout if jou shout. On the other hand, if you deter- 
mine never lo raise your voice when you give a command they 
will 1» compelled to listen to you, and to this end to subjugaie 
their owTi voices habitually, and lo carry on all Iheii' work in 
quietness. The moral effect of this on the character of the 
pupils is not insigniflcant. A noisy school is one in which a 
great opportunity of civilizing and softening the manners is 
habitually lost. And a achool whose work is always done on a 
low tone is one in which not only is the teacher healthier, and 
better able to economize the resources of his own life, but as a 
place of moral discipline it is for more effective. 

Touching the matter of speech, which among the minor con- 
ditions of dfective and happy school -keeping ia of 
far more significance than it may at Qrst appear. 
I should like to add tlwt some teachers seem to think it neces. 
Bary lo affect a atudied preciaion in language, and to cultivate 
little crotchets as to elegant pronunciation which are unknown 
oulsiile of the achool world. The perfection of language is the 
perfection of a transparent glass; it is the virtue of self-efface- 
ment. By it and through it one mind should look right into 
another and see exactly the thing which has to be seen; but if 
the medium is itself visible, if it challenge attention to itself, it 
is, in Just that degree, an imperfect medium, and fails to fulfil 
its highest purpose. At» etl eelare artem. The moment our 
speech becomes so precise and so proper that its precision and 
propriety become themselves uotlceablo things, that moment 
we cease to be good speakers in the beat sense of the word. 
Ours is the one profession in which there is the greatest tempta- 
tion to little pedantries of this kind, and it may therefore not be 
unfitting to refer to it. He whoue speech or manner proclaims 
him to be a schoolmaster ij* not yet a perfect adept in his an. 



We may not conceal from ouraelFes that in society those whose 
manners and speech betray them thus are not popular, and that 
they are not unfrequently spoken of as pedants. Now what is 
it to be a pedant 1 It is to have out rision so narrowed by the 
particular duty we have in hand that we sec it and other peoples' 
duties, so to speak, in false perspective, and mistake the relatiTe 
importance of our own doings and Iheirs. In this sense there 
are pedants in all professions, and it must be owned that they 
are often the people most devoted to their work, But the pro- 
fession of leaching is more often credited with this particular 
vice than any other, and for a very obvious reason. "We are 
never at our ease," says Charles Lamb, " in the presence of a 
schoolmaster, because we know he is not at his case In ours. 
Be comea like OuUiver from among hU little people, and te , 
cannot fit the stature of his understanding to yours. He is aafm 
used to teaching that be wonts to be leaching you." The tra%l 
To be cor- ^ ^^'^^ ^^ **°^ exceptional circumstance of b 
reded by bb- teacher's life, the necessity of passing many hotin 
° ^ 'a, day vtilh those who know so much less than 
ourselves, and who, because of their own youth and ignorance, 
look up to us as prodigies of learning, is very unfavorable to a 
perfectly just estimate of ourselves, and is calculated to make 
us put a higher value than it deserves on the sort of knowledge 
which gives us this accidental ascendency over the little people. 
We ought to know this and to be on our guard against it. And 
after all, if there be a certain faulty tone of mind and cliaracler 
produced by the habit of spending much time with 
lectual inferiors, the true remedy is obvious; it is to take care 
that out of school we spend our time as much as posdble wilb 
our intellectual superiors. We may seek tbem in society, or tt'- 
Ihey are not- easily accessible there, we may always have m- 
couTse to the great silent companions of our solitude, the 
and the noble who speak to us from our libmries, and in whose 
presence we are no longer teachers, but reverent disciples. 

Another corrective to the special danger of the scholastic 
profes-sion u to have some one intelleclunl interest — soipe favor- 
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itt; pursuit or studj — which is wholly unprofessioiiul, and 
btara no visible relation lo school work. I have ^^^^ . 
known many leachcrs wlio haTe been saved from work oui of 
the nOTTOwnesa and pedantry to which their duties 
would have inclined them, by their love of ftrchteology of art, 
or their interest In some social or public question. This extni- 
echolastic interest has brought them into contact with other 
people whom they meet on equal terms; it has helped Ihem to 
escape from the bubil of using the Imperative Mood, and to see 
tSelr own professional work in truer relatioaa with the larger 
world of thought and action, of which after all a school is 
only a small part, Wc all need, in playing our part in life, to 
perform some at least of it in the presence of an audience 
which habituuUy demands our best. 

I have spoken of Ite necessity for laying all your private 
reading under contribution, and tor bringing it to p^^™ „. j_ 
bear by way of illusiration or otherwise in vivify- Bca-ibinj; and 
Ing the teacliing given in a class. But to do this '^™"^' 
well it is essential tliat the skilled teacher should cultivate in 
himself the rather rare gift of telling a story well. There are 
le who are good raceuteurs liy nature or by instinct. They 
know Iiow lo seize the right point, to reject what is irrelevant, 
tad to keep ap by their mode of telling It the hearer's Interest in 
any narrative they relate. But even those who have no natural 
aptitude of this kind may acquire it by practice, and such on 
aptitude when acquired is moat serviceable in teaching. Wnlch 
therefore for good pieces of description which come in your 
way in books or newspapers, or for effective stories which you 
Iiear: and practise yourself often In reproducing them. Observe 
Uie eflecl of telling such a story when you give it to a class, sec 
when it is iltnt the eye brightens, and the attitude becomes one 
of nnconacious flsedness and tension; and observe also when it 
b lliat tbe interest languishes and Uio attention Is relaxed, A 
very little experience of this kind, if superadded to thmighlfu]- 
le care in the choice of materials, and to a genuine 
'■ deatrc 10 fntctest the scholars, tvill go far to make any one of 
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ordinary intelligence a good narralor; iind therefore to give 
him a new and effective inatrument for giiining their attention 
and for doing tbem good. 

There is indeed an abiding necessity for the application of 
Freshness bl f"^t thought to every delaii of school wort. 
"^^ There is do method, however good, which does 

not want to be modified and reconstructed from time to lime; 
DO truth, however true, which doea not need to be slated now 
and then in a new form, and to have fresh spirit Infused into 
its application. It is true of rules of leaching as of Ligber- 
matters, " The letter kiUelh, the spirit givelli life." But even 
tiiis is not the whole truth. For the spirit is constantly tend- 
ing to fix and embody iUelf and to become the letter, unless we 
are ever on our guard. We know how oflen it has happened 
in the history of religion that a. great reforming movement, 
which has l)egun in the shape of a protest, and perhaps a very 
effective protest, against formalism and mechanical religion, 
has io time come to have its own watchwords and stereotyped 
osages, and haa ended by being just as cold and unspiritual as 
that which it has sought to supersede. And Ibis has been no 
less true in the history of education. Tlie new thought, the 
bright rational method seeks \o embody itself in a rule of ac- 
tion. While this process is going on, all is well. But when it 
is at an end, and the rule is arrived at, then comes the relapse 
into verbalism. Routine is always easier than intelligence. 
And some of the most worthless of all routine is — not the 
traditional routine of the roedinevol schools, which is known 
to be mechanical, and is accepted as such — but the routine at 
first devised by enthusiasts, and afierwards adopted by dull 
uninspired people, who think that they can learn the method 
of Socrates, of Arnold, or of Fr&belas they could lenmn system 
of calislhenics or of short-hand. Comiplio oplimi pemma eti. 
It la very touching to read M. Michel Brtel's account of a visit 
to Peatnlozri, at the end of his career. He describes the old 
man, pointing with his finger to the black-board, to his dia- 
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grams and to the names of the qualities of objects, while the 
children repeated mechanically his favorite walehwords, which 
they had leamod by heart. Those words hud once been full of 
meaning. But they hod ceased to represent real intellectual 
activity on the children's part, or on his. They had become 
dead formulas, though he knew it not. And so it will ever be, 
. with you and witli me, if we lose the habit of looking at all our 
methods with fresh eyes, of revising them conlinualiy, and im- 
pregnating them anew with life. It would be a melancholy 
result of the bumble and tentative efforto which, under the 
encouragement of the University, we are now seeldng to make 
aft«r an Art of teaciiing, if by them any of us were led to sup- 
pose that it waa an art to be acquired by anybody once for all. 
lu tnith, though we may enter on the inheritance of some of 
the Blored-up eKpericncu of others, each of us must in his own 
experience begin at the beginning, and be responsible for the 
adaptation of that experience to the special needs of his pupils, 
OS well OS to the claima of his own idioayncrastea and convic- 
tions. Nothing can ever be so effective as the voice, the enthu- 
^oam, the personal induence of the living teacher. Without 
these, apparatus, pictures, helps, methods, degenerate soon into 
mere proccasea and a sterile mnemonic. And no set of rules, 
however good, can ever release us from the necessity of fa.shion- 
ing new rules, each for himself. 

And it need hardly be said here that the cue crowning quali- 
flcalioa of a perfect teacher is sympathy — sym- 
pathy with young children, with their wants and J™1""^- 
Ihrar ways; and that without this all other qualilicatiDnB faU 
to achieve the highest results. The true teacher ought to be 
dnWD towards the profession by natural inclination, by a con- 
Tidion of personal fitness, and by a wisli to dedicate himself 
and the best powers and faculties he has to this particular form 
of service. That conviction, if it once dominates the mind of 
a ptmon in any walk of life, does much to ennoble and beautify 
even work which would otherwise be distasteful; but I know 
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le calling in which the prosence of that convlctioii is more 
r ite absence more diBliearlening, than that of a J 
schoolmaster. Teaching is the noblest of all professions, but It] 
la the sorriest oi trades; and nobody can hope to succeed] 
in it who does not throw his whole heart into it, and who^ 
does not find a positive pleasure as he watches the C[uickcned 
attention and heightened color of a little child as he finds 
a new truth dawning upon him, or as some latent power is 
called forth. There is no calling more delightful to those who 
like it; none which seems such poor drudgery to those who 
enter upon it reluctantly or merely as a means of getting a 
living. He who takes his work as a dose is liiiely to find it 
nauseous. " The good schoolmaster," says FuUer, "minces 
his prcccpla for children to swallow, liangtng clogs on the 
nimbleness of his own soul, tiial his scholars may go along 
with him." This moans that he has enough of imaginativB 
sympathy to project Lis own mind, so to speak, into that of his 
pupil, to understand what is going on tbcrc, and to think not 
only of how his lesson is being imparted, but also of how it is 
being received. 'But nobody can do this who Is not fond of ids 
work. That which we know and caro about wo may soon 
learn to impart; that which we know and do lutt care about wc 
soon cease to know at all, to any practical purpose. 

It is obvious that in selecting assistants you should seek to 
Atmixt u ^""^ as fsr as possible those who possess the qoali- 
flcatioM you would most desire in yourselves. 

It is also clear as the result of modem expixicnce tliat the 
head teacher in every school ought to be responsible for the 
choice of each of his own assistants. But having secured him, 
what is the best use lo make of him? There are two oppodte 
views on this point. There is one which gives the assislant the 
care of tlie whole work of a cIilss, and another which makefl 
him the teacher of a particular subject and sends him from ■ 
class to class to give Ie.ssons on it. Both systems may be st 
in operation in very good schools, and it would be hard to ( 
that all the truth lies necessarily on one side, or that one mode 
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of diviUing the labor is necessarily and always rigM. It isliere 
a& in govemmentB: 

Tliat nhlcli Is b«8[ admiaisterod Is best. 

One eyslem gives scope for apeckl ability, and assigns to 
each the work (or which he is preaiunably fltlcet. But the dis- 
advantages ore serious. In the first place, the teacher of one 
subject only — the French or Arithmetic master— is generally 
without influence. When a xnan confines himself to one sub- 
ject lie is apt to see his one subject in a false light, and to lose 
sight of its relation to the general culture of the pupH. Per- 
haps loo if he has a stronger will than his colleagues he demands 
proficiency iu his one subject at tlie expense of others. The 
class system avoids this particular danger, but it has the ob- 
viooa disadvantage of setting each of your asBistants to teach 
several subjects, of wbicli it may fairly be assumed he can 
teach some much better than others. There must be a com- 
promise between these two systems, I believe that which in the 
long-run secures best the unity and coherence of the school 
work is to assign to an assistant a definite portion of rcspon^- 
bility, not to move him about from place to place, but to attach 
him to a class for a sullicicnt time to make it clear that the pro- 
gress or backwardness of the ctflss is to be distinctly attributed 
to him. Each assistant should be clearly identified with the 
work of i)articular scholars and mainly responsible for it. On 
the whole, a distribution of assistants among classes effects this 
purpose better than their distribution among subjects. Experi- 
ence is not favorable to the plan of making one teacher _take 
the eaclnsive charge of arithmetic, another of writing, and 
another oE literature. The class system calls out more varied 
power, prevents the mind of the teacher from always running 
in the same groove, and is more interesting to himself. He 
■wants a change of occupation and of subject as much as bis 
pupils. At the same time, while this seems to be the best gen- 
eral rule, it is clearly iraporlant lo utilize any special gift pos- 
sessed by an assistant and lo find out in the cjiso of every one 



such assistant wbal is \iie subject be cau teach best, or in what 
work he feela most interest. If over and above his proper and 
ordinaiy work in hia class, an assistant who le land of drawing, 
or who singa well, or who ia skilfiU in the book-keeping and 
supervision of reglalera, has appropriate special work assigned 
to him.^work which belongs rather to the whole school than 
to the class, — such work will be a clear gain, not only lo the 
school, which will thus turn all its best resources to account, 
but also to the assistant himself, whose interest in the prosperilj 
of the school as a whole will thus be much augmented. 

So we may conclude from these considerations that on 
the whole the class-master plan should prevail in the lower 
classes, and the plan ot employing specialista in the higher, 
hut that the eyils of too exclusive a dependence upon either 
plan should be carefully guarded against throughout the 
Bchool. 

Another form, of compromise between the two systems suc- 
ceeds well in some good schools. To each class of from 80 to 
40 pupils two teachers are attached — a senior and a junior. 
The class is divided into two for arithmetic, languages, reading, 
and a good deal of viva-tioes questioning, and each teacher Is 
responsible for his own section. For aU lecture lessons the 
sections are thrown together and the class is one. The most 
important lectures aie given by the senior teacher, others by 
the junior; but both t^^achers are present at all lectures, and 
responsible for seeing that their respective sections understand 
and profit by them. This plan has the further advantage of 
putting a younger teacher under the supervision and practical 
training of an elder; and also of relieving the younger teacher 
occasionally for his own studies or for higher lectures. 

But though it ia well lo confide responsibility lo assistants, 
HeajMinBi- it Is essential to watch its ciercise carefully. The 
5J^2^^ principal teacher should hold fi'equent periodical 
Aaalatantfl, examinations to see what progress is being made, 
should himself stand by and listen to the teaching, should 
make himself thoroughly acquaiutcd with the methods e 



plojed by his assisUiiit, and witJi tile sort of influence he eserts. 
I once knew a large private school in which thlg was done liy 
the cunning device of letting a small pane of glasa into Uie 
wall of each class-room; and the principal prided himself on 
being able to pervade the whole eslablialiment at all limes, and 
peep in when it was least suBpected. But this ia not what I 
recommend. It ia not expiojtage, for thia always destroys the 
self-respect of those who are subject to it. Nor is it the half- 
apologetic way which some bcad-inasters have of coming into 
the class of an asaiatont with some pretext, as if they felt they 
were intrading. It is the frank recognition of such oversight 
as one of the conditions under which the work is to be done, 
and under whieh alone responsibili^ can be prop- „ coocen 
erly concentrated in the hands of the principal. n-BicdmOie 
It is indispensable that there should be unity ia 
a school, that the plans and methods in use in the various 
classes should harmonize and be mutually helpful. And to 
this end the occasional presence of the principal in the lower 
classes should be part of Ibo recognized order of the school. 
He will not interrupt or criticise of course in the presence of 
the scholars. He will in their eyes rather appear as in friendly 
cooperation with the assistant than as a critic. But he will 
criticise neTerlheless. He will carefully note mistakes, negli- 
gences, and ignorances; and make tbcm the subject of private 
counsel fo the asaistanla afterwards. 

In many large schools, it is the custom to have every week a 
short conference among the teachers, in which school 
they and the head-master compare notes and con- CoimcUs. 
suit together about the work and about the pupils. Whether 
the number be small or great, some such comparison of es- 
pBience is absolutely necessary if the school is to be at uni^ 
trith itself, and if its parts are to fit together. I once visited an ' 
Endowed Grammar School, in which lie head-master and the 
usher, both clergymen, both on the Foundation, both sepa- 
rately appointed, carried on their duties in separate rooms. 
They had not spoken to each other for fifteen years. The 
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head-uuL^r explained to me that tjie low state of bia own de- 
partment was attributable to tbe worihlese character of the 
preparation obtained In the usher's class; and the usher, with 
equal frankness, told roe that it was of no use to take any paltu 
with boya who were to come under so foolish a regime as that 
of the Upper Department. These coses it may be hoped are 
rare, but instances of practical isolation, and want of harmony 
in tbe work of classes, arc not rare, and I hold it to be indis- 
pensable that the pi-incipal of a school should know eveiythfng 
that is going on in it; and should babituidly t£st and otjserve 
the work of his subordinates, not because he suspects them, 
but because thorough and intelligent co-operation towards a J 
common end is impossible without it. 1 

No general rule can be laid down about the age of assistanta; \ 
YouUiful thi^ whole question is a personal one, to be settled 
«Halatanis, jjy (],g individual characteristics of the people 
withhi your reach, and not by any fixed rules. But I may 
confess to a strong sense of the services which may often be 
rendered by young teaohers as assistants. Much experience In 
elementary schools of tbe working of the pupil-teacher system 
has not led me, as it appears to have led many otbeiB, to dla- 
trost that system, and to wish to see it universally superseded 
by an organization dependent on adult teachers alone. You J 
know that by the regulations of the Council Office, one grown- -I 
up assistant muster or mistress Is allowed to count as two pupQ- j 
teachers in assessing the sufBeiency of the staff. They are 
about equal to one such assistant in point of cost, but I have 
come to the conclusion that in a great many cases the two pupU- 
teachers do more work than one assistant. And I have no 
doubt that in secondary schools tbe system of atudent-teachen J 
might often be adopted with much advantage, and thai you J 
may get very valuable work out of young people of seventeen I 
or eighteen who are drawn to tbe profession by choice a 
aptitude and who wish to become trained for it. What Hi 
lack in maturity and experience tlicy often make up in end 
maam, in freshness of mind, and in tractability. Tou can easily^ 



direct them, nnd mould their work ao as to fit your own plana 
Only it is worth while to bear in mind two or lliree conditiona. 
They should not at first bo put to the care of the yoimgcat 
children. It is a very common fault to suppose that your 
rawest and leaaf-tralned teacher ahouli! be put to your lowest 
class, whereas it ia in (he lowest class that the highest pro- 
fessional skill is often wanted. To awaken the interest and 
inteUigencc of vety young children ia often a much harder task 
than to direct the work of elders. The easiest part of the work 
of B school is the supervision of the more mechanical lessons, 
such as reading and writing, or the correction of sums and of 
home exercises in the middle classes of a school, where scholars 
may be presumed to have already been drilled into good habits 
of work. And tills therefore is the department of duty which 
ahoold first be confided to a young teacher. The function 
which is known in the French schools as that of repeitteuT, who 
has chai:ge of the minor and more mechanical parts of the 
teaching, is the proper function of stich a teacher, not the sole 
charge of any one department of a school. Then hy degrees 
he may be called upon to give a lesson perhaps on some rule 
of arithmetic in the presence of a class, and afterwards to teach 
3 other subjects properly graduated in difficulty. 
1 mialake to exact so much as is oft«n dem;mded from 
young teachers. While in the stage of probation or partial 
studentship they should not give more than half the day to 
teaching, and reserve (he rest for their own studies. If wo ex- 
pect a young assistant to spend the whole of the ordinary 
school-hours in charge of young children, and to pursue liis 
studies when school is over, we espect what is unreason, 
able, and we go far to disgust him and make him feel the task 
o be drudgery. On the other tiand, on alternation of teaching 
and learning, of obeying and governing, is very pleasant to an 
active mind; and I think by trying the experiment of what 
may be called the " half-time system" the principal of a school 
may often gel hetter, fresher work— work which he can more 
complel«ly control and bring into harmony with his own views 
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and ploDs — out of dtucicnt-tcacbers Uiiiu out of adult ushers of 
tbe ordinary type. 

There ia great advantage, whenever possible, in securing 
student- assistants of your own training, those vrhom you 

*™'*^"* have manufactured on the premises, so to Bpeak, 
And the Kystem of student-teachers lends itself well lo the 
adoption of this course. But we must not overlook the de- 
merits and dangers of this system on the other hand. A youth 
selected from among jour most promising pupils, and trained 
under your own eye with a view to taking oSlce as an assiBtant, 
may indeed be expected to be familiar with your own methods 
and in sympathy with your alms. But it is essential that in the 
interval between the time of quoai-appreuticeahip and that in 
which he takes permanent office as assistant he should go out 
either to the University or to some other school for that impor- 
tant part of his education which you cannot give him. In the 
elementary schools young people are chosen early as pupil- 
teachers, go out at eighteen for two years to a training college, 
and return to an elementary school as assislanla before Ihej are 
qualified to take the sole charge of schools. In theory this is un- 
CKceptionable. And if at the training colleges they were enabled 
to obtain a broader view of their profession and of life, little 
more could he desired. Unfortunaleiy, however, at the Normal 
College tbey are associated only witli others who have had pre- 
cisely the same training, who como from the some social class, 
and have been subject lo the same early disadvantages. They 
are therefore from the begiiming to the end of their career 
always moving in the same rut, always bounded by the tra- 
ditions and the experience of the elementary school, and they 
know too little of the outer world, or of what in other pro- 
fesalons passes for a liberal education. Hence the narrower 
viewa and the more obviotis faults which often characterize 
the elementary teacher. For a successful teacher of a higher 
school we may Indeed desire in some cases the early tnuning 
analogous to pupil -teachership; and some special prepsjadon, 
either as assistant or otherwise, in the duties of a schoolmaster. 
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But it is imporlanl that a Biibstaatial part of hla tnuDing, at 
any rate, should be obtained in other places than the school in 
which he intends ultimately to teach; and amoni; persons who 
are not intending to follow the same profession as himself. 

And for the teacher and fur all his assislanls, the one thing 
needful is a high aim, and a strong faith in the The teacher's 
inflnite possibilities which lie hidden in the nature ■Ji""- 
of a young child. One hears much rhetoric and nonsense on 
this subject. The schoolmaster ia often addressed by cnlhusi- 
asts as if he were more important to the body politic than 
Boldier and statesman, poet and student all put together; and a 
modest man rebels, and rightly rebels, against this exaggera- 
tion, and is fain to lake refuge in a mean view of his of&ce. 
But after aU, we must never forget that those who magnify 
your office in never so bad taste are substantially right. And 
It Ib only an elevated ideal of your profession which will ever en- 
able you to contend against its inevitable dlscoiuragements— the 
weary repetitions, the dulness of some, the wilfulness of others, 
the low aims of many parents, the exactions of governors and 
of public bodies, the ungenerous criticism, the false standards 
of estimation which may be applied lo your work. Wtiat is 
to sustain you in these circumstances, in places remote from 
friends, or in the midst of uncongenial surroundings? Noth- 
ing, escept the faith which removes mountains, the strong con- 
viction thiLt your work after all, if honestly and skilfully done, 
is some of the most fruitful and precious work in (he world. 
The greatest of all teachers, in describing his own mission, once 
said, " I am come that they might have life, and that they 
mig^l have it more abundantly." And may we not without 
irreverence say that this is, in a humble and fiir-oS way, the 
aim of every true teacher in the world? He wants to help his 
pupil lo liw a fuller, a richer, a more interesting and a more 
useful life'. He wants so to train the scbolar that no one of his 

' "Qu'on destine mon filflve ai'fipae, ft regliso, au barraau quen'im- 
porla: Biant laTocatlaii 6ea pareaCa, la nature Tappelle u la Tie hu- 
vre est le mAUer qua Ja lul veux appmudrB," — KoussiAU. 



intellectual or moral resources tihaW be wasted. He looks on 
the complex organization ot a young child, and he Beeks to 
bring all his faculliea, not merely hie memury and his capacity 
for obedience, but also bis intelligeoce, his acquisitiveness, his 
ImagmatloD, his taste, his love of action, bis love of truth, into 
tbe fullest vitality; 

" That mind tmi bouI occordlog well 
May make one music." 

No meaner ideal than this ought to satisfy even the humblest 
who enters the teacher's profession. 

Prom considerations so high and far-rcacbing does it seem 
to you a rather steep descent to come down to the details of 
school organization, to books and methods, to maps and time- 
tableaf I hope not, for it Is only in the light of large princi- 
ples that Uttle things can be seen in their true significance; and 
a great aim is often the stimulus to exertionB which were ol 
wise petty and w 
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The Butintiit of a School. 



n. THE SCHOOL: ITS AIMS AND 
ORGANIZATION. 

'Ws are lo consider now tlie nature and functions of a School 
generally. The Art of Teaching, or Didactia as fhe Lurinras 
we may for convenience call it, falls under two of "School. 
beads, general and special. And before seeking lo inyestigale 
the Bevenil subjects usually included in & school course, one by 
one, and the methods appropriate to each, it sceins right to 
labe a we cteiisemMe of the whole work of a School, and to »sk 
ourselves what it ought to aim at, and what it cannot do. Wc 
shall not gain muck from any preliminary speculation us to 
what EducaUon is. Nothing ia more easy than to define it as 
the awakening and training of faculty, the co-ordinate develop- 
tnenl of all the powers both po-ssivc and active of the human 
Eoul, the complete preparation for the businesa of life. In the 
view ol many who hare written on this subject there is no one 
element of perfectibility in the human character, no one attri- 
bute, physical, intellectual, or spiritual, which it is not the duty 
of a teacher to have in mind, and which docs not form part of 
the business of education. We may leave for the present all 
Bach spcculationa. They are unquestionably true; because all 
the experience of life is a training, and men are educated from 
Infancy to the grave, by all the sights and sounds, the joys and 
sorrows which they encounter, by the character and behavior of 
their friends, ihenatureof their surroundings, and by the books 
tbey read. But we have to ask which and how many of these for- 
mative influences are within the control of professional teachers. 
The home and tbo family Influence do much, and these have 
lo be presupposed. The out-door life, and the contact with ite 
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facia and experience, vill do BtUl more; and this also must be 
The llmita of taken into account The school comes in between 
f« work. these, and sects to control some of the forces 
which act on the young life from 7 years old to 15 or 18; 
and for a very limited number of ihe hours of each day. It is 
for a school lo supplement other means of training, not lo super- 
sede them; (o deal with a part and not with the whole even of 
youthful life. It can never safely seek to relieve parents of 
their own special moral responsibilities; or to find for the child 
fit surroundings in the home or in the world. The teacher 
may properly set before himself the ideal perfection of a life. 
He wiU do well to study Herbert Spencer's description of the 
purpose of Education as a means of forming the parent, the 
worker, the thinker, the subject, and the citizen. But Uie 
practical question for him is what portion of the vast and intri- 
cate work of attaining such perfection is to be done in a school, 
and under the special limitations and conditions \a which a 
professional teacher is subject. After all, he is not and cannot 
be to hia pupil in the place of the parent, the employer, the 
priest, the civil ruler, or the writer of books, and all these have 
In their own way educative functions not inferior to his. It is 
well also to remember that some of the moat precious leaching 
of life comes to us obiter, and without special provision or ar. 
mngemcnt, while other knowledge can hardly come to us at all 
except we get it at school. We cannot therefore measure the 
claim of a given kind of knowledge to become a part of a 
school course, by considering merely its worth per ». We 
most also consider whether it is a kind of knowledge which is 
capable of being formulated into lessons and imparted by a 
teacher. For otherwise, however valuable it may be, it is for 
the purpose now in view no concern of ours. 

Now a school can operate on the education of a scholar in 
Ita true tunc- two Ways: (1) byit^discipline and indirect training, 
'iota. au(j (2) jjj positive instruction. Of discipline in 

so far as it is moral and affects the growth of character, we 
have lo speak hereafter, But of insiructioo, and tbe specJal.^ 
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inlellectuul and prsctictJ discipline wbicb may l>e got by means 
of deflniie lessons, we may usefully take a brief preliminary 

I suppose ibat if we seek to classify tLe objects of iBstruction 
(!ehr-*toff), 80 f ar aa tliey lie witbin tbe purview of a scbool- 
Icacbcr, they are these; 

(1) The attaimnent of certabi manual and mechanical arts, 
e.g. those of reading, writing, drawing, and music. „ , ^^ 
With these you try to train the senses, and to de- meats ot is* 
velop a certain hanrtinesa and readiness in the ^ '""'"'■ 
nae of physical powers, and in tbe solution of some of the prac- 
tical problems of life. 

(3) Tbe Impartalion of certain useful facts — of Ibe kind of 
infonnation wbicb is needed in the intercourse of life, and of 
which it Is inconvenient, and a little disgraceful, to be ignorant. 
Such are the facts of geography, and history, and a good deal 
of misccUaneoiu information about common things, and about 
the world in which we live. It may be safely said that quite 
apart from all consideration of the intellectual processes by 
which knowledge ot these facts finds entrance into (he mind, 
and of tbe way in which it is systematized or made to serve an 
intellectual purpose, sucb facts are in themselves useful, and 
ought to be taught. 

(8) Language, Including tbe vocabulary, grammar and litera- 
ture of our own and other tongues; and all eKercises in the 
meaning, history and right use of words. 

(4) Pure Science, including Arithmetic, Mathematics and 
oUicT Htodies of a deductive character, specially intended to 
cultivate the logicul faculty. 

(5) Applied Science, including Natural Histoiy, Physics, 
Chemistry, and the Inductive Sciences generally. 

Now under these five heads may be included nearly all the 
secular teaching ot a school; and I think we may „^ -_ 
rou^y say that, if you take the whole period of tive impon- 
a child's school life, supposing it to be prolonged ""**' 
to the age of 18, the time would not be ill-divided if about one- 
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fifth of il were given to eacli. All flvc are indispcn sable. But 
the proportions of time wbich you give to thein respectively 
will vary much according to Ihe slage of his career which the 
child has reached. At first, the finit, second and third will oc- 
cupy the whole time. Aa the arts of Reading and Writing are 
acquired, i.e. after the age of 8 or B, practice in tliem will be- 
come loss and leas important; and in a year or two later, exer- 
cises in what may be called Art will only be interHpersed among 
the lessons of the school as reliefs from intellectual labor. Thus 
more time will become available for the subjects of the second, 
third, fourth and flfth groups. And of thcae it should always bo "I 
remembered, Unit tbc second ta of the smallest value educatioa- j 
ally, and that in just tlic proportion in wbich you deal wisely 
and successfully with the other branches, the acquisition of in- 
formation about history, geography and common tfiings may 
be safely left to the private reading, and intelligent observation, 
for which your pm'cly disciplinal studies will have created an 
appetite. Moreover these classes of knowledge are not quite 
so sharply divided in fact as Ihey seem to be in a theoretical 
scheme. Much depends on the mode of their treatment. For 
instance, much of the work done under the name of arithmetic 
Is often taught more in the nature of a knack, or medtanlcal 
art, than as a mental discipline. Grammar too, considered as 
the art of correct speaking, is matter of imitation rather than 
knowledge. And Physical Geography may easily, if well 
taught, become lifted to the rank of a science, and fall under 
the flfth rather than the third head. On the whole, the 
staple of school discipline and instruction will be found In 
the third, fourth and tifth groups, and you cannot go far 
wrong in allotliDg the best of ihe time, in the case ot older 
pupils, in about equal proportions to these three departmoils 
of intellectual cETorl. We shall have to consider more fully 
hereafter the rcaaona which justify the leaching of each of these 
subjects. At present, it may sufilce to suy that you leach lan- 
guage in order to enlarge a learner's vocabulary, to ^ve him 
, . precision in the use of words, and a greater command over thii 



s of spceeli considered aa an insIrumcDt of tliought. 
AbiI an ancient language whicli is fully intteclecl, a modem lan- 
gnage whicli we learn for purposes of conversation miiiniy, and 
out own vernacular speech, all in their several waya conduce to 
tlie some end, though each has processes peculiar to itself. And 
we leach besides aritbmetic some brancli of mathematical or 
deductive science, because this furnishes the best training in 
practical logic, in the art of deducing right .inferences from 
general or admitted truths. And as to the sciences which are 
not lo be investigated deductively, but depend on experience, 
observation, and a generalization from a multitude of pheno- 
mena, we teach them not only because they make the student 
acquainted with the beauty and tlio order of the physical world, 
but because the mode of attaining truth in these matters corre- 
sponds more neariy than any other to the mode by which right 
general opinions are formed about all the principal subjects 
which for the purposes of practical life it behooves us to know. 
You can hardly conceive a completely educated man whose 
faculties have not been trained in each of these Theirc&ordi- 
ways. But while this threefold division of studies i»tion, 
may always be held in view, it does not follow that every one 
of them should be pursued uniformly and co-ordinalely all 
through a scholar's course. When elements have been learned 
and the scholar has got to the age of 13 or 14, you will do well 
often in a given term or half-year to concentrate special atten- 
tion on two or three subjects, and for a while to do httle more 
with some others than take measures for keeping up what has 
already been gained. It is unsafe lo specialize loo soon, till a 
good general foundation has been laid for acquirement in all 
departments; but when this foundation hati been secured, it is 
a greal part of education, especially in the higher classes, to 
show 'wha^may be done now and then by a resolute and steady 
deration lo a particular department oF work. It is only by doing 
«> occasionally, and, in doing this, by sacrificing for a time the 
theory of proportion which ought always to prevail in your 
iclMiilU of instruction considered as a whole, that you will give 
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to jour elder pupils a due sense of their own power, and pre- 
pare them for that duty wliieli is so often needed in after-life — 
the duty of briuging tie wliole faculty, and effort and entha- 
Biaam, to bear on one subject at a time. Do not be afraid there- 
fore of giving an extra proportion of time to Latin or to Litera- 
ture, or to Natural Science, wben you find lie pupils have just 
caught the epirit of the work and are prepared to do it unusu- 
ally well. For though relatively to the particular month or 
term the distribution of time may seem inequitable, it is not so 
relatively to the whole period of the school life. 

We have, in fact, to keep in view the general principle that 
Thethree every school ought to provide in its own way and 
IdDilBDr measure, instruction and traioing of several diCfer- 

eut kinds— the practical arts, ao that the pupil 
learns to do something, aa road, write or draw; the real or spe- 
cilic teaching, so that the pupil is made to kjune something of 
the facts and phenomena round him; the disciplinal or intellec- 
tual exercise, whereby he is helped to think and observe and 
reason; and the moral training, whereby he ia made to feel 
rightly, to be affected by a right ambition, and by a sense of 
duty. But in applying this general view to different schools 
we must make great modiflcaliona, Whether a school is in- 
tended for girls or for boys, for young children or elder, for 
boarders or for day scholars, must be first considered before we 
determine its curricidum. And after all, the most important 
oongideration which will differentiate the character of various 
schools, is the length of dme which pupils arc likely to 
spend In them. Roughly we may sny that a Primary School 
is one the majority of whose scholars leave at the age of 14; a 
Secondary School, one in which Ihey remain till 16; anil a High 
School, one which may hope to retain them till 18 or 19, and 
to send them direct to the Universities. The problem may be 
further modified by special professional aims and by the neces- 
sary differences in the training of boys and girls, especially in 
relation to the side of art culture; but mainly we may keep 
these three divisions in view. 
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Now the work of a Primary school begins earlier, and is 
much more usually founded on infant-school dis- j ,j^ 
cipline than the work of either of the other two. Prijuary 
From 5 years old to 7. Uiepkytul kindly (liscipUne ^^'^ 
of the Kindergarten may be made to alternulc with abort les- 
sons on reading, writing, drawing and counting, and with 
manual and singing exercises. And during the age from 7 to 
14 it is not too much to expect tliat the child of the poor man 
who is to earn his liviug aft*ir that age shall learn to read with 
intelligence, to write and express himself well, to know somu- 
tbing of the structure of his own language, and to understand 
the meoniugs of words. The purely logical part of his training 
will be gained by instruction in the principles and the practice 
of arithmetic, and the elements of geometry; his knowledge of 
facts will be mainly that of geography and of history; the Bci- 
entiflc side of his training will be obtained through the elemen- 
tary study of mechauics or chemistry, or physiology, Erdkunde 
an JTaturkande, and the aesthetic side by vocal music and draw- 
ing, and the learning of poetry. And if to this cau t>e added 
snlflcicnt instruction in (he dements of any foreign grammar, 
say French, (o enable the pupil to pursue the study of another 
language than his own, by his own efforts after leaving school, 
the primaiy school may be considered to have done its work, 
and ID have given him, relatirely to the limited time in which 
he has been under iostructioa, a complete, coherent, and self- 
conEostent course. 

The curriculum of the Secondary School, which en Itffpothesi 
is to be carried on at least to Uie age of IS, should ^ .^j^^ 
from the first tdm at ail that is attained in tbo pri- Secondary 
marj. with some additions. It may reasonably in- 
dude the elements of two languages other ttian the pupil's own, 
of which it is expedient that one should be Latin and the other 
French or German. It should on the side of pare science be 
carried to algebra and geometry; and in the department of 
applied science should include at least one such subject as 
cliemistty, physics or astronomy rather tully treated. On the 



side of Ihe bunmnitiea it sliould recognize the stud; of a few 
llteraiy mftsterpieccs, and some knowledge of the history of 
thought as well as of events. But it ahould not. in mj opinion, 
attempt W include Greek, nor any exetcise in Latin versifica- 
tion or composition; simply because it is not possible to carry 
discipline of this kind far enough within the limits of age to 
achieve any real intellectual result. 

The public school of the Highest grade necessarily and rightly 
8. The Higb adjusts its course to the requirements of the Uni- 
8*='™''' versity, for which as a rule its pupils are destined. 

It keeps in view the same broad dlstinctionH, and the same gen- 
eral scheme of the co-ordination of studies; hut it may from the 
first lay wider and deeper foundations ; it may proceed more 
slowly, and may fitly give heed to niceties of scholarship which 
would he unsuilohle in a shorier course. The scheme put forth 
by the Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board for the final exami- 
nation in schools, which is to he regarded cither as a terminvt 
ad quern relatively 10 the public-school course, or a ierminui a 
quo relatively to the University, and is to serve either for a 
leaving certificate or tor matriculation, arranges studies in four 
groups on this wise: 

I. (1) Latin, (3) Greek, (8) French and German; 
H. (1) Scripture knowledge, (3) English. (3) History; 

HI. (1) Mathematics (elementary), (3) Mathematics (addi- 
tional); 

IV. (1) Natural Philosophy, (S) Heat and Chemistry, (8) 
Botany, (4) Physical Geography and elementary 
Geology; 
and requires candidates lo satisfy the examiners in at least foui 
subjects taken from not less than three different groups. 

Having determined the course of instruction by considering 
Eftcii coutBe ^^ "S° lo which It is likely to be prolonged, we 
rouaded and have to secure that within this probable hmit there 
oompiBie. ^jjjjj jjp unity of purpose, and a distinct recogni- 
tion of the claims of each of the four or five principal means of 
training. The course should be rounded and complete as far 



as it goes, on the suppoaition that, except in the case of achoola 
which are preparing for the University, there is little or no 
chaace that the limi; of formal school instructiau will be pro- 
longed. It is by losing sight of this, that we often commit the 
grave mistake of conducttng the school education of a hoy on 
too pretentions a plan, and on the assumption that he ia to 
make a long Hlay at school. And the incomplete fru»tum of a 
higher course is not of the same value as the whale of a scheme 
of instruction which from the first has a less ambitious aim. 
The nature and extent of a foundation must he determined by 
the character of lie superstructure you propose to build on it. 
The course of instruction should be begun with a reasonable 
pioapect of continuing it. Otherwise it may simply come to 
nothing, and represent a weary waste of time. 

And thus, we are to liave in view, for schools of all kinds, an 
education which may well deserve to be called ^mi 5^^1,111 
"liberal," because it seeks to train the man, and aseusea-'Ub- 
not merely the good tradesman or doclor or me- "^ eourae. 
chanic What we may call the "real" elements of a school 
coarse, the acquisition of power to read and write and do cer- 
tain things, and the Icnowleilgc of useful facts, will form the 
largest proportion of the work of the primary school ; while the 
fonoalJve elements, — those which seek to give general power 
and capaci^, — language, logic and acienea, will be leas promi- 
nent, simply for the reason that time is limited. But these 
higher elements should not be absent even from a eonrse of 
instruction which ended at 10 or II. And the reason why a 
High or public school course or a University course better de- 
serves to be called a course of liberal education than the other, 
is not because it neglects the " real " elements of manual iula 
and matters of fact, but simply because a larger porportion of 
its work is essentially formative and disciplinal ; and because 
every year enables the student to give relatively more attention 
to those studies, by which taijte and power and Ihoughifulness 
are increased. From Uiia point of view, it will be seen how 
unsatisfactory are such ilL-signations as "Classicid" school. 
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Bealae/tale, or " Science" school, which imply that all the inlel- 
lectual tr^oing is to be of one kind, or wonjc thaa all " Com- 
iDcrciol " school, which implies that there is to he no intellectual 
training at all, but that the whole course shall be cooacioualy 
directed rather to the means of getting a living, than to the 
claims of life il^lf . 

And if this be the true principle to be kept in view In the 
The gra- gradation of aehoola, it f oIIowh that, except within 

dotJoii of certain limits, we must not regard the pdmaiy as 
a preparatory school for tJie secondary, or the 
secondary for the high school. We need, no doubt, to con- 
struct the ladder of which we have so often heard, from the 
lower lo the highest grades of public instruction. But it 
is a grave mistake lo suppose that the highest step in a lower 
school corresponds with the lower one in tie secondai;. 
Or to change the figure, the three courses of inatrucUon — 
primary, secondary and higher— may be compared to tliree 
pyramids, of different sizes, though all in Iheir way sym- 
metrical and perfect. But you cannot take the apex of the 
larger pyramid and set it on the top of a smaller. Tou may 
indeed fit on, with a certain practical conycniencc, the top of 
the higher scheme of education to the truncated scheme of the 
lower, provided you go low enough. If by means of scholar- 
ships or otherwise, we desire lo take a promising pupil out of 
the elementary into the secondary school, it is not expedient to 
keep him in the first till 14 when (be course is ended, and then 
transfer him for the last two years of his school life Into H 
school of higher pretensions. He should be discovered earlier, 
say at 11, and placed in the higher school for a sufficiently long 
period to gain the full advantage of its extended course. And 
in like manner, If a scholar is to be helped from a secondai; 
school Into one which prepares for the Universities, he should 
not remain lo complete the school course, but should be cap- 
tured, and transferred at 14 or 15 at the latest. Otherwise it 
will be found that he has something to imlearn, that (he con< 
linuity of his school life is broken, that some of thii books and 



metliods will be new lo him, and that the conditions will not 
be favorable to Mb learning all wlikb tlie more Tbe-'aoiah- 
adTOnced school can t£a<di. This principle, if inB"SoiiooL 
once accepted, will it ia clear prove fatal to the very prevalent 
notion that the higher or more expensive school may be regarded 
OS a sort of finishing school for pupils from the lower. Thi^re 
b BlUl a theory, current eapecially among parents in regard lo 
girls, t^at it is worth while (o take a pupil from one school, and 
send her for the last year to some expeDMve eatablishment lo 
" finish." I know few more pestilent heresies than this— -the 
notion that a little lop-drcssiDgof accomplisiiments is tbe proper 
end of a school course. There is a great break ia the unity and 
sequence of the school career; and the new books and uew 
ainjs come mucli too lata lo be of any real service, and Indeed 
serve only to unGcCtle Ihe pupil. When schools are rightly 
graded each will have its own complete and characteristic 
course; and for this reason, it is only within certain limits, that 
is to say, about two years before its uatunil completion, that 
any one of these courses can be rightly regarded as preparatory 
to the other.* 

Id fashioning schemes of instruction, it is well to moke up 
our minds as to the relative advantages of day paoand 
schools and boarding schools. In this part of our boardiag 
island, a strong preference has long been felt for "'* ' 
boarding schools; and it is believed that a more complete as 
well as a more guarded course of education is attainable in 
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tliem than in day schools. In Scotland and in most European 
countriea the opposite feeling lias prevailed; snd wherever good 
day schools are within reach parents prefer to use them, and to 
look after the moral discipline of Ihcir children at home. I be- 
lieve that this view is becoming more prevalent among as, and 
that the establishment of large public day schools in towns is 
doing much to reconcile parents, especially in regard to girls, to 
a method of training which a few years ago was generally 
regarded by the middle and upper classes as inadequate and 
just a little lowering from the social point of view. The dia- 
cipliae of an orderly and intelligent home, and the intercouTBC 
with brothers and Bisters, is itself nn Important part of education. 
But this cannot be attained, when three- fourths of the year aie 
spent in an artificial community, which is very unlike a home, 
in which one's companions are all of one sex and nearly of the 
Bamc age, and in which the child is placed under the discipline 
of strangers who liave no other Uian a professional interest in 
Hotneahould Ills progress. If weconsider Ihematlcr well, there 
bo B place or Is a sense in which the custom of relying on the 
boarding school implies the degradation of the 
home. It attaches the ideas of duty, order and systematic work 
exclusively to the school; and of leisure, license and habitual 
Indulgence to the home. Now the highest conception of the 
life of youth regards both school and home as places of system- 
atlc discipline, and of orderly and happy work. It is afWr all 
in the home that much of the serious work of men, and nearly 
all the serious work of women, has ultimately lo be done; and 
the sooner this fact is made evident to the young scholar 
the better. No parent should willingly consent to part for a 
large part of the year with the whole moral supervision of hia 
child. That BO many parents do thus consent may be attribut- 
ed partly to the conviction of some, that they are unable owing 
to other occupations or to personal Inaptitude to do the work 
properly; and portly to the love of social exclusiveness, whloh 
fs a prominent characteristic and not the nohlest chajacteristic 
of people in the middle and upper ranlcs. We all know tliat a 



day school is often spohen of bb on inferior Inatitution, one in 
which there will be mixture of classes, nu object of special 
dread to the vulgar rich. With a truer sense of responsibility 
on the part of parents and truer notions us (o the functions of a 
school, this difficulty is likely to become iesa seriously felt. 
The association of scholars from different ranks of life in 
classes and lesions, involves no real danger to the manners and 
habits of a child. Oa the contraiy such associntion is well 
calculated to break down foolish prejudice, to furnish the best 
kind of intellectual stimulus, and to show the scholar his true 
place in the world in which he has lo piny his part. This prin- 
dple is already widely recognized in regard lo boys; but it is, 
for obvious reiteons, not so readily admitted in its relation to 
girls, although it is not less true and sound in their case. Ere 
long, I hope it will be admitted even by the most refined of 
parents that, with reasonable care as to the aasociniiona which 
their daughters form out ot school, they may not only without 
risk, but with great advantage, permit them to share all the 
advantages of good public day schools; and need feel no greater 
misgiving as to the results ot association for school purposes, 
than they do In respect to the meeting together on Sundays in 
the same place for public worship. 

In the boarding school, however, habits and personal associa- 
tions are necessarily formed. And since, partly Theboard- 
from necessity and partly from the preference of '"S-achooL 
parents, boarding schools will always exist, it is well to bear in 
mind that the reasons which render Ihem desirable, and which 
should contTol their organization, differ much in the case of 
boys and of girls. The great public school has much lo teach 
beaidea what is learned in the form of leKons, much which 
could not bo learned by bays at home. It is a moral gymna- 
sium, an arena for contest, a republican community in which 
personal rights have both to be maintained for one's self and 
respected in others; it should be a microcosm; a training ground 
for the business and the struggle of life, and for the duties of a 
world in which men have to work with men and to contend 



with men. But a big cnnvenluiil boarding wihool for girls is 
unlike any world whiuh thej are ever likely to enter. It haa no 
lesiion to teach and no discipline Ui furaisb which bears at all 
on the future claims of society and of home. Hence while the 
ideal boarding icbool for boys inay be large and stately; wilb 
its strong sense of corpomle unity, its traditions, its contests, its 
publicity, its representation on a small scale of municipal and 
polidcikl life; the ideal boarding school for girls is an institution 
large enough indeed as to all its teaching arrangements to admit 
of perfect classitication, right division of du^ among teachers 
and abundant inlellectual activity; but organized, as to all its 
domestic arrangements, on the principle of small sheltered 
boarding houses in separate communities of not more than 20, 
each under the care of a mislre^ who shall stand in taeopartn- 
tu. And in each of such boarding houses it is well that care 
should be taken to gather together under the same roof scholars 
of very different ages, in order that relations of helpfulness and 
protection may be established between the elder and the young- 
er, and that in (his way something analogous to the natural dis- 
cipline of a family may be attained. 

We may not forget too that all lai^'e boarding establishmenta 
fy^ when limited to pupils of one particular class, 

boarding- clergy-orphan schools, schools for officers' daugh* 

°° ■ ters, orphan-schools, and the like, have a very nar- 

rowing influence on the formation of character and are essen- 
tially wrong in principle. Any diaadvanlages which belong to 
the children of any one such class l)«;ome intensified by the at- 
tempt lo bring them up together. Eitperience has shown us 
that the worst thing to do with pauper children is to bring 
them up in pauper schools; and that the wise course is as soon 
OB possible lo let their lives be passed in ordinary homes, and 
in schools frequented by children whose parents are not pau- 
pera. So the happiest thing tor the orphan daughter of a 
clergyman Is that she should be placed in a school where the 
children do not all come from parsonages, and where some at 
least of her associates are not orphans. 
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To what eslent are the principles we bave laid down o 
fliatent with a syslem of bifurcation, or divisio 
of the upper part of the Echool, into two branches, 
aceordiag to Ihe special bent or probable destiny of Uie 
scholars? On this point there has been much discussion. 
Even in the greali'St aud most ancient of our schools, it baa 
come to be recognized that the traditional claaMcal discipline ia 
not equally suited for iUl the pupils; that what are called 
modem subjects — modem languages and sciences — have a right 
torecoguttloa; and that for all boys who are not likely to go 
to the University, as well as for all who, when they entj?r an 
academic life, mean to pay special attention to scienee, un 
alternative course should be olfered; and Ibey should be per- 
milted to substitute modern languages for ancient, or cbem- 
iatry and physical science for literature. And hence the es- 
lablEsbment in so many of the great scbools of what are called 
" modem departmenia," or " modem sides." It Is impossible 
to declare that this experiment baM been wholly successful. 
TheiB ia often a complete separation, say at the age of 15, of 
the boys in this department from those of the Modem ds- 
"clflsaical." The '•modems" are sometimes panmBnta. 
placed under the care of a elass of teachers of Inferior academic 
nnk. It is understood that the work ia rather easier, and that 
bojs of inferior abilities gravitate to it. So it comes to be re- 
garded as less a-editablc to belong to it; and Ihose who keep 
In Ibe ancient traditional groove, in which all the former 
triumphs of the school have been won, coDsidei themselves 
not only Intellectually but socially superior to those who avail 
themselves of tlie loeiis p<£nitejititB provided by the modem de- 
partment. Wiiat is worse, the masters theraselvea often en- 
courage this feeling, and let it be heeii that they think the 
more honorable school career is to be found in eiclusive de- 
votion to classics. We shall never give a (air chance to other 
forms of inteUectual discipline while this state of academic 
opinion lasts. We shall, I hope, ere long come to the con- 
clusion that the true way to recognize the claims of what are 
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called modem subjects, is not by the erectioD of separate mod- 
em departments, but rather by taking a wiser and more philo- 
sophical view of the whole range and purpose of school educa 
tiOD. It is not good that the boy who is to be a classical 
scholar should grow up ignorant of physical laws. Still leaa 
is it good that Che boy who shows a leaning for the natural 
sciences should be debarred from the intellectual culture 
which literature and language give. And it may well be 
doubted whether it ia desirahle to recognize too early the 
differences of natural bent, or probable professional career, at 
all. Up to a certain point, it is good fof all of us to Icam 
many things for which we have no special aptitude. Unless 
we do this, wo do not give our faculties a fair chance. We do 
not know until our minds have been directed to particular 
forma of study, whether they will prove to be serviceable to ua 
or not. You and 1 know many persons whose intellectual 
training has been completely one-aided ; scholars, e.g. , who have 
never given a moment's study to the sciences of experiment HDd 
observation in any form. With some of Ihcm, the result of 
this is seen in the loflj contempt with which they regard the 
kind of knowledge which they themselves do not possess. 
With others, the result is seen in a highly exaggerated estUnale 
of chemistry or civit engineering, and an atuurd and ultia- 
modesl depreciation of that form of mental culture lo which 
they themselves owed so much. Both states of mind are mis- 
chievous. And they may be guarded against by taking care 
that our school-course gives at least the elements of several 
different kinds of knowledge to every leai'ner. There cornea a 
time, no doubt, when it is quite clear that we should specialize, 
but this time docs not arrive early; and until it arrives, it is 
important that we should secure for every scholar a due and 
harmonious exercise of the language faculty, of the logical 
faculty, of the inductive faculty; as well as of ihe powers of 
acquisition, and of memory. Let arrangemenla be made by all 
means (or dropping certain studies, when experience shall have 
made it clear that they would be unfruitful. Let Qcrman be 
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the substitute for Greek, or higher proflciency in plijsics bo 
aimed at as an alternative to the closer percuptiun of clasaic 
niceties. But you do not want distinct couraos of instrucllon, 
easting side by wde, to provide for these objecla. And if 
modem departments arc to csist at all in our great schools, they 
can only justify their existence hy fulflUiag these very simple 
conditions: 

(1) That the student of language sliall not neg- ngn^uong 
lect science, nor the student of science neglect otttiBlrBuc- 
language, even after the bifurcation has begun. ™™' 

(3) That la each department, the same general curriculum 
including the humanities as well as science and mathematics 
staajl be pursued; the only difference being in the proportion of 
time devoted to each, and possibly in. the particular language 
or science selected, e.g. German for Greek, chemistry for ap- 
plied mathematics. 

(3) That as far as possible, so much of the instruction as is 
common to the scholars in both departments — and this should 
be by far the larger portion— should be given to them in com- 
mon, and not in separate departments or by separate teachers, 

(4) That there sliall be no pretext for regarding the modem 
course as intellectually inferior to the other; but that both 
courses should rank aa equivalent, exact the same amount of 
effort, and should even from the school-boy's point of view be 
equally honorable. 

Now bow far ought this general scheme of division into flye 
departments, of which the first two — the real — 
gradually yield the chief importance to the other 
three, the formative or disciplinal, to bo modified for the sake 
of girls' schools? Probably to a very small extent indeed. 
We may Indeed postulate one special condition, for which we 
men have all good reason to be thankful, that a larger portion 
of a woman's life than of ours is spent in giving pleasure to 
others; and that to charm and beautify the home is accepted by 
her as the chief — one might almost eay the professional — duty 
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■which she feela lo be most appropriale. Hence the greater ira- 
portaoee in her case of some form of artistic training. The 
elements of instnimenlftl music and of drawing should be 
taught to every girl; and these studies should be carried far 
enough to gire her faculties for them a fair ciinnce of revealing 
theroBelvcB, and lo discover ■whether she is lilielyto excel. And 
aa soon as it becomes clear, in rcsjicet to either, that she has no 
special aptitude, and no prospect of atfainiug excullence, the 
subject should be dropped. Nothing adds more to the charm 
of life than good muaic, but nothing is more mclanchol}' than 
to reflect upon the wasted hours spent by many a girl in tlie 
mechanical practice of music, from which neither she nor any 
hearer derives real enjoyment. But thia admission once mode, 
and the just claims of art and taste as part of a woman's edu- 
cation duly recognised, there seems no good reason for making 
any aubslantial difference between the intelleclual training of 
one sex and that of the other. The reasons which have been 
urged for a co-ordinate development of faculty apply to the 
human and not lo any specially masculine needs. 

We are bound to make a practical protest against that view 
of a girl's education which prevails so widely among ignorant 
parents. They often care more for the accomplishments by 
which admiration is to be gained in early years, than for those 
qualities by which it is to be permanently retained, and the 
work of life is to be done. In the 1ong-nin, the usefulness and 
happiness of women and their power of making others happy 
depends, more than on anything else, on the number of liigh 
and worthy subjects in which tiey lake an intelligent interest. 
Some day perhaps we may be in a position to map out the 
whote field of knowledge, and to say bow much of it is mascu- 
line and bow much of it is feminine. At present the data for 
such a classihcBlion are not before us. Experience has not yet 
justified us in saying of any form of culture or useful knowledge 
that it is beyond Ihe capacity of a woroan to attain it. or that 
it is unsuited to her intellectual needs. Meanwhile the best 
whicii we can devise ought lo be put freely 



within Uie reach of men and women alike, Wa may be well 
content to wait aQ<I see what comes of it; for we may be sore 
that no harm cnn posaibly como of it. 

Aa to ihe distribution of time, it ia Impossible to lay down 
any rigid rale, applicable to Ecbools of different Distribution 
characters and aims. Specimen timo-tables might *•' '™^- 
easily be given, but they would probably be very misleading. 
It may be useful, however, to keep in view some geoeral direc- 
tions for the fabrication of your own time-lablc : 

(1) Calculate (he total number of hours per week available 
for instruction, and begiu by determining what proportion of 
these hours should be devoted respeclivoly to the several sub- 
jects. 

(2) In doing this contrive to Bllcmate the work bo that no 
two exercises requiring much mental effort or the some kind of 
effort come together, e.g. let a lesson in translation, in history 
or arithmetic, be followed by one in wriling or drawing; one 
In which the judgment or memory is most exercised by one in 
which another set of faculties is called into play. It is Obvious 
t2iat the esercises which rcqiure most thinking should gcnurally 
come earliest in the day. 

(3J Have regard to the character and composition of your 
teaching staff; and to the necessity for continuous yet well- 
varied and not too laborious employment for each of them ; par- 
ticidarly for those who arc specialists, or teachers of single 
subjects. 

(4) As a rule do not let any lesson last longer tJion three- 
quarters of an hour. It is unreasonable to expect continuous 
and undivided attentiou for a longer time, and with very young 
children even half an hour Ls enough. Thus a three hours' 
school In the morning should be divided into four parts, ajid a 
two hours' attendance in the afternoon into three. 

(5) An interval of ten minutes may fitly be provided in the 
middle of each school-time, for recreation in play room or 
ground. So a morning will give three lessons of three-quarters 
of an hour C!)cli, one of liidf an hour, which is quite long 
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enough sa; for u dictation or a writing lesson, and a little 
break beside. 

(6) Let the plans Ijc bo arranged aa to provide movement and 
change of position at cnch pause in the worlt. One leason a 
day may very properly be pven to tlie scholars standing. 

(T) Lot one short period be reserved in eveiy day for the 
criticiam of Ibe preparatory or other lessons which have been 
done out of school. We shall sec hereafter that some forma of 
home lessons admit of vety effecliveand expeditious correction 
In class. 

(8) Heservc also ashort period, for some purpose not compre- 
hended in the routine of studies, say the last half-hour of the 
week, for gathering the whole school together, addressing them 
on some topic of geoeral interest, or reading an extract from 
some interesting Ijook. 

(S) Do not so fill up your own time, if you are the principal 
teacher, and have assistants, as to be unable to fulfil the duty 
of general supervision. Provide for your own inspection and 
examination of the work of the several classes, at least once 
In every two weeks, and take care that the work of all youth- 
ful teachers, and of those who are not fully trained, goes on in 
your sight. 

(10) Punctuality should be the rule at the end as well as the 
beginning of a lesson; otherwise you do not keep faith with 
your scholars. The time-table is in the nature of a contract 
between you and them. Do not break it. The pupils arp as 
much entitled to their prescribed period of leisure, as yoa ore 
to your prescritied time of lecturing and expounding. 

I cannot tell you how much a school gains by possessing a 
thoroughly weU considered time-table, and adhering closely to 
it. In the elementary school, as you know, the time-table once 
sanctioned and approved by the Inspector, and duly displayed, 
becomes the law of the school, and must not in any way be de- 
parted from. And I feel sure that you will gain by putljng 
yourselves under a }vp'ijie just as severe. For the habit of as- 
signingo time for every duty, and pup/^tuailyt)frforiy»ti)g every- 



ihiog in iis dme, is of great value in the formation of charac- 
ter. And every good school is aometUog more than a place 
for the acquiremeni of knowledge. It should serve as a disci- 
pline for the orderly pertommnce of work all through life, it 
should set up a high Btandard of method and punctuality, 
should train to habits of organized and steadfast eSort, should 
be ■' an image of the mighty world." 

In separating a school into classes two conditions have to t>e 
fulfilled — thai the scholars shall be near enough iu ciassiflca- 
ability and knowledge to work well together, to ""''■ 
help and not hinder one another, and that there shall be a suf- 
ficient number of scholars in one class to secure real emulation 
and menliii stimulus. A large school in which the ages rauge 
from 10 to 15 may for the foimer purpose have Ave classes. 
Indeed it may be roughly said that there should be as many 
cloflsea 33 there are yeara In the school-life of the scholam. 
Otherwise, you will be miagling children in tlie same class 
whose attainments and powers differ so widely that either some 
of ihem will be held back, or otJiers will be urged to progress 
loo rapidly. On the other hand, it is essential that classes should 
be of a certain size, and I Iwlieve lliat every teacher who under- 
stands his business prefers large classes to small ones. There 
are advant^es in tlie fellowship and sympathy which are 
generated by numbers, in the self-knowledge which the pres- 
ence of others gives to each, and especially in the stimulus 
which a dull or commonplace child receives from hearing the 
answers and witnessing tie performances of the best in tlie 
class. And these advantages cannot be gained in a small class. 
In fact I believe it is as easy to teach SO together as 10; and 
tliat in some respects the work is done with more zest and more 
brightness. So it will be seen that the two conditions we have 
laid down cannot both be fulfilled except in schools of a certmn 
size. There is in fact an inevitable waste of resources and of 
teacblDg power in any school of less than 100 children; and a 
very serious waste in smiill schools of 20 or 30, In all of them 
you must ciOicr sacrifice the uniformity of the leaching, or you 
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mnst, ftt considerable coat, have a teacher for every group of fix 
or seven scholars, and in auch cksses must socriflcc the intel- 
lectual life and spirit which numbers alone can give. For the 
sake of thia intellectual life I should be prepared to make some 
8acriflc«8 of other considerations, and even to incur the risk in 
small schools of keeping back one or two elder sctaolara, or 
pushing now and then a backward scholar a little farther on 
than would otherwise be desirable. The most joyless and nn- 
satisfaetory of all scboolB are those in which each child is treated 
Individually, is working few or no exercises in common with 
others, and comes up lo be questioned or to say a lesson alone. 
In examining a scholar on entrance, before the age of ten it is 
Entianoe ^^^' *" determine his position mainly by his read- 

ing and by Lis arithmetic. Above that age, es- 
pecially in a school in which language fonns the 
staple of the higher instruction, an elementary emminatioQ in 
Latin, In Arithmetic and in English will suffice to determine 
his poation. These are the best rough teals for choosing the 
class in which he should be placed. If you are in doubt, it Is 
safer and better to put bim low at first rather than too high. It 
is always easy as well as pleasant lo promote him afterwards, if 
you have at first underestimated his powers; and it is neither 
easy nor pleasont lo degrade him if you begin by making a 
mistake In the other direction. I do not think it desirable to 
have separate classification for diifercnt subjects, except for 
special subjects such as drawing or music In which the in- 
dividual gifts and tastes, of children otherwise alike in age and 
standing, necessarily differ considerably. But for all the or^ 
dinary subjects of class instruction, language, history, reading, 
writing, and lessons on science, it is well to keep the same 
scholars together. Alittle latitude may perhaps be allowed for 
scholars in the same cla.'tB who have made different degrees of 
progress in Arithmetic, and It will not always be possible or 
desirable that all the scholars in a class should be working ex- 
actly the same sums. Tel even here we have to ask ourselves 
what we mean by progress. It docs not meap hunying on to 



an advanced rule; but a fuller mastery over the applications of 
the lower rules. I would tlierefore resist the very natural 
desire of the more intcUigent scholars, who may have got on 
faster, and purbaps finislicd all the exercises in the textbook 
under a particular rule, to go on to a new rule before their fel- 
lows. It is much better to let them occupy their time either in 
recapituliitioii, or in doing exercises you have specially selected 
from a more difficult book, and in dealing with rather more 
complex eiemplifi cations of the lower rules. When a new rule 
is taken the whole class should begin it at once; because as we 
fihall hereafter see the oral exposition of a new rule is an es- 
sential part of class-work; and it is one in which you cannot 
dispense with that kind of intellectual exercise which comes 
from questioning, cross-questioning, and mutual liolp. And if 
this be true of Arithmetic, then certainly it is true of every 
other subject which is usually taught in schools. 

A word or two may be properly added on the subject of fees. 
They will have a necessary tendency to increase, ^^ 
at the Talue of money alters, and the public esti- 
mation of good teaching rises. Already Uie sums mentioned on 
p. 56, which were recommended by the Schools' Inquiry Com- 
mission in 1867, have often proved to be inaulBcient for the 
sadsfactory conduct even of schools provided with good build- 
ings for which no interest has to be paid. Much will depend 
on the size of the schools — for tlie c<wt per head is reduced 
when numbers are large— and much also upon the character of 
the place and Ita surroundings, and upon the value, if any, of 
the endowment the school possesses. But whatever the fees 
prescribed, they should be inclusive of all the school charges, 
and of all the subjects taught in it. There is no harm in 
graduatiiig fees by age, or in imposing a heavier charge on 
those who come into the school late. But there should be no 
graduation by aubjecls— no estras, except perhaps for instru 
mental music, or other special subject requiring quaai-privalc 
Instruction. Nothing is more fatal to the right classification of 
a school, and to ita corporate unity, than the necessity of ap- 



pealing to the parent at each atagi; of a pupil's career, to know 
If this or that particular subject can be afiorded or sanctioned. 
A school is not a mart, in which separate purchases may be 
made for each scholar at diacretloii of so much French, or 
Latin or Mathematics, but on organized community for the 
purposes of common instruction, in which no oUier distinction 
should be recognized among tbG scbolara thau the fltncNS of 
each 10 enter a parlicular class or to commence a new study. 
And of this fitness the principal teacher should bo the sole 
judge. There may be in special circumstances good reasona 
for reducing the fee to the holders of scholarships or exhibi- 
tions; but the fee prescribed bj regulation for those wtio have 
no special privilege should always be such as shall boncatlj 
avow to tbe parents the true market value of the education im- 
parted, and as shall place within the reach of every scholar who 
is admitted, without exception, the full advantage of all the in- 
struction which the school can furnish. 




m. THE SCHOOL-ROOM AND ITS APPLI- 
ANCES. 

We may fitly devote one of our meetings to the conaidccation 
of the phyBical conditions under which Bchool Thephralcal 
■work should he carried on, and the merely laate- ^Sec^^il''' 
rial equipments and appliances which are needed teaching. 
in teaching. Such couBiderationa are of great importance. No 
effective leaching la possihle when children are in a state of 
physical discomfort. We cannot sfiord to despise one of the 
artifices which science and experience have adopted, for mak- 
ing our scholars more at ease, and putting them into a more 
receptive attitude for instruction. What then arc the moat 
favorable estemal conditions under which the work of a school 
can he carried on? 

There Is first the neceaaity for suflScient space. In the 
elementary schools it is an imperative require- 
ment that at least eight square feet of floor area 
Bball be provided for every child, and Ihis in a room ten feet 
high means a tolal apace of 80 cubic feel. This is the mioi- 
mum; and in schools provided by the rates it lias of late been 
the practice to require a larger space — ten superficial feet or 100 
cubic feet But a more liberal provision still is needed in 
good secondary schools. For you have not only to provide 
sitting-room at a deslt for each scholar, but room for each class 
to stand up and means for combining two or more clft.?sca for 
collective lessons. It is obvious that the space-requirement 
must be mainly determined by the nature of the organization 
of the school, whether in separate class-rooms or in one large 
room. As a general rule there is no harm in providing an 
isolated class-room for every class for which you are also able 
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to provide a responsible adult leacher who does not need con- 
Btant aupervision. And many modem schools are constructed 
on Ibc theory that all the work is 1o be done In claBS-rooma, 
and that all the space needed is a sufficient number of such 
rooms to seat all \h2 scholars. But there arc oecaalons on 
'wbich it is desirable that all the scholara should assemble to- 
gether; for morning or evening prayer, for singing, or for 
collective addresses. Without a central hall large enough to 
contain the whole of the scholars, the corporate life of a school 
cannot be properly sustained and many opportunities are lost 
of making the scholars conscious of their relations to each 
other and to the general repute and success of the school. And 
It is manifest that if such a central hall is used for these public 
purposes alone, and not for leaching, n 
and the estimate of area already given 
two. In some modem schools the i 
arranged in the four sides of a quadrangle which is covered in, 
and which serves the double purpose of a central hall and of a 
common Tntrance to all the rooms. In this way you econo- 
mize space and dispense altogether with the necessity for a 
. corridor. Horeover such an arrangement renders the assem- 
bling of all the scholars from their separate rooms, and the 
dismissal of all to their work after the roll-call or the prayen 
of the morning, a simpler and easier process. On the whole, 
experience ehovra that in a well-planned, lofly room two or 
three or even more different classes may work apart without 
any disadvantage; and this arrangemeot is a vc:y convenient 
one for securing due supervision over younger teachers, and 
especially for the occasional junction of two or three classes for 
some lecture or special exercise which may be given collec- 
■ tively. Of course, if yon are in circumstances which make 
you indifferent lo cost, it is a good thing to have class-room 
accommodadon enough for the whole school, and a central 
hall for no other than quasi-public gatherings. Even then 
some of the adjacent class-rooms should be so divided by mova- 
ble parliiiona thnt livo of them may be readily thrown Inlo 
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« when occasioii requires. But when circumslouces render 
it important lo economize apace or money, one large room 
-which will hold the enlire acUool for collccliYo purposes, and 
class-rooma ennagh ki hold hulf llie scholars, will suffice. This 
arrangemait presupposes that, for ordinary class work, coie 
halE of the classes will meet and receive their lessons side by 
aide in the principal room. Thus, taking 100 aa the unit, there 
should he one room of 45 ft. by 20, in which all can sit, but in 
which half are htibituolly taught; and two class-rooms, about 
15 by 17, each sufficiently large to provide accommodulion for 
35 scholars. Class-rooms should be adjacent and should have 
glass doors, not necessarily for easier supervision, though that 
is importjuit, but for increase of light. 

As lo light, we have to remember that all glare should be 
avoided, and that therefore southern windows ai 
not Ihio best. It is well to have one southern wii 
dow for cheerfulness, but the main light should be the sleadier 
und cooler light from the north. I need hardly say that though 
sunshine may easily be in excess in a school room, you cannot 
have too much of it in a play-ground. The best light for work- 
ing purposes is from the roof; but skylights are oft^n hard to 
open, and in snowy weather are apt lo become obscured. They 
should not therefore be Ibe only windows. Tou secure a better 
diffuaioa of light throughout a room and avoid shadows by 
having all windows high up, the lowest part being 6 or 7 ft. 
from the ground. But this is not, owing to the structure of 
rooms, always possible. When windows are low side light ia 
preferable both lo that from behind, which causes the pupil to 
ait in his own shadow, and to that from the front, which ia apt 
to distress bi9 eyes. And of side lights that from the loft hand 
ia always the best; otherwise the pupil's writing ia done at a 
disadvantage and in the shadow of bis own pen. 

In planning desks, you have lo consider several requirements; 
(1) They should be comfortable, with a height of j^^^^ 
2 ft. for little chddren, and 3 ft. 6 ia. to 3 ft. for 
older scholars; the seat in both cases being about ns high from 



the ground as the length of the leg from the knee lo the fooL 
There should he a hack rail not more Uian 10 inches high, and 
for very jouug children ahout 7 inches high, to give support 
Just at that portion of the back where it is most needed. Most , 
backs lo seats and pewa are too high. (3) They should be easy ■ 
of access; for in writing-leasona, half the work of the teacher I 
consists In going round the cliujs pointing out the errors, c 
rccting and pencilling them; and this !a impossihle if the dcski | 
are long or too crowded. At least 1 fl. 8 in. should be allowed ( 
for each child. In some of the American schools access 
facilitated by giving to each scholar a separate desk and seat, the I 
latter revolving on a pivot, and having its own back like a chair, i 
But this is a very expensive arrangement. In the schools of ' 
the School Board for London, the desks are called "dual." 
Each of these measures about 3 ft. 4 in. long, and accommo- , 
dales two children. They are constructed with a hinge, so that I 
the front half can be lifted up when standing exercises are 
given. (3) The seats of scholars should be compactly arranged; 
so that for t«)iching the whole doss may be brought well into 
one focus, and not spread over too wide an area for thorough 
supervision and economy of voice. This requirement appears to 
conflict in some measure with the first-named conditions. Yet It ' 
seems so important that, for the sake of it, I should be inclined J 
to sacrifice some other advantages. The desks should be so sr- ' 
ranged that tlie angle of vision for the teacher does not exceed 45*. 
It is a mistake to have more than five desks deep. If there are 
six the scholars behind are too far oS for effective oversight or 
perfect hearing. (4) Desks should be veryslightly sloped, nearly 
flatand about 1 foot wide; it will suffice if the seats have a width 
of 6 inches'. There should be a shelf-space underneath for 
books or slates, and when each scholar has a fixed place allotted 



■ For fuUor details on tlils Biibjeet, and indeed on moat of the topiei 
treated In IhiB chapter, the reader will do well to consult an eicellent 
work, fiobaon's School Architeciure, and alBO on AmeiicaD work by 
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to him, tluB BpBCe may be kept for all Eiis own books and be- 
loDgings. But escopl for a very limited uumber of tie eldest 
and most tmatworthy sdiolars in a Higl) ijckool, it U not well 
lo hare lockers; all pigeon-holes and covered spaces whicli are 
appropriated (o the use of individual BCholors should be open 
or easily opeoahle; there should he no secrets or private boarda, 
and the occasional and frequent inspection of Ihem is itaelf a 
usefol discipline in neatness. (5) I would have you distrust all 
contrivances by which desks like Ooldsmitli's " l)ed by night 
and chest of drawers by day" undertake to serve two purposes, 
e.g. to turn over and furnish a hack suited for older people in 
B lecture-room, or lo he fixed horizonlally two lagetlier to make 
a tea-table. All such devices are unsatisfactory and involve a 
SBcriflce of complete fitness for school purposes. The desks 
should he so arranged that the teacher from his desk should 
command the whole group. There are two ways of effecting 
this. If his own desk is on the floor, tbe fourth and fifth rows 
of desks at the hack should bo raised by two steps, so that each 
shall be higher than that in front. If, on the other hand, all 
the echolars' desks are on the same level fioor, he tdmself 
should have his desk on a mounted estrade or platform. (6) 
We have to remember also that all the work of a scholar has 
not to be done at a desk. For the due maintenance of life and 
animation in teaching, It is well, as I have already said, to give 
some of tbe lessons to scholars in a standing position. The 
change of attitude is a rehef, and is conducive to mental activ- 
ity. Do not therefore have bo large a portion of your school 
or class room encumbered with desks as to make this arrange- 
ment impossiTjle. Always have space enough reserved to enable 
you U> draw out the class into the form of a standing semi- 

The questions of warmth and of ventilation should always be 
considered together. They ate rather complex, „ ^. „ 
owing lo the very diiferent form of buildings, the 
Upect of tbe rooms, and tbe relative position of near and sur- 
nsunding objects. Teachers liave few opportunities of being 
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consulted hj arcbileuls about the requiremenla on which they 
wish to insist, but it ia well to Lave a few prineiplea in view, 
ready for such an opportuoity when it occurs. We liBve to 
remember that each of us breathes about 16 times b minute or 
960 timea an hour, and that every time we do this the air In any 
confined room is partly vitiated. The indispensable Ibiug is 
that every room should have some means of admitting fresh 
and emitting foul air. There are several ways of attainiag this. 
When rooms open out Into a corridor, a good place for a venti- 
lalor is over the door; 'when a group of gas-burners ia in the 
centre of llie room, there should he a ventilating shaft above it 
to cany oS the products of combustion. In some cases a vcn- 
tUating opening in the wall of the chimney above the fireplace is 
useful. And for the admission of fresh air, a Tobin ventilating 
shaft in Ihc comer of the room, communicating below with (he 
outer air and open about 7 feet above the floor, so as to intro- 
duce a current of air where no draught will be felt by the head, 
Is often an eSective cspurimcnt But uU windows should be 
made to open, both at the top and bottom; and in any interval 
which occurs in the work of the class, they should be opened. 
A very slight opening both at the lop and the bottom of a win- 
dow at the same time is often found to be effectual as a venti- 
lator; for you have here what the engineers call an upward and 
a downward sbaft, the colder ait coming in at the bottom, and 
passing upwards ao as to expel the had air at the upper open- 
ing. And if, owing to the defective supply of means for at- 
taining this purpose, you have any reason to suppose that the 
air is likely to become bad in a three houra' sitting of the 
school, it ia a good plan W break up the class for ton minutes 
when half the morning's or afternoon's work ia over, and in 
thia short intorval to throw open all the windows and introduce 
a fresh supply, even in the coldest weather, of jiure air. The 
little sacrifice of time will be more than eompensaled. 

Ah to warmth, wc have to remember that the tomperaturo, if 
work, especially sedentary work, is to be carried on in comfort, 
should not inany schoolroom be lower than 60\ But it is bad 
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policy to get warmth by viciaiiiig tie air, e.g. by gaa-fltoves, by 

t provided with flues, by steain, or by _ ^ 
largehealcd metal surfaces. Oa the whole, except 
for very large schools, open flres, if judicious arrangements are 
made to surround them with proper reflecting fturfaccs and also 
a diffuse an equable temperature through the room and to pre- 
vent waste of fue!, are best for the purposes of heat and ven- 
tilation as well as of cheerfulness. It may be added tliat a gray 
color ie belter for the walls than either a more pronounced and 
strong color or simple white. 

Of the teaching appliances in the room, no one is more im- 
portant than the Black-board. We may n 
haps go so far as the enthusiasfic Charbonneau, 
who says " Le tableau n 

; may safely say that no school or class-room is complete 
without one; that there is no single subject of instruction 
wherein constant reAourse should not be bad to it ; and that it 
and all its proper appurtenances of chalk, sponge, and duster 
should always be within aisy reach, that there may be no ex- 
cuse for dispensing with its aid whenever it is wanted. Per- 
haps there ia no one eria: by which you may detect at once so 
clEsrly the difTerence between a skilled and an unskilled teacher, 
as the frcquenry and tact with which he uses the black-board. 
i American schools there is a black-board nil round 
n, 4 or 5 ft. wide; and the black surface close to the 
teacher's desk extends nearly to the ceiling. This surface is 
more often of slate than of wood, and ia sometimes of a mate- 
rial known as liquid slating. It is occasionally of a green color 
d of black, as offering a pleasaater surface to the eye; but 
< diagrams and writing are apt to be lees clear when any color 
but black Is adopted. 

I will give you from the official regulations of the Belgian 
Government ibe list of objects required to be pro- pu-,,,™- „. 
vided in every State school : _ . . . 



A bust or portrait of the King, some religious 



In Belgium. 






ft small shelf or case for the teacher's own books of 
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leference, a collection of weights and TnetLaures, a set of dlft- 
grama or pictures for each of the subjects taught. 

A map of Europe, a map of Belgium, a globe, a special map 
of the province, and a cadastral plan (ordnance map) of the 
commune in wliieh the school is situated. 

A small collection of objecla of natural hialory, illuatrative, 
aa far OS possible, of the flora, fauna, and physical producla of 
the district. 

A clock; a thermometer; and a collection iDustrative of the 
principal geometrical forms. 

A frame or board on which to afflx aU programmes and 
special rules, as well as the permanent time-table of the class. 

To this one might add that an easel on which maps or dia- 
grams may be displayed is useful, and that all books, slates, 
and other ohjecia in use in the class should be kept in an easily 
accessible cupboard in the room itself, not only l>ecauec aS 
these things should be at hand — otherwise there is a prclcsi 
Sometimes for trying to do without them — but also because all 
felcbing and carrying from store cupboards at a distance in- 
crease the risk of loss and destruction. 

We are to remember that over and above tie convenience and 
economy which have to be secured in regard to all scliool-mate- 
Care of tumi- ^^^' 'here are important iocidenlal purposes to be 
tant '°'§isoi ^'■'^ ^y ^^"^ ""d method in all these material 
pUne In arrangements. We tiave to teach respect for pub- 

babita. jjj. property, care in liaudling things which are not 

our own or which have no visible owner. It is notorious that 
this is much disregarded in higher schools for boys, and that 
the aspect of Uic desks and school furniture in them is such as 
would be simply disgraceful in a school for the poor. There 
seems no good reason for this difference. I would therefore 
never permit the school-room to be used for play, or to be open 
as a common room out of school hours when there is no super- 
vidon. Remember too that every time you enlist the Bervices 
o! the scholara in some little effort to render the school-room 
and its surroundings more comely and attractive, you are doing 
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somethiDg to encxjuragc the feeling of loyalty and pride in the 
school, add are doing etiil more to educate them int« a percep- 
tion of beauty, aaid a desire for refined and tasteful surround- 
ings. In schools for the poor, this aim is especially important; 
but In schools for children of every rank, it must be borne in 
mind that the careful and artiatic arrangement of all the school 
maleriBl. and of all pictures and illustrations, is a silent but 
very effective lesson in good taste; and will go far to make 
children love order and neatness. Whoever carriea into bia 
own home a feeling of discomfort and of ajsthetic rebellion 
against dirt, vulgTirity, and untidiaess, has learned a lesson 
which is of coDsiderable value as a foundation for an orderly 
life. Old Joseph Lancaster's rule, " A place for everything 
and everything in its place," is of uoiversal application. 

The registration of admission and of attendance in elemen- 
tary schools suloidized by government grants do- 
mands a special and minute care, owing to the ^^ 
fact that a portion of the grant is assessed according to the at- 
tendance: some of the payments made being dependent on the 
average attendance of scholars and some on the aggregate of 
attendances mode by the particular scholars presented for ex- 
amination. Hence, for the elementary schools the strictest 
rules are laid down (1) ^ot the marking of every attendance, 
(3) for the compulation of the numtier of attendances registered 
(or each child in every year and in every separate school term, 
(3) for the computation of averages la each class, and of the 
whole school ; the total number of all the registered attendances 
belog of course for this purpose divided by the number of times 
in which the school has been open. No erasures are ever al- 
lowed. An exact estimate is thus easily arrived at as lo the 
degree in which the woric of the school has been interrupted 
by bregularit; of attendance, and as to Ibe proportion of the 
actual attendance to the number of those whose names appear 
cm Qie school registers. Nothing so elaborate is needed in the 
case of higher schools, partly because no grant of public money 
is Involved, and partly because in such scboois the s 
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anend much more regularly. But I am Burc that the impor- 
tance of earefiil reEiatration is ioauffldentlj recognized In our 
secondary and high scLools; and I tbink tbat even in Oie best 
of them it Is essential that there should be a syatematic record 
for each pupi] of these particulars: (1) the date of admiseloD 
and the exact age; (3) the date of promotioD to a higher class 
or of the entry on a new study; (3) abaence; (4) lalcneae; (5) the 
reauh of each exammation; (8) any puninhmcnt or failure of 
duty. 

Tou want all these particulars for your own satisfaction; and 
also for reference when you send to the parent of each scholar, 
Communica- ^' ^^ ^'^ "^ ""* term, a tabulated statement diow- 
tion to ing his predae position aa to attendance, conduct, 

^^ and progress. The particuhirs which parents have 

a right to exf)ect from a. well-ordered ecbool, and which may ■ 
easily be recorded and summari/^d at the end of the term 
wherever the habitual book-keepinj; is cnreful, are these: 

The number of times fn which the scholar has been absent 
from a lesson or late in attendance. 

The result of any examinations which may have been held 
within the term. 

The number of scholars in the class to which he belongs. 

His standing, in order of merit, in regard lo each subject of 
instruction. 

His place in the form or class, as determined by the collec- 
tive result of bis work. 

A general estimate of hia conduct. 

So long as these particulars are held in Tiew, it tnatters little 
TabuiBted ^h^t form the report takes. You will of cotffse 
ruporw ot preserve a duplicate of every such report. Each 
progreaa. teacher Will do woll to adopt Ilia own form, and 
to determine on his own particular mode of estimation, 
whether arithmetical, by the use ot mere flgnros or marks; or 
more general, by ihe use of such symbols aa Excellent, Good, 
Fair, Moderate, and Imperfect, The thing to be chiefly borne 
in mind in the choice of your system of marking ia to reduce 
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'O a miDimum the chauce of caprice and guesa-work, and not 
to atteinpl to record (laythiiig unless you have carefully pre- 
served the data by which you ca,a assure yourself that the 
record is thoroughly accurate. Some teachers, in thdr zeal for 
comprehensiveness of statement, have columns for deportment, 
for politeness, and for oUier moral qualities -which are in their 
e very difficult to estimate, and in respect lo which hap- 
hazard and therefore somewhat unjust eetimutes are almost 
necessarily made. For example I have seen in some foreign 
schools columns for registering " moralite d'tl^ves," "disposi- 
tiona naturelles," and other impossible data. Here the rule is a 
good one: Do not pretend U> measure with arithmetical exact- 
ness qualitiea and results which are essentially incapable of such 
meamiremcnt. 

In the French Lyoces, the flyatem of registration is often voiy 
elaborate. There is (1) Registrud'inscripiion, (3) Registrc d'ap- 
pel, or attendance, (3) Registredes Compositions, and (4) Regislre 
des bona points, in which marten are recorded for conduct, and 
for the results of every class or other esamioation. The whole 
of Uiese marks are added up and tabulated at the end of every 
montb, B copy being kept by the pupil, and one sent to his 
parents or guardians. 

One of the requirements in the public elementary schools, 
which at Srst appeared to many of the teachers to school 
be a needless addition lo the routine and burden of ^i^**- 
their lives, is the keeping of what is called a Log-book or 
School Diary. It Is a thick volume, such aswlllla.st for a good 
many years, and is generally fastened with a Bmrnah lock. 
The Code requires that entries shall be made in this twok at 
leaat once a week, and that thus a record eball be kept of the 
I In^MOtor's report, of changes in the staff, of visits of managera, 

d other facts concerning the school and its teachers. It is 

t permitted to enter reflections or opinions of a general char- 
I ader. Now the practice thus enforced by authorily has come lo 
I be generally approved and liked on its own merits, and lias been 
d of considerable value. Many little c 



Uaiory of a. school which appear of ao importance at the mo- 
ment require to be recalled afterwards, and uru seen to have iin. 
expected value when referred to. Tbe date of the entry of a 
new teacher on his duty, the introduction of any new Bchool- 
book, or plan, or piece of apparatus; the starting of a new 
series of lessons; the result of a periodical examination; special 
occurrences in relation to the discipline of the school; promo- 
tion of scholars from one class to another; any unusual circum- 
fllance which affecta the attendance; the visit of a stranger or a 
governor— all these are matters which are easy to Jot down at 
the time of their occurrence; and which serve to make up the 
history of the school, and to give continuity and interest to its 
life. The adoption of the plan may be strongly recommended 
in schools of all grades. 

It may be well also to remember that, especially in schools of 
Sdicmi book- T ^i^e in which the number of books and the 
keeping. quantity of school material given out is large, 

there should always be a Stock book, in which a ledger Is 
kept, showing how and when books and stationery are given 
out, and to whom. The office ot keeping the needful record 
is a very simple one, which may well devolve on an asslstonl, 
or even on an elder scholar; and it will be found that the prac- 
tice conduces to economy and order; and enables you to know 
exactly in what direction to look, if you have reason to susiiect 
negligence or waste. 

I spoke in the first lecture of the Importance of Ihe habit of 
Teadtusn' preparing the notes of many and indeed most of 
note-booka. (he lessons you give. To this I may now add that 
such notes should not be on fugitive scraps, but should al- 
ways be made in a book and carefully preserved. Unless a 
teacher docs this habitually he squanders much time and effort, 
and has Ihe weary task of preparing many of tus lessons over 
again. Suppose you keep a brief record of the plan and order 
of each lesson, of the books or authorities you consulted in 
getting it up; suppose you add a little note after giving it, stat- 
ing whether it proved loo long or too short, looeasyor too dlffl- 




cult; and Indicating for your own private Information how it 
migbC be more effective); given next time: and lastly suppose 
you leave a blank space at the end of each, tmd enter in it from 
time 1« time, as new information comes in your way, other 
facts or references wUch wUi be helpful whenever you go over 
the same ground again; you wUl find the practice easy and 
well calculutod to economize time and power. It will bring all 
your wider reading and added experience to bear on the enrich- 
ment of your profes^onal resources; it will aid you in gather- 
ing up the fragments of life's teaching "that nothiug be lost." 

In the higher classes, and for all lessons which take the form 
of lectures, it is a good practice to let the scholars gcholara' 
have note-books, to take down at the moment any note-boota. 
details which are likely to escape the memory. But such note- 
taking is of no value whatever, unless the notes are used after- 
wards as helps to the writing out of an amplified and careful 
summary of the contents of the lesson. Mere note-taking is 
often one of the most delusive and unfruitful of pmcticea. 
Consider for a, moment, what is the purpose which the taking 
of notes ought to serve. I have seen students in reading 
Froude'a lusloty, or Mill's Logic, sit down witli the book on 
one side of them and a large note or commonplace book on the 
other into which they have laboriously made copious estracla. 
There seems to be a good deal to show for thia effort; but the 
result often is that the author's thoughts have merely been 
transferred out of one book into another; and the proportion of 
tlieae thoughta which have actually found a lodgment in the 
student's intelligence is very small indeed. There has been a 
■aeobanical process of appropriation, not a rational one.' 

The true way to make notes of a book when you read it ia — 

• " Men seldom read again what thay have coniniiCl«d to paper, nor 
nmBmber what they have bo camm1tt«l one lota, the b<«tter for thtdr 
additional trouble. On the contrarf , I believe It haa a direct (endenoy 
to doHtroy the promptituiie and tenuity of memory by diminlahlnB the 
vigor or present atlflotlon and Beduclop the mind to depoad on futon 



if it is your own— to mark in the margin the paasages which 
Note-taUug Jf" ^^^ 'o ^ of mo!;! vaJuu, and to make at 
Kenerally. Qm e^j ^ ij[t[g in^jej of references, which will 
differ from the pruiled index, in being specially auil£d to 
you, and calculated lo liotp you in conBulting the book here- 
after. But except for these purposes, I would not read 
with a pencil in hand, or copy out exCracla. It is far bet- 
ter lo read lUrough an entire chapter or section, while the 
whole faculty is bent on following the reasoning or under- 
standing the facts. Then when you have closed the book, and 
while your memory is fresh, sit down, and reproduce in your 
own words as much of the contents of the chapter as you 
please. By this means you will have been forced to turn the 
subject over in your own mind, to ruminate a little, and so to 
make it your own. But unless this process of rumination go« 
on, there is no security that any of the knowledge you are 
trying to acquire is actually assimitalcd. And tlie name rule 
applies to the use of notebooks during lectures. Many students 
make a great effort to seize rapidly whole sentences and to set 
them down at the time; but while they are writing one down, 
anoUier follows which gravely modifies (he first, and this 
escapes them. Thus they get a few disjointed fragraenls, torn 
from their proper connection, and tbey fail to gain any true 
intellectual advantage from the whole. I am aware that the 
Judicious use of a iiotr-lKiok deiwnds a good deal on the special 
character of the teaching; and that a good many lecturers in 
the Univeraitie.1 and elsewhere expressly adapt their prelections 
to the case of studenla wbo take notes, I have heard very able 
lectures which look the form of measured, brief, but very preg- 
nant sentences, [a which the lecturer had lieen at the pains to 
concentrate as much thought as possible ; these sentences being 
slowly uttered, with a aufllcient pause at the end of each, to 
allow quick writers to lake down the whole veriati/n. Un- 
doubtedly the note-book result in such cases seems to have 
considerable value. But it may well be doubled whether the 
most effective teaching ever lakes the form of a dictadon 



lesson; still more may it be doubted whether when this method 
is adopted eoough (s done to make the students Uitnkera as 
well as receivcra, on the subject which they learn, Wheaever 
the object of the lecture is to expound principles, to illustrate 
them in an ample and Taried way, and to show the learner 
rather the processes by which the results are arrived at Ihan 
the formulated results and conclusions themselves, you fail to 
derive any real advantage from very copious note-taking. It 
is distracting, not helpful. Tou get a few detached scotences, 
perhaps, which in an unquaU&ed way and out of their true 
perspective are no fair representation of the lecturer's meaning; 
the continuity of his argument is broken while you arc picking 
out these fragmenlsi and you fail wholly to get the particular 
kind of stimulus and help which the lecturer wants to give. 
If, on the other hand, you will listen attentively, seek to follow 
the reasoning, and to pos.iess yourself not only of the aphorisms 
and conclusions, but of the processes by which they have been 
aniTed at; and perhaps now and then jot down a characteristic 
phrase, a heading or some hint as to the order of the thought; 
and then, on getting home, revolve the whole matter in your 
mind, and write down in your own words an orderly summary 
of your recoUeclions, there will be a genuine acquisition. You 
will be sure that some at least of what you have tried to learn 
has been actually assimilated. And I would counsel the adop- 
tion of the same rule in permitting your scholars the practice 
of note-taking. Teach them how to use uot^-books. Bo not 
let them suppose that the reproduction of your phrases is of 
any uae. Do not mistake means for ends. It is a chemical 
not a mechanical combination you want. It is the writing 
out of memoranda a(fler the lecture which serves this purpose 
and is of real intellectual value; not the noles taken during the 
lecture itself. And of these notes you have no asaurance that 
they have served any good purpose unless they are ultimately 
tranBlaled out of your phraseology into the student's own lan- 
guage. 
On Ihe larger subject of School-books and Manuals much 
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might be said. But it would obviously be beside the main 
T^it-hnnkii pUfpose of llieae lectures if I were to take upon 
myself to recommend parlicular books; and so 
possibly to do injustice to the authors and puhliabers of many 
excellent books which I have never seen. The truUi is that 
goodness and fitness in a school-book are not absolute but rela- 
tive terms. Thoy depend entirely on the person who uses it. 
That book is lie beat for each teacher which he feels he can 
use best, and which suits best his own method and Ideal of 
work. Even if the hest conceivahio criticism could be brought 
to bear on all the innumerable manuals now in use, and they 
could be arranged in the order of ahstract merit, such criticism 
might not help you much. There would still remain for each 
of you the responaihillty of making your own choice. Indeed 
some of the best and most vigot^sus teaching I have ever heard 
has been given by teachers who were consciously usiug a very 
bad book, and who were goaded by it into remonstrance and 
criticism, which were in ibemselves very instructive and stimu- 
latisg to the learner. I remember well my own teacher of 
mathematics. Professor De Morgan, and his animated polemic 
against Dilworth and Walkinghame, and especially poor Robert 
Simson's edition of Euclid. Els anger, his pitiless sarcasm, as 
he denounced the duJaesa of these writers and exposed the 
crudeness of their Diatheniatical conceptions, were in Ihem- 
Belves well calculated to sharpen (he perceptions of his students. 
The bod book in the hands of a skilful tenchcr proved lo be 
better than the beat book in the hands of an ordinary prac- 
titioner. I am not, however, prepared to recommend the use 
of bad books as a general expedient. But it cannot be too 
clearly understood that the right choice of a book depends en- 
tirely on the use you mean lo make of it. 

IE jou are, as every teacher ought to !«, fluent and skilful in 
oral exposition, you will need very little of the sort of explana- 
tion which school-books contain; yoiu' chief want will be sup- 
plied by books of well-graduated esereises, by which your orai 
leaching may be supplemented, fixed, thnist home, and brought 
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to a point. But if, on the other hand, you want explanatiooB, 
rules, and a knowledge of principles, mere books of exercises 
will not suffice. Tou need (he treatises more or less full, — say 
of grammar, of arithmetic, of geography, — and I will not 
promise that when you have got tie best of them your pupils 
irill be able U> make progress with their help alone. The best 
expIanationB in school-books are concise, and therefore gene- 
rally inadequate. They need expansion and much comment 
The Educational Reading Room at South Kensington is a great 
resource. In it you will always find very easy of access all (he 
newest and best sebool-books; which you can sit down and 
examine, and from which it is not difficult to determine what 
foTin of manual will suit your purpose best. 

Some of the Msla by which tbu goodness of a school-book 
may be determined are not however difficult to lay j^^^^ ^^^^ 
down. Take a Reaiiing-book for example. Tou of a. good 
have here to secure: that it is wcU printed and at- ™ ' 
ttactive, that it is not silly and too cbildtsb, that the passages 
selected are not too short and scrappy, but continuous enough 
to be of some value in sustaining thought, and that every lesson 
contains a few — a very few— new words which are distinct ad' 
diUons to the reader's vocabulary. Above all it concerns you to 
be much more anxious about the style than about the amount of 
information which is packed into the book. So also of a book 
of History or Science, 1 should not choose that which comprised 
in It the great«Bt mass of facts, but that which was best written 
and most likely to encourage the student to desire a larger and 
fuller book. As to French, Latin and English Grammars, to 
books on Arithmetic and Geography, it concerns us much more 
to secure a good logical arrangement of rules; proper distinc- 
tion of type between important and unimportant facta, between 
typical rules and exceptional rules; with good searcbiag and 
wdl-arranged esercises, than anything else. One good test of a 
Qiammar or delectus or ot a manual of any itind is this: Does 
b, 08 soon as it has helped (he student to know something, in 
flanily set him fo do something which requires hira to use tiiat 
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knowledge, aud to show that he htta really acquired it? E.g. If 
it explains a new term, doea it require tile learner soon Ui use 
that term? If it 'states a tale, does it give bim instantly occa- 
mon to put the rule in practice? If it points out a new logical 
or grammatical distinction, does it cLallenge him forthwith la 
Qnd new Instances and illustrations of Uiat distinction? 
These seem to me to be the chief purposes which a IxKik can 
serve — to supplement oral teaching, uot to furnish an excuse for 
dispensing with it. I suppose llie task of making compendiums. 
and trying to reduce the essence of a good many books into a 
cheap school manual, is a deprciising one. At all events school- 
books must, I fear, as a rule be placed In the category — let us say 
— of uninspired writings. Their authors often evince a great 
want of imagination and a curious incapacity to discriminate 
between the significant and insigniacant, between the little and 
the great. That is precisely the deficiency which agood teacher 
has to supply, and it can only be supplied by vigorous oral 
teaching. 

The usefulness and need of School Libraries liepend very 
much on the character ot the school. In every 
Boarding School they are indLspensnble; as children 
have leisure to be filled and tastes to be formed, and a life to 
live which is not wholly that of the school. But even in Day 
Schools there is great need for such adjuncts to the materials 
for instniction, and this need is becoming more and more recog- 
nized, Until a good library is attached as a matter of conrse 
to every one of our elementary schools, a great opportunity of 
refining the tiuste and enlarging the knowledge of the young 
will continue to be wasted, and the full usefulness of those in- 
stitutions will remain unaltained. After all, it is the main busi- 
ness of a primary school, and indeed a chief part of the business 
of every school, to awaken a love of reading, and to give 
children pleasant associations with the thought of books. When 
once a strong appetite for reading has lieen escited the mere 
money difficulty of providing the library in a school for the 
poor is already half overcome. For subscriptions from children 
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and tbelr parents, gifts from kindly frieodB, are obtainable 
without much difflcully, whenever a teacher makes up his 
mind that the object is north attaining, and casta about in 
earnest for the means of atlaiaiug it. 

Now granting that you have to form a school library, or that 
your advice ia asked by those who desire to piir- eow to 
chase or give one, whiit sort of books will you '^'""ee them, 
select! That is a question worth thinking about. In the first 
place, you will get books of referenee, good manuals, such 
as you need for amplifying a school lesson. You constantly 
have lo say in teaching: "There is a fuller acount of this in- 
cident in such a book." "There arc some anecdotes about tbia 
animal, or a poem descriptive of this place, by such a writer." 
Or " I should like you to read up the lite of this eminent man 
before we have our neEt lesson." And for purposea like these 
it Is of great importance to have the best books of reference — 
hooka fuller and larger than mere school-books— within reach. 
This remark apphes lo all schools alike. But besides this, it 
adds to the value of a child's school-life, if something can he 
done by it to direct his reading and to teach bim how to All bia 
Idaure profitably. In a secondary day-school, to which pupils 
come from orderly aud intelligent homes, this |iartlcular pur- 
pose ia of lesa importance than elsewhere, because it may bo 
presumed that educated parenbt will look vdter the leisure read- 
ing of Iheir children. It is In schools for the poor, and in all 
boarding-schools, that a general libraiy is must needed. 

Tet in making the selection I would not, in the first place, 
fill the library witb cliUdren't books, though of [jo,ai„.„ 
course there should be a good many of them, cbildren's 
ChildreD often rebel, and wilb good cause, against '"^''^■ 
books written purposely for them as a class. Such hooka are 
often too obviously written down lo the level of a child's under- 
standing. The childishneia and simplicity which are aSected 
by many persons who write children's books have a falsetto ring 
about them which an intelligent child soon delects. He is no 
more content lo confine his reading to books vnitlen specially 



for him as a child than you or I would be lo read aucli books as 
are coDaidercd speciuJly appropmU; lo persons of our age and 
profession. We want, and a child wania, to read some books, 
not specially meaut for us or the class to which we belong, but 
which are good and inlsresting in Ihemaelvea, and were meant 
for the whole world. Nor would I confine my aelection of 
Nor"Bood library books to what are technically called good 
Ix'"'™- ' books. I mean to books which are consciously 

instructive and moral. You do not wont to be always reading 
such books yourselves. You know, even those of you who are 
most earnest in efforts after self-improvement, tbat you do not 
i^ulate all your readiug with the distinct intention of getting 
instruction and improving your mind. Assume this to be true 
of a child. Remember, if he is ever to love reading, he mUBt 
have room left to him to exercise a. little choice. 1'hink how 
rich the world is, how much there is to be known about it, its 
structure, Its products, its relation to other worlds, its people, 
the great things tbat have been done iu it, the great speculations 
that have been indulged in it, the verj varied forms in which 
happiness has been enjoyed in it. And do not forget that, be- 
yond the region of mere information about these things, there is 
the whole domain oE wonderland, of fancy, of romance, trf 
poetiy, of dreams and fairy tales. Do not let us think scotn of 
that pleasant lund, or suppose tbat all the fruit in the garden of 
the Lord grows on the tree of knowledge. Wonder, curiod^, 
the sense of the infinite, the love of what is vast and remote, of 
the strange and the picturesque — all these things it is true are 
not knowledge in the school sense of the word. But they tue 
capable in duo time of being transformed into knowledge, — 
nay, into something better than knowledge — into wisdom and 
insight and power. 

8a let us abstain from any attempt to direct a child's general 
leading in accordance with our own special tastes. Let us re- 
member that all children have not the same inlellectoal appe- 
tites, and that the world would be a very uninteresting world If 
they had. Wc need not be disappointed if even our favorite pu- 
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pita show reluctance la read the books wLicli we specially 
recommend, and lo admire what we admire. Of 
course, we have fiisl to takecare that ail lesaonaare aDcenhouid 
diligently finlslied, and Ihat all due use is made of 5^^^^ '"' 
the library for legitimate scliool purposes. But 'nental appe- 
when this is done, and you come to cousider tlie 
kind of service which a library should render to a chOd in his 
hours of leisure, and forhia own enjoyment, I think the true rule 
of action is first to make your library as full aud varied as you 
can, then lo exclude from it reaolulety aJl Iwoks which you your- 
self are sorry you ever read, or would be ashamed to be seen 
reading — all hooka whicU for any reason you believe to be harm- 
ful; and when you have done this, turn the scholar loose into the 
library and let bim read wbat and how he likes. Have faith 
in the instineta of a child, and in the law of natural selection. 
Believe that for hiin, as for yourself, it is true that any book 
which is really enjoyed, which enlarges the range of the 
thoughts, which fills the mind with aweet fancies or glowing 
pictures, which makes the reader feel happier and richer, is 
worth reading, even though it serves uo visible purpose as part 
of school educaiion. 

The uses to which School Museums may be put are manifold, 
but are not all obvioua at first sight. It is mani. school 
test that if Botany is taught, a collection of the "i^eiimg. 
wild flowera of the district, properly pressed and classifled, will 
be a useful resource. But even if this subject is not systemati- 
cally taught, such a collcctioQ, with carefully prepared sped- 
mena of the leaf, the flower, the fruit, of tbe trees, ferns and 
grosses, and cereals of tbe district, when property named, will 
have scarcely less interest and value. Specimens of the Insects 
lo be found in the district, of the stones and shells from the sea- 
shore, of tbe material employed iu some local manufacture, aud 
of its condition in its successive stages; illustrations of the 
geological formation of the district ; a clay or plaster model 
showing the conformntion of the ueigbboring hills and valleys; 
drawings or specimens illustrating the antiquities and historical 
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OBaociatioDS of near plac(», will all bave their place In sacb a 
colleclion. Wlen once a Huitable receplacle has been provided 
for euch Uiinga, and ajrangements have been made, by the ap- 
pointment of curators or otherwise, for Iceeping it in Becroly 
conditjon, it is surprising to observe what pride the scholars 
often feel in it, how it servea to keep their eyes open to find 
new and suitable objects, and bow glnd (hey are to coDtribut« 
to it. A museum of this Icind cnnnot be purchased or set up 
all at once; it must grow, and be the product of willing work- 
ers and observers. Its purpose need not be wholly sdentiflc or 
even instructive. It mny with advantage be mndo the depos- 
itory for any little woi'k of invention or art which the scholars 
can themselves produce. One may contribute a drawing, 
another a piece of needlework unusually well finished, another 
an eSort at design, a model of a neighboring church or castle, 
or a set of illustrations of some form of manufacture in which 
his father is engaged. Every scholar may be encouraged to 
leave behind him before quitting school some little memorial 
of himself, his doings, or his special tastes. A mere general 
mufleum of odds and ends which anybody chooses to present to 
the school, and with which the scholars have no associatjons, is 
of little worth. However small your collection, it should be 
characteristic of the school and of its special studies, its history 
and its surroundings. And if it fulfils this condition, It will 
not only be fotiod a useful adjunct to your ecientifle teaching, 
but also a means of encouraging (he development of any special 
gift the scholars may possess, and of increasing their loyalty to 
the school. 

We shall, in connection with each of the subjects of iustruc- 
CcsUfiiiuB- tion hereafter discussed, refer to the parUcular 
HJwBj5\he' f""™ "f apparatus or material aid which lends it- 
b«it. self beet to the furtherance of the teacher's objects. 

But one general observation may be made here. New and 
Ingenious forms of mechanical aid for teaching are being de- 
vised every day, and publishers and instnimeut-makers are in- 
terested in multiplying tliem. It may occur to some of us that 
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tlie malerial equipments of a good school ttre thus becomiDg 
more complex, and threateniug to be very coBily. It may 
partly console ua to remember that the elaborate illustrationB 
whicli cost moat money are not neceBsarily the most effeelive. 
A good copy aet by a wriling-maaler is often more useful than 
on engraved copy. A rough black board drawing of the par- 
ficular river or countf which you are describing impresses and 
interests schokra more than a painted map. A rude model in 
sand or clay, made up in eight of the scholars, will illustrate 
the set of a glacier or the formation of a lahe better than any 
purcbased model. To count the panes of glass in a window, or 
the pictures on the wall, is not less instructive, and much more 
interesting, than to count the balls on an abacus or frame. In 
short, iliustralions made pro Me viee, and visibly contrived by 
the teacher's own ingenuity for the elucidation of the particular 
truth he wants to teach, are often found to serve their purpose 
mucli more effectually than the manufactured illustrationB 
'wbich you buy at shops. 

It is, after all, but a few deljiched auggestiona as to the mate- 
rial surroundings of a tescher, and as to school equipment gen- 
erally, that we have tbus been able to offer you. But the gen- 
enl impressian which it has been sought to convey is that no 
amount of care and inventiveness and forethought which you 
are able to devole to these little things will be wasled, and that 
■whatever tends to make the school-room brighter, healthier, 
comelier. more orderly, tends to economize time and temper, 
and to diminish the friction inseparable from a Intwrious school 
life. Above all, you cannot, by putting yourself into the hands 
of publiabers, instrument-makers, or even of lecturers on teach- 
tng, escape from the responaibilily of looking at each of these 
problems with fresh eyes; and of determining how far the 
helps and contrivfuicea whicli olher people have used are avail- 
able for your awn special aims and special needs, and in what 
way they may be best adapted to litem. 



IV. DISCIPLINE: 

I BAYK tbongM il right to dedicate one of tbese lectures to 
TTie toBoher the cooaidera lion of a teacher's character rather as 
Sraiol^S" ^ ruler and admiDiatralor than as an instructor, 
ruler. For it need not be said that he who caji teach but 

cannot govern worlia at an enormous disadvantage. Perfect 
discipline ia a class or a school is an indispensable condition of 
Bucceasful teaching. It is necessary for the pupils, not only 
becfiuse by it they will leam in a given time twice as much and 
twice as easily; but because one of the things they come to 
school to acquire over and alxive certain arts and accomplish- 
ments which are generally termed education, is the practice of 
obedience. The habit of subjugating one's own impulsca, of 
constantly recognizing the supremacy of law, and bringing our 
actions into harmony with it, is one of the first conditiona of an 
orderly and well -disciplined life. He who does not at least 
acquire that at school has been under instruction to little pur- 
pose, whatever progi'ess he may have made in leclmical learn- 
ing. And it is of no less consequence to the teacher. His own 
health, his temper, and his happiness suffer grievously if he 
cannot conunand perfect obedience. One may secure it by 
personal influence and another by force, and it will be easy for 
UH to see which is the better method of the two. But by some 
means or other it must be had: it is belter to gain it by force 
than not at all. For without it the school is a place of torment (o 
all concerned, and must always remain inelHcient for eveiy 
purpose which it professes to serve. 

It may clear the ground a little if I say liow olwdience is not 
to be gained. You cannot get it by demimding or claiming bj 



by declaring Ihat you will liave it; or even by explaining to your 
scholai^Iiow useful and indispensable it is. Obedi- obedieace 
ence is it habit, and must be learned lite other bab- Sy'ctanuS^ 
its, rather by practice than by theory; by being Ixigft. 
orderly, not by talking about order. There are some things on 
which it is well to draw out the intelligence and sympathies of 
a cliild, and to make him underetantl the full reason and motive 
of wliat you do. But on this point I would not, escept on 
rare and special occasions, enter into any discussions, or offer 
any explanations. All entreaty — " Now rfogive me your atten- 
tion;" — all self-assertion—" Iiotii have order;" — all threats — "If 
you don't attend tu me, I will punitih you;" are in themselves 
signs of -weakneas. They beget aud propagate diaobedlence; 
they never really correct it. All noise and shouting aggravate 
the evil, and utterly fail to produce more than a temporary lull 



Is apt to make the habbub he Impulea." 

All talk about discipline in a school is in fact mischievous. To 
say " I ought to be obeyed " is to assume that a child's know- 
ledge is to be the measure of bis obedience, to invite bim to 
discuss the grounds of your authority, perhaps to dispute it. 
A nation, we know, is in an abnonnal slate while its members 
are debatiug the rights of man or the fundamental principlea of 
government. There should be underlying all movement and 
polititjal activity, a settled respect for law and a feeling that law 
ODce made must be obeyed. So no family life of a right kind 
is possible, if the members ever treat the authority of tlie parent 
as an open question. The duty of obeying is not so much a 
lUng to be learned per m. It must be learned before tbe learn- 
ing of anything else becomes possible. It ia like food or air in 
relaUonto our bodily lives; not a thing to be sought for and 
poeseased for itself, but an antecedent condition, without which 
all other possessions become impossible. So it ia not well in 
laying down a school rule lo say anything about the penalty 
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which will fall upon those who transgress it. Show that you 
do not expect transgression; and then, If it cornea, treat it— as 
far as you can with perfect candor and honesty do so — aa some- 
thing which surprises and dlsappoiuls you; and for which you 
must apply some remedy rather for the scholur'a sake than your 

Now the first way to secure ohedience to commands 1b to 
OommftniiB make every rule and regulation you lay down the 
m^iIq™! subject of careful previous thought. Determine 
before Oxey on the best course and be sure you ore right. 
aregiTBii. Then you will gain confidence in yourself, and 
without such confidence authority is impossible. Be sure that 
if you have any secret misgiving as to the wisdom of the order 
you give or aa to your own power ultimately to enforce it, that 
misgiving will reveal itself in some subtle way, and your order 
will not be obeyed. An unpremeditated or aa indefinite com- 
mand — one the full sigjiiScance of which you yotU'sclf have oot 
understood— often proves to be a mistake, and has lobe retract- 
ed. And every time you retract an order your authority la 
weakened. Never give a command unless you are sure youcao 
enforce it, nor unless you mean to see that it is obeyed. You 
must not shrink from any trouble which may be necessary to 
carry out a regulation you have once laid down. It may in- 
TolvB more trouhlo than you were propiired for; but that 
trouble you are bound to lake, In your scholar's interest and In 
your own. We must not evade the consequences of our own 
orders, even when we did not foresee or even desire nil of them. 
The law once laid down should be regarded aa u sacred thing, 
binding the lawgiver as much as the subject. Every breach of 
It on the scholar's part, and all wavering or evasion in the ea- 
forcemcnt of it on your own, puts a premium on futiu* dis- 
obedience and goes far to weaken in the whole of your pupils 
a sense of the sucredncss of law. 

And when rules and orders descend lo details, your super- 
vision should be so perfect (hat you will certainly know whe- 
ther in all these deluiU the orders have been obeyed or not 



(Jtileaa you can make arrangementB for detecting a breach o( 
law with certainty, do not lay down a law at all, It may be 
replied to tliis, that an attitude of liattitual suspicioa 1b not favor- 
able to tlie cultivation of self-reapcct in a scliolitT, and Uiut you 
want often to trust liim and show jou rely on tiis honor. True. 
The deTelopmonl of the conscience and of the sentiment of 
honor la one of your highest duties; but m cases where you can 
aafely appeal lo the Bcnae of honor, it is not a command which 
is wanted, but a wish, a prindple, a request. You explain that 
a certain course of action is right or desirable or honorable in 
itself; and you say to your scholar, "Now I think you see 
what I mean; 1 shall trust you lo do it." That is, you part in 
some degree with your own prerogaiive as a governor, and in- 
vite him Co take a share in his self-government. But you do 
not put your wishes into the form of a command in this case. 
Commands are for those in whom the cai)aci(y for self-com- 
mand ia imperfectly developed; and in their case vigilance 
does not imply suspicion: it is for them absolutely needful to 
know that when you say a thing has to be done, you mean for 
certain to know whether it is done or not. Involuntary and 
mechanical obedience has to be learned first; the habit of con- 
Bdous, voluntary rational obedience will come by slow de- 
grees. 

And let us not forget that admirable rule so often quoted 
from Jean Paul Richter, "Pas trop gouvemer;" overeoveirn- 
we should not over-govern, we should never multi- mcncto be 
ply commands, nor needlessly repeat one. Our "" 
governing foree should he regarded by us aa a bank reserve, on 
which we should be afraid to draw loo often, because it may 
become eibausted. Every good ruler economizes power, and 
never puts it all forth at once. Children should feel, when 
Uiey see us exercising authority, that there is a great reserve of 
nnused strength and resolution behind, which lliey cun neither 
joe nor measure. It ia not the visible eiorcise of power which 
impresses cliildrcn most, but tlie unseen, which affects their 
Imagination, and to which they can assign no limit. And ihis 
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is most fully felt when the manner of putting fortli atrcDgUi is 
liabituallj calm and quiet, when you absliiin from giving com- 
mands in regard to things which ore indifferent, and when 
such commands as 3'DugivefkTe few and short. "Evcnagrown 
msn," saya Ricbter. "whom some one ebould follow all day 
long with movable pulpit and stool of confession, from wlii<^ 
to hurl sermons and anathemas, could never attain any real 
activity and moral freedom. How mucb less then a weak 
child, who at every step in life must be entangled with a 'slop,' ■ 
'run,' 'be quiet,' ' do this, do that'? Your watch stops whOe 
you wind it up, and you everlastingly wind up children and 
never let them go." We hnve not to think of a scholar merely 
as material put into our hands lo mould and manipulate, but 
rather as a responsible human being, whom we are so to help, 
tbat as soon as possible he may regulate his own life, and be a 
law unto himself. Keep clearly in view your own respond- 
unties, but tbe less display you make of your disciplinary ap- 
paratus, and tbe more freedom you can leave to the pupil, Ihe 
better. Beduce as far as possible the number of formal rulcB; 
and remember that the perfection of government is to effect the 
maximum result with the minimum of visible machinery. 

And yet you will gain mucb in a school by cultivating the 
■nriii unH habit of order imd exact obedience about Utile 

things. There are right and l^eautiful ways and 
there are clumsy and confused ways — of sitting 
down al a desk, of moving from one place to another, of hand- 
ling and opening books, of cleaning slal^, of giving out pens 
and paper, of entering and leaving school. Petty as each of 
these acta is separately, they are important collectively, and the 
best teachers babitually reduce all these movements to drill, 
and require them to be done simultaneously, and with finished 
and mechanical esactnes-i. Much of this drill Is conducted in 
some good schools hy signs only, not merely because It Is easy 
BO to economize noise and voice-power, but also because It 
makes the babit of mechanical obedience easier. And children 
once accustomed to such a r^irwflt .always like it— nfly, even de- 
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light in it. I have seen mmiy schools, both small and large, in 
which all the UtOe movemenlH from claes to clasa were con- 
ducted with military precision; in which even so little a thing 
as the passing of books from hand to hand, the gathering up of 
pens, or the taking of places at the ditmer-tablc. of bats or 
bonnets from their numbered plftces in the hall, was done with 
a rhythmical beauty, sometimes to musical accompaniment, 
which not only added to the picturesqueucss of the school life, 
and to the enjoyment of the scholars, hut also contrihuted much 
to their moral training and to their sense of the beauty of obedi- 
ence. And I have no doubt that it is a, wise thing for a teacher 
to devise a short code of rules for the exact and simultaneous 
performance of all the minor acts and movements pf school 
life, and to drill his scholars into habitual attention to Ihem. 

Does it seem to some of you that there is a little inconsistency 
between the last two counsels I have ventured to umiis to its 
give you— the one, that you should not waale usefulnese. 
power by a needless multiplication of rules; the other, that you 
should turn the little ones into machines, even in regard lo 
such matters as sitting and standing at a desk, or opening a 
book t There is indeed, if you will look at it,_ no inconsistency 
between these two views of your duty. There is a sphere of 
our life In which it is desirable to cultivate independence and 
freedom; and there is another in which it is essential that we 
should Icam to part with that independence for the sake of 
attaining some end which is desirable for others as well as for 
ourselves. In the development of individual character and in- 
telligence, the more room we can leave for spontaneous action 
the better; but when we are members of a community, the 
healthy corporate life of that community requires of us an 
ahn^ation of self. The soldier in an army must qua that 
anny forego his personal vohtioo, and become part of a great 
machine, which is working towards some greater end than 
could possibly be achieved if he retained complete autflnomy. 
And every one among us is called, as citizen, as member of a 
council or municipality, or public company, lo work with 
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others towarda ends wUch require uoily of action, and which 
are incompatible with the asscrtiou of otir individual rights. 
It is then for this class of duties tbat school should in some 
measure prepare every child. He is in an arliflcial commonily 
which has & life and needs of its own, and in eo far as he con- 
tributes to make up this school life, he may be weU content to 
suppress himself and to become a machine. There are times in 
life for asserting out individuality, and there are times for 
efiacing it. And a good school should provide means whereby 
It may he .'seen when and how we may do both. 

This sense of corporate life and responsibility bo essential to 
-. the making of a good citizen may be further culti- 

poraiBlife vated by providing, as for as possible, that the 

" «cnooL i^^ijq] gjiaji jjgyg something in it for the scholar 
to be proud of; some function or ritual in which he shall be 
specially interested, and in which he con sustain an honorable 
part. I do not like a needless multiplication of unmeaning 
ofBeea in a school, but every little function, euch as that ot 
cutBlor of the books, or the copies, or the apparatus of a class, 
is in its way useful, if it makes the elder schotar feel that ho 
can be helpful to the yoimgor, or thai he can contribute some- 
thing to the beauty or to the repute of the school as a whole. 
It is here as with the games in which the victory is not for an 
individual, but for the side, the company or the school to which 
the player belongs; the very act of putting forth effort on be- 
half of the community tends powerfully to check selfishness 
and egoism, and to make the scholar conscious that Ihe com- 
munity has interests into which, for a time, it is both 
and a privilege for him completely to merge his own. 

Some there may be who as they hear me now are as 
i>iiierei]ce themselves, This may be true in the case 
'*'"'^° schools, but mine is a small sheltered establista- 

ment, where wc take great pains with the formation of indi- 
vidual character, and where we seek to make the discipline 
more like that of a family, Nuw let us try to clear our minds 
of illusions. It is not welt to make believe that a school, even 
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8 small Hcbool, ia a family; beeauae it is not one. Tour re- 
lations to vour pupils can never be those of a i , ., , 
porent, and aay pretence mat tiiey are has an un- pifaB and 
reality about it whicli very soon becomes evident oinome. 

both to them and to yourself. The fact is Oial a child is sent 
to school to obtain a kind of discipline which is impassible in a 
family, and lo learn many things which be could not Icank at 
home. The moral basis of family life is aScction. The moral 
tmsis of school life, as of that of all large communities, is jus- 
tice. It is not difficult in a well-ordered home to learn courtesy, 
kindness, the sanctity and the happiness of self-sacrifice, be- 
cause those virtues have to be exercised towards those whom 
we know and love. Bat in a school we are called on to respect 
the rights and consult the feeliop of people whom we do not 
love, and whom we scarcely tnOw. And this is a great part 
of education. It can only be attained when the corporate spirit 
is rightly called forth, when the equal claims of others are fully 
recognizetl, and when opportunities are offered for losing the 
sense of personal claims in those of comradeship, and for 
evincing pride in the perfection and prosperity of the school as 
an institution. 

And In governing, it is of the last importance that we should 
well consider the nature of the being whom we 
want to control, and not demand of him an im- to be ^cuS 
possible standard of virtue, A little child has not ^"^j^^ 
your seriousness, nor your sense of duty, nor your 
capaci^ for sitting still. He would l>e a very curious, almost 
an unpleasant phenomenon if he had. On the conliarj', nature 
makes him physically resUeas, very curious, mobile, and in- 
quiidtive, and exceedingly deficient in reverence. And these 
qualities should be taken for granted and allowed for, not set 
down as faults. Provision should be made for giving lawful 
vent to his personal activity, and if such provision be not 
made, and he is called on to maintain a confined posture for 
an unreasonable time, bis restlessness and disobedience are the 
teacber'a fault, not his. Let us take for granted that in every 
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fault'Of a child Uierc is an elemeat of good, " would men ob- 
scFTinglj diBtil it out," that every act of mischief he ia guilty 
of is only an esampte of perfectly healthy and legitimate ac- 
tivity, accidentally misdlrecled. And above all let us take care 
not to measure his fault by Ibc inconvenience which it causes 
us, but rather by considering the motive and the causes of it. 
Some of lie little wrong acts of a child which bring the most 
annoyance to a teacher and try his temper most are precisely 
those which from the point of view of a moralist are least 
blameworthy — talking at unreasonable times, dcstructiveness, 
untidiness, noise. These things have to be checked of course. 
But do not let us confuse the conscience of a child by cxag- 
geriiting their seriousness, or by treating offences against school 
rules as if they were breaches of the moral order of the uni- 
verse. Consider what are the Batumi instincts of a child, and 
bow unformed his moral standard is, and yon will see that 
relatively to liim offences of this kind are not crimes, though 
relatively to you and to the achool they may be serious annoy- 
After all the great safeguard for good and happy discipline 
Fill the time ^ ^ school is to fill the time with work. If a 
with wort ci,ii(3 ia ^^ imye ^q interval of leisure, let it be in 
the play-room or ground, where relaxation Is permissible, and 
even noise is not a sin. But let him have no intervals of lei- 
sure in school. There, and in school time, where play ia not 
permitted, let work be systematically prescribed. Tou will 
of course take care that the work is duly varied, that it doea 
not put too great a strain on one set of muscles, or on one 
set of faculties; you will ece that light meubanicHl work 
alternates duly with serious intellectual application. But 
work of some kind — work which ia duly superintended, and 
which cannot be evaded, should be provided for every 
minute ot the school day. "Let every child have," aaid 
Joseph Lancaster, " at all times, something to do and a mo- 
tive for doing it." 
No doubt this business of maintaining disdplini 



more easily lo flome Oian otbera. There are some who 
seem qualified and de«igDed by oalure U> eser- Thefacuiiy 
ease asccndeocy over others. They are bora like ^S^"^?^) 
Hamlet's father with quired. 

'^An fljelikeMsTB, to threnteD and command/' 

or better still they are naturally endowed with that sweet gra- 
ciouaness and atlractiveneaa of maimer which at once win con- 
fidence, and predispose the hearers to listen and obey. Of such 
a teacher her pupil may often say as Richard Steele once said 
in the finest compliment ever paid to a lady, " That lo lore her 
is a liberal education." And yet those of us who are not tlius 
equipped by nature have no right lo be digcouraged. Every 
one may acquire (he power of mling others by steadily setting 
bintself to do so, by thinking well oyer his orders before he 
giFca them, by^ving them without faltering or equivocation, 
by obeying them himself, by determining in every case, and 
at whatever cost, to see them obeyed, and above aU hy 
taking care that they are reasonable and rig'ht, and properly 
adapted to the nature of childhood, to its weaknesses and its 

Since obedience and fixed attention arc habits, they are sub- 
ject to the same law which is found lo regulate all T),a ]^„ ^ 
Other habits. Aad this law is very curious and i^t""^- 
worth attention. In virtue of it we find that any one act 
which we perfonn to-day ia easier to perform to-morrow, and 
easier still next day, and afterwards becomes so mechanical by 
frequent repetition that in due time it is difficult for us not to 
doit. We may observe this in ouiselves, in all the littlemanual 
acts which we perform everyday: lliey become exactly like one 
another even without any conscious desire on our part that Ihey 
Should belike. Our handwriting forinstancebecomesso fixed, 
that it is positively difficult for us to disguise It. And on the 
other hand all acts which we leave undone become daily more 
difficult; the habitof not doing becomes as confirmed as thatof 
doing. Bishop Butler has analyzed this l.'tw ol habit at much 
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lenglb, and with great subtlety, and be proves tbat all ou 
habiK whether menial, bodily or moral are strengthened by xi 
peated acts. Thopractice of apcaking the truth, ot lemperance, 
of cbftrily, or of prompt obedience, becomes strengthened every 
time It ia put into action. Tbe question is as old as Aristotle, 
Does character produce actions, or do aetiona produce charac- 
ter? Is for example a man a temperate man because be ab- 
stains from excessive indulgence; or does he so abstain because 
he Is a temperate and virtuous man? Now no doubt either of 
these questions might In a sense be answered in tbe afflrmativc; 
because habit and character act ajid react on each other, . Bui 
in the long-run it is far truer to say (hat habits make character, 
than to say character makes habits. Character has been not 1 
improperly called a bimdle of habits. We are what we are 
BO much because of what we wish la be, nor of any sentiiiii 
we have formed, but simply by virtue of what we are doing i 
eveij day. And if, as is probably true of all of us, we arc < 
alantly saddened by noticing how far we fall abort of our own J 
ideal, there Is but one remedy; it is to place ourselves in i 
conditions, U> brace ourselves up to some new effort, and to ] 
form a new set of habits. Mere meditation on what we wish ] 
to be, good resolutions, clear perception of the difference 
between right and wrong, are of little use unless they show 
themselves in acts. Nay, they are worse ihnn uaeiesa. Hear 
Butler: " Going over the theory of virtue in one's mind, talk- 
ing well and drawing fine pictures of it: this is so fur from 
necessarily or certainly conducing to form a habit of it in him 
who thus employs himself that it may harden ihe mind In a 
contrary course. . . . For, from our very lucully of habit, pas- 
sive impressions by being repeated grow weaker. Thoughts 
by often passing through the mind are felt less sensibly. 
Being accusiomed to danger begets intrepidity, i.e. lessens 
fear, and to distress lessens tbe emotion of pity. And from 
these two observations together, that practical habits are formed 
and strengthened by repeated acts and that passive imprcs.siDnB 
grow weaker by being repealed, it may foUow that motives 



B (to right action) are coutiaiially less and leaa 
conacioualj felt, even as the active habits strengthen. " 

Now, I know of no more fruitful or fai-reaching truth in its 
bearing on a teacher'a work than this, nor one on nabearingon 
which he will do well oftener to reflect. I say **''"'l wot*. 
nothing of its bearing on your own personal character, on your 
capacity for work, on the steadiness and tlie method of your 
reading; but think for a moment what it means in relation to 
the pupils who come to you for instruction. Il meana that 
every Ume they come into your presence the habit of obedient 
attention is being either conflrmed or weakened. It means 
that erery imregirded counsel or order of yours fails more in- 
eScctua])y on the ear than the last. It means that prompt and 
exact obedience if Insisted on in little things becomes available 
for great things; it means in short that on the daily rvgime of 
your school depends the whole difference tor life, in the case of 
your pupils, between a wandering loose slipfdiod style of think- 
ing and of reading, and an orderly and observant mind, one 
accustomed to put forth all its best powers and to bring them 
Ui bear on any object worthy of pursuit. And what a profound 
difference this isl It is only when we try to realize it and to 
see it in relation to our own life, and to the lives of the people 
who are struggling and failing around us, that the tnic signifl- 
cance of early drill and discipline becomes apparent to ils. 

The sports and recreations of childhood come fairly within 
Ihe province of a schoolmaster and deserve his 
careful thought. But it would be easy to err on 
the side of over- regulation and too minute direction on this 
point. Il is of the essence of healthy and really useful play 
that it should be spontaneous. What cliildren are learning — 
and they are learning much^in play, ought to be learned un- 
consciously, and without any suspicion that they are being 
drilled and disciplined. Their own fresh instincts are here the 
safest guides to you, when you want to supply thorn with rec- 
reation. The toys which they like best are not merely objects 
to look at, such as would gratify llie taste of older peraons. 
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The capacity for admiratioD is soon exhausted in chOdren. 
Thej like best something to handle, to arrangu, (o dcmnge, and 
to re-arrangei a doU which can he dressed and undressed, a 
house of bricks which can be built up and pulled down; a tcwl 
which con be actually used; amaebine model or a puzzle which 
will take to pieces. It is not llie beauty or the costliness of a 
toy which gives permanent plea^tire to a child, but the posses- 
sion of some object, however rude, which calls into exercise his 
faculties of invention, of tactual and physical activity, and even 
of destructiveness. For destructiveness is not wholly a vice. 
It is in its way a symptom oC curiosity and of inquialtlvenesa, 
of desire to know what a thing is made of, arid how it is made. 
And this after all is the (rue philosophic instinct; without it we 
should have no great inveulors, and make little or no advance 
in science. We must not repress this instinct because some of 
its manifestations ore apt to be inconvenient to us. It Is our 
business to take the instinct for granted, to recognize its useful- 
ness and to provide due scope for its exercise. This is now 
often done in great public schools, by attaching lo them work- 
shops, in which boys who have a mechaiucal turn are allowed 
to learn the use of tools and a turning-lathe, to make the ap- 
paratus used in the lessons on science as well as boxes and other 
useful articles for themselves. 
Regidar gymnastic and calislhcnic exercises, graduated and 
arranged on a system, have their value, though 
they arc for several reasons less in favor in Eng- 
lish than In French and Ocrman schools, A covered gymoa- 
aitmi, with cross-bars, ropes and poles for leaping and climb- 
ing, is a useful appendage to every school. But it is not well 
to rely too much on this artiflcial help. Most good English 
teachers prefer to let nature have freer play, and suggest her 
own form of gymnastics. The movements of a healthy cfaQd 
In running, in leaping, in rowing, in swimming, in throwing a 
ball, in achieving some object which he cares to attain, are 
quite as valuabli^ as the regulated preconcerted set of movB- 
menta of a professor of gymnastics, and much more Interesting, 
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Jlfore Exercises Needed for Glrh. li)5 

Taldng a cinialitiitional walk, for wftlkiog and for excrciBC 
sake, is, as we all know, leas enjoyable, and even leas inTigorat- 
ing, Ihan walking to some place we want to go to. So a child 
likes better to achievG some result, to overcome some difficulty, 
than to go through a set of exercises which are of no value ex- 
cept as exercises, and which lead to nothing in which he is in- 
terested. 

The need of free aQimal pastime is already so fully recog- 
nized in Boys* schools, that there is some danger Over eati- 
of overeslimating its unportance as an element in Etl^eS^^ 
school life. Considering that it is, at any rate, the for Iwjs- 
flrst business of a school to encoumgo learning, and develop 
mental power, it is rather a discredit to some of our great 
schools that so large a proportion of time and thought should 
be devoted to athletics; and that success in cricket and football 
and rowing should so often he valued as much as intellectual 
distinction. We are in danger of presenting boys wiih a false 
ideal of manliness, when we lend them to suppose that they 
come to school merely to become healthy and robust. Let us 
by all means place scholars in conditions favorable to the high- 
est physical activity and development, but do not let us so mis- 
take the true proportions of things as to exalt mere healthy 
animalism into a school accomplishment or a moral virtue. 
The publicity and show often attendant on the exhibition of 
athletic sporla in a school may easily be carried to a mis- 
cblevooB extent. It need not be said that we are in no such 
danger in schools for girls. There, the great fault More of them 
is the frigid propriety, the languor and inaction, neededfor 
which too often fill up the leisure time. Girls ^^ ' 
need the free exercise of their limbs as much as their brothers, 
but they are not nearly so conscious of this need; and exercises 
must therefore be devised for them. Tennis, fives, and even 
cricket are among the outdoor games which would serve the 
porpose well; something more is wanted than mere dawdling 
in the open air over such a game oscrotiuel; and as to the prim 
and solemn promenade two and two, imder the severe scrutiny 
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at an assistaiit mistress, it ia hardly to be called relaxstioa in 
aaj Bense. 

One of the hardest of the disciplinal problems of a boardlng- 
Sundftvina school ifl the regulation of iJie employments for 
bonrdiug- Sunday. You want that the day shall have n special 

"" * character, that its religious associatious shall be re- 

spected, and above all that i( shall be felt by all the scholars to 
be a day of rest, refreshment and enjoyment. It must not be 
passed in mere idleness, so one or two lessons of an appropriate 
kind must bo devised; but with these there should be required 
as little as may be of irksome eSort. The religious services 
should be short, varied, and interesting, and If possible audi as 
to enlist the aid of the scholars in the choir. And for the rest, 
leave as much liberty as you can, both as lo tlic reading and 
the occupations of the day. Let the claims of the higher life 
be recognized, and do what you can, rather by opportunity and 
by the general calm and order of the day's arrangements, to 
show tlrnt you regard those claims as paramount. But do not 
map out your Sunday scheme on the assumption that a day full 
of devotion or of religious reading or exercises can be delightful 
to ahoy, or is appropriate to so early a stage in hla moral and 
spiritual progress. Any attempts lo enforce upon him the be- 
havior and ihe tastes of older and serious people are apt lo de- 
foal their own purpf^e. They produce a sense not only of 
unreolity but of weariness and disgust in those who rebel ; or 
worse etill, they sometimes generate insincerity and religious 
conceit in those who submit. Whatever else is done, let Sun- 
day exercises be such as can be reasonably enforced and hon- 
estly enjoyed. 

We have to consider now the influence of rewards and 

f^^^^ punishments on the discipline of a school, and 

on the formation of individual character. Now 

a child may be stimulated to exertion by very different mo- 

(1) By the desire lo get something: or by the hope of Bome 
tangible reward. 
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^) By flie desite of distinction and the wish to excel his fel- 

(3) Bf tlie deaire to wia approbation from parents or t«Bchers. 

(4) By the simple wish to improve, and to do the right tilin g 
becatifie it Is right. 

Now here is a whole gamut of motive, and I have put first 
that which is clearlj the lowest, aod have arninged them ac- 
cording to their degrees of worthiness. You may feel that so 
long as you can get right conduct and inlelleclua! esertion you 
wn] be well content, whichever of these moUvea prevails. But 

he same lime you are consciousi that it is a much nobler 
result of your discipline to get them from the last motive tlian 
from any one of the others. For the first has an clement in it 
of selfistmcss and covelousness, the second is nearly akin to 
vanity, and even the third is not perfectly pure. And oue rule 

iction will be anticipated at once by all who follow me in 
this classification of motive forces. Never appeal lo the lower 
form of inducement if you can make the higher aufflce. But 

I notorious that we do appeal very much in England to the 
hope of reward. Our whole educational plaoa both tor Ixiys 
and for men are pervaded through and through with the prize 
system. We have rewards, exhibitions, money priies, scholar- 
ships, fellowships— an eialwrate system of bribery, by which 
e try to stimulate ambidon and to foster ezcellcuce. A recent 
traveller in England, Dr. Wicse, the late director of public in- 
Btructloii in Prussia, a man of keen inaight, and strongly pre- 
di^Msed to admire British institutions, expresses great surprise 

his. "Of all tho contrasts which the English mode of 
thinking and acting shows, none has appeared to me so .strik- 
, log and contradictory as the fact that a natioo which has so 
great sod sacred a sense of duly makes no use of that idea in 
the school education of the young. It has mtbcr allowed it to 
become the custom, and it is an evil custom, to regard the proS' 
pert of reward and honor as the chief impulse lo industry and 
exertion." This is to t>e found, he goes on to .say, at all stages 
of inalmction from the University to the Elementary School. 




Prizes and medals are given not only for progress In lea 
hut also for good conduct. " If any one in England wishM 
benefit an institution, the first tiling always la (o found pril 
and schokisliips, wblcli In tliis way have enormously Increased 
In some schools." Aud be then expresses bis amazement not 
only at the large proportion of scholars who at a breaking-up 
day are found lo have been couronnes or rewarded in some way, 
but at tbe heap of gift-books which ofitu falls io the lot of S 
single scliolar. Now Dr. Wiese bas here bit an undoubtedly 
weak point in our English education. We use rewards some- 
what lavishly. We rely on them too much, as furnishing the 
motive to excellence, and wc thus do not give a fair cbance to 
the development of purer and nobler motives. There are 
many reasons for this. I have seen schools in which prizes 
were numerous and costly, out>of all proportion to the merits 
of the scholars, and have been told that tbe parents expected 
it, that they would be offended if the children brought nothing 
home at Christmas, and that therefore it was necessary imder 
some pretext or other that nearly every child should have a 
prize. Then rich people of kindly instincts who take an in- 
terest in a school often know no other way of gratifying those 
instincts than by establishing a prize. The immediate result is 
so pleasant, the gratification of the receiTer of tbe prize is bo 
evident, that It is very hard for tbe generous giver to believe that 
be has done any barm. But barm is done nevertheless. It is 
Prijtea should ^^'^ ^ ^''^ chari^ to the poor, about which so 
be carefully much has been said of late. We have no right to 
**"'' gratify our kindly seosiliilities at the expense of 

the manliness and strength of those whom we wish to benefit. 
What we see In both cases is pleasure, gratitude, vety agreeable 
things to recognize; but what we do not see is some enervation 
of the character, the silent encouragement of a false and lowered 
estimate of duty. Hence I venture to offer this general cotm- 
sel. Use rewards sparingly. Do not rely on their influence 
too much. Do not give them for ordinary obedience, or fair 
average application; but let them be felt as real distinctioiUi 
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KBerve them for casea of spccinl effort or excellence ; and do not 
teel bound to accept every gift or endoivment by which an amia- 
ble (riend of the school may propose to enrich it, unless yon see 
that there is likely to he genuine merit to correspond to the gift. 

And in like manner I would urge upon you to economize 
your praiw. People of kindly naturei who are Andcommra. 
much in contact with children are ajit to be pro- daHonaJao. 
fuse in little expresdons of satisfaction, " Very well doiw?," and 
the like. And if such phrases are habitually used, one of two 
things will happen; either they wUi be taken at their real 
worth — as amiable but rather feeble utterances, and not true 
criticisms — in which case the teacher'a influence will be dimin- 
idicd, and he will have no means left for ginng praise when 
the special occasion for it arises; or they will be rcaUy valued 
by the scholars who will learn to expect it and to rely on it, 
and 80 will lose sometliing of their moral strength. It is not 
pK)d to get a habit of relying on constant encouragement. It 
b a great part of the diacipliue of a school to train a child into 
doing what is right without commendation. Do not therefore 
let a false amiability cause you to waste your praise. " Even 
distiiiguiahed merit," says Mr. Bain, " shoulil not always be 
attended 'vrith pteans." And the merit you arc most concerned 
to eiicourage is not cleverness, nor tiiat which comes of special 
naEuial gifts, but rather the merit of conscientious industi^ and 
effort. 

By all means let ub respect the happinessof children. Cheer- 
fulness — joyousness — the atmosphere of love and HiipnInBaB of 
of well-ordered liberty— ihese things make the chMren. 
heaven In which a littie child lives, and in which all that is 
gnciona and beautiful in his character Uuivcs the best. Let 
him have as much of this as you can. But do not confound it 
with enjoyments, with what are called pleasures, with enter- 
tainments, with spectacles, with prizes, with things that cost 
maaey} These are not what a child wants. Let us keep them 
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in reserve till the cvi] days come when tbe lest ot life needs to 
be sustained by these poor devices. "Life would he very lol- 
erable," snid 8ir George Lewis, " were it not for its pleasures." 
A schoolmaster cannot accept for himself or his scholars quite 
80 cynLcal a theory as (liis, hut be will none the less admit that 
it is a poor thing even in childhood to be dependent for a sub- 
stantial part of our happiness on treats, on menvt plaitin and 
exceptional gmtiflcatlons. In the long-nm we should Qnd our 
chief delight in the ordinary pursuits and duties of life rather 
than in occasional release from Ihem. And if school is to pro- 
vide in this respect a (raining for after-life, it should establish 
In the young scholar's mind happy associations with the duties 
and employments of every day, and not exclusively or even 
mainly with fStea and holidays. 
The saddest part of a Bchoolmasler's experience lies in Hie 
necessity for punishments. It U impossible but 
that offences will come. But it we arc to deal 
rightly with them when they come, we must first understand 
in what light we ought, to look on nil sin and wrong-doing, 
especially that of a child. And it is surely essential to learn lo 
treat it without harshness, yet without levity or indifference; 
■with full recognition of the sanctity of the law which has been 
broken, and yet with sympathy foe tlie weakness which led to 
the breach o( it. If we begin by viewing faults in this light, 
we shall be better prepared lo look this dithcult question in the 

Now I can conceive three possible purposes which puniah- 
DBTeirMit °^*^^^ """^ ^^^- ^' ""'^ ^I) !« purely retributive 
purpoBfiB o[ or vindictive, and intended to show the necessary 
and righteous connection between wrong-doing 
and suffering; or (3) be purely exemplary, designed to warn 
others and to prevent the repetition of the fault; or (3) be de- 
signed for the reformation of the offender. K you consider the 
punlshmenla inflicted by the Slate for the violation of its laws, 
you will sec that Iliey are to he defended mninly, almost exclu- 
sively, on the second of those grounds, It is not simply for the 
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vindication of the eternal principles of right aad wrong, or for 
avenging evil deeds aa such, that the State punishes. Else it 
would de*l wili the vices which degrade men and dishonor 
thdr natury as well aa wilt the crimes wliicli iuiiire society. 
8K11 leas is it purely with a view to the reformation of the 
■wTongHioer that the community punishes its members. Of 
course when the miscreant is once in our hands, aad l.lie Slide 
Bseumeg the responsibility of regulating his life, it is right to 
make the discipline as useful and refonnatory as is consistent 
with due severity in the punishment. But this is not the first 
object We do not keep up our costly and elaborate system of 
police and prisons mainly as an educational institution on he- 
hfllf of that class of persona which least deserves the nation's 
solicitude. The object of the whole system of punishment is 
the protection of society by the prevention of crime. " Tou 
are not sent to prison," said a magistrate to a thief, " for pick 
ing a pocket, but in order that pockets may not he picked." 
Now it is evident that in this respect the School and fhe State 
arc essenlially different. The oni; concerns itself with the act 
done and its effect on the rights and welfare of the community; 
but the other concerns ilaelf chiefly with the doer of the act. 
That which is to the lawgiver only a secondary and subordi- 
nate object, is to the ruler of the school the first object, the dis- 
cipline or improvement of the offenders. If he punishes, he 
cannot of course keep out of view the moral effect of the pun- 
ishment on those who might otherwise be tempted to do wrong; 
but his main object is to bring the pupil who has strayed, 
back again into the right path — the path of obedience and of 
duty. 

There are two principal forma of punishment— those which 
consist in the actual infliction of pain, or the depri- jonds at 
vation of some enjoyment; and those which de- pu'^'™'«i'^ 
rive their force from the fact that they are meant to he pun- 
ishments, and are known to be so. A glance of re1)iike, a word 
or toue of anger, disgrace or degradation in the eye of others, 
loos of office or of confideoce, a low place in a list of marks for 
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merit; all these are forms of punishment belonging to the seo- 
ood cluss; wliile detention from pluy, tlic loss of holidaya or of 
eatertainmenU, Ilie withholding of some pleasant ingredient 
from a meal, confinement, the imposition of unpleasant tasks, 
and actual casUgation belong to the fiKt class. And as wc 
enumerate these, and perhaps think of others which our own 
Ingenuity has devised, the first thought which occurs to us all, 
is how happy we should be if we could rid oureelvea altogether 
of this Mnd of duty; and how great an object it is in nil gOOA 
discipline to reduce the necessity for puui^ihment to a minimum. 
All these instruments of torture arc in our hands. But it Is ob- 
vious that wc should never use the more formidable inatrumcnt 
If the less formidable can be made to serve the purpose. While 
the eye commands respect, the voice is imnecesaary; while a 
gentle rehiike will aufllce. the harder tones of indignalioa and 
remonstrance should not be used. And it is not till the voice 
ceases to be obeyed at all, that we should resort to severer 
measures. It ts one of the first objects of a M'Iec ruler to dis- m 
peuse with the necessity of infiicting punishment altogether, 1 
But as this cannot always be accomplished, one or two prind- 
plea about its infliction may be u^f ully kept in view. 

Bemembcr that secondary punishments intended to work upon 
The senEe ^^ sense of shame seldom succeed. One reason 
o( shame. j^ nim they are so unequal. They fall so dilTer- 
ently on different natures. The kind of disgrace which wounds 
a senaitive child to the quick and weakens his self-respect for 
years, falls 'harmless on a bolder, harder nature, and gives no 
pain at all. 3Iany very good teachers, though, I am glad to 
say, a decreasing number, think it possible to produce a salu- 
tary effect on children by humiliating them In the eyes of others. 
Joseph Lancaster, who showed a shrewd insight into many 
matters of education, was curiously unwise in (his respect. He 
Invented a number of penalties designed expressly to make 
wrong-doing ridiculous. He would tie a boy who had broken 
a rule to one of the pillars of the school. He had a pulley 
fixed in the roof, and a rope uud a biisket, and would put an 
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offender mio the basket, and let bini be drawn up in tbc sigLt 
of the whole school, and remain thi^re suspended fur iia omuac- 
ment. All such devices are happily extinct. Fools' caps and 
stoolH of repentajice In echoola have gone the way of the stocks, 
of the pillory, and of public floggings in the criminal code. of 
the nation; ttecaose tliey were all founded on the same vicious 
principle, of trying to prevent wrong-doing by making fun of 
it, and by exposing the offender to scorn and ridicule. You 
degrade an entire community when you enable its members to 
get any amusement out of the procedure of justice, or out of 
the saflcringa of a criminal. 

And I think Uie use of sarcasm and of ridicule in the treat- 
ment of children, even when we do not punish _ 
them, m equally out of harmony with a wise and 
high-minded moral discipline. Some of us have a natural gift 
for satire and for wit; and it is very hard to abstain from the 
exercise of this weapon, whenever there is anything in a child's 
conduct to exdle our scorn or sense of the ridiculous. But it is 
n dangerous weapon nevertheless, and we should put a severe 
restraint upon ourselves in the use of it. We must not so treat 
wrong-doing as to weaken the self-respect of the scholar, and to 
make the way to reformation steeper or more Ihomy than it ia. 

Ih it needfid that I should warn any one here against setting 
tasks for punislmienta ? I believe, however, that Tastanapiui- 
tiiey are still sometimes used for this purpose, and laiuDenu. 
I am aalonished to find in a modem book containing so much 
that ia wise and philosophical as Kr. Bain's Eduaitiim an a 
BcieTUK, a recognition of tasks and impositions as legitimate 
punishments, because " the pain of intellectual enjivi is severe 
to those that have no liking for books in any shape." One 
might have hoped that thisdoctrine at least would ere this have 
been swept away "into the limbo large and broad " of obsolete 
bereaes. For what possible effect can be produced bj all our 
homilies as to the profit and pleasantness of leammg if by our 
own act we admit that a lesson may serve aa a punishment ? 
a have disobeyed me you shall have a liiirtlcr oi' a 
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longer lesson to-niglit," What is thia but to reveal that you 
think learning n Ics.'ton is a kind of penal servitude ? And this 
k a thing we should never even tacitly admit nrat because it 
ought not to be true, and secondly because it will soon become 
true if you sliow that you believe it to ba so. Of course this 
remiirk does not apply to the making up for some neglect by 
flnishin^ a lesson in pluy-hours. It is a legitimate thing, if a 
duty of any kind is not performed at the proper time, to insist 
on ils finisbcd performance liefore the scholar begins to enjoy 
his leisure. And in this sense, detention in-doors to go over 
again some neglected lesson, though it looks like a punishment, 
is right and lawful. For it i; not the lesson in this case which 
constitutes the punishment, hut the espeaditure of time needed 
to make up for former waste. And this, as you will see, is a 
very different thing from setting the lesson itself as a penalty 
for wrong-doing of some other kind. 

And in punishing never let your indignation betray you into 
Biam Bhouid '""''"S J*""' ^^^^ too comprehensive, or out of 
be Bpeciflc, proportion to the particular act which called it 
no generaL jq^^^ Treat every separate case of negligence by 
Itself, but do not call a boy a dunce. Censure, and if needful 
punish, a deliberate untruth, hut do not say to a chUd, " You 
are a liar." Regard cacb separate wrong act, as far as you can 
honestly do so, as exceptional, not typical, as one which may 
be atoned for, and the memory of which may be obliterated by 
a right act. To call a child by an evil name is to aasume that 
his character is formed, and this happily is not true even of 
your worst scholars. If it were true, what could Iw more dis- 
couraging, more fatal to the success of any poor sfcrugglea he 
may make to set himself right, and to regain your approbation? 

May I add also that punishments should never be inflicted 
on too many at a time, on a whole class for instance! They 
lose all their force if they are thus indiscriminate; it is very im- 
probable that all the children in a group should he equally 
guility; and unlass each one tceis that the loss or disgrace in- 
flicled on him is duly and properly proportioned to his own 
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peiGonal fault, he is conscious of injustice, and your punisii- 
meat fuils to produce vmj moral effect. 

Rousseau and Mr. Herbert Spencer have said much, and 
have said it well, about the evil of arbitrury pun- TbedisdniioB 
ishments, which have no intelligible fitness or CFfconee- 
relationtothe nature ot tie fault commitled. And 'J™''™*- 
I strongly recommend every teacher to read what is said in 
Emtle, and in the chapter on Moral Education in Mr. Spencer*a 
well-known book. Those authors point out that nature pun- 
tsh.es faults in a very effective way. If one goes too near a Sre 
be is burnt; if be plays with a knife he hurts himself; and in 
like manner, if a cliild carelessly losea wmething belonging to 
him, he should feel the inconvenience of going wilbout it, and 
not have it at once replaced by a kind but injudicious parent. 
If he ia unpunctual he should not be wailed for when any walk 
or pleasure is to be bad, but should be left behind; if be in un- 
tidy and makes a litter he should be made to gather it up. 
When in this way the inconvenience suffered is seen to be the 
direct consequence of the fault, a child cannot rebelashe could, 
for example, if for doing auy one of these things he was sent 
to bed. You eliminate altogether the feeling of personal resent- 
ment and the sense of injustice if you make the punishment 
thus, whenever possible, obviously appropriate to the fault and 
logically its sequel. The principle, once seen, covers a good 
many school offences. The obvious pimishment for late coni- 
ingte late going: fordoing an exercise ill is to do it again well; 
for wasting the time in school is to forfeit some of the hours of 
leisure; for all invasion of the rights and comforts of others is 
to Snd one's own privileges or comforts restricted; for injury 
to the property of others, restitution at one's own cost. And 
from this point of view it will be seen how unsatisfactory is the 
dladpline when for telling a lie one has to learn a hundred lines 
of Virgil; or for confounding tlie perfect with the pluperfect 
tense to receive a flogging. In the former cases the discipbne 
commendsitself to the conscience of the child In tlio latter hig 
moral sense rebels, and rightly rebels, against it. 



But unfortunately for the theory of Rousseau and Mr. Spen- 
■Wbjin- cei*! nature does uot provide a sure and viaible 

adequate. penalty for every offence. Truly I know nomore 
impressive lesson for a child tian to show him how wrong-do- 
ing produces evil consequences; how pitiless and inexorable 
are the lawa in virtue of which all sin brings liarm and misery 
with it in the long-run; how iniemperance enfoobles the body; 
how idleness b^els poverty; how the liar ia not tmsted; how 
Ignorance brings dishonor; Low improvidence lireeds ctime, 
and leads to loss of character and loss of happiness. And I 
think that the utUitarian philosopbers are right in urging us to 
teach in our schools some of the simpler trutlis of economic 
science, the laws of industrial and social life, which will en- 
able the scholars thus to trace out the connection between CMn- 
duct and well-being, between nil faults and their natural 
penalties. But valuable as such teaching is, experience proyea 
to UB that It is wholly inadequate as a theory of moral govern- 
ment either for a school or for a State. 

The reasons why it is inadequate are not the same in the two 
Beoause not cases. A civil ruler cannot rely on the discipline of 
■evere natural consequences, because they are too remote 

the purpose and too dimly seen lo serve as effective delerrcnla. 
or a State. j^ needs an eHort of imagination, of which a crimi- 
Dal ia generally incapable, to realize such consequences at all. 
And in fact, you cannot demonstrate to his satisfaction that any 
consequences which he dreads will certainly occur. Tou lake a 
thief and explain to him that honct^ty is conducive to the pubUc 
welfare. But in most cases he knows that as well as you. You 
prove to him that nine thieves out of ten are detected and come 
to ultimate ruiu. Your demonstration fails to niTect him. Why? 
Because he means to bo the tenth. He knows that cousequencea 
are sometimes avoided, and he thinks he will lie skilful enough 
to avoid them. And ai to your proof that dishonest acts wil] 
bring about slow deterioration of pbarflcter and cerlaln loss td 
friends, of position, and of general esteem, the man with crimi- 
nal tendencies who is subject to strong temptation is gcnerall}' 
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Inaccessible fo such considerations; and society for ils own pro- 
tection is justified in interposing with Its artiflciaJ penaltteg, 
■which are sharper and more effective. 

And while the State cannot rel; wholly on natural puiiish- 
meDts, because for her purpose they are too light, Beoanae ton 
the parent or the teacher has csactly the opposite ?^^'i^''Jf a 
reason for not depending upon them. They arc school. 
for Ills purpose far loo severe. You want hy timely interpo- 
sition with a small arbitraiy punishment to save him from tlie 
more crue! Nemesis which nature has provided for wrong-doing. 
He is, it may Iw, inclined to gluttony, and you know that if 
jon leave him alone Nature wilt avenge the violation of her 
laws by enfeebling hia constitution and depriving him prema- 
turely of heallh and vigor. But because you are chiefly con- 
cerned with the formation of bis cbaractcr, this is precisely the 
penat^ you wish to avoid; and you subject bim to some pain- 
ful restraint, because you wish to substitute a light penalty for 
a heavy one. You see a man rushing towards a precipice, and 
you knock him down. What justifies this act of violence? 
Nothing, except that by the infliction of a small and wholly 
arbitrary injury, you have helped him to escape from the greater 
injury which would have been the natural penally of hia own 
imprudence. 

It ia a famOiar conclusion from experience that in a school, 
H9 in a Slate, it is the certainty rather than the ^^^ certaJntr 
severity of a punishment which has a deterring not the se- 
effect. If an offender could feel that detection puniahment 
was absolutely cBrtain, the dread of consequences, °^*^"- 
whether natural or arbitrary, would be much more potent. 
"Because," said Solomon, "sentence against an evil work is 
not executed speedily, therefore the hearis of the sons of men 
are fully set in them U> do evil." Thai was his eiqierience as 
an administrator. As a matter of fact, every child knows that 
ttiough lying is wrong, there are lies which serve their purpose 
and are never foimd oul; that there are cases in which dis- 
honesty seems for a time at least to be good policy; and it ia 



Uie knowledge of tlicse and the like facts whlcb 'wiU always 
ieare something more to be desired, when you are seeldQE to 
deter cliildren from evil, by the utilitarian method of Iractug 
out that evil to its consequeuceB. And what ia that Bomcthing! 
I believe it to lie in the eoostant referents of moral questions to 
higher considerations than those of expediency and of results — 
to the Inward sense of right and of moral fitness, to the senti- 
ment of honor "which feels," as Burke finely saya, "a stain 
like a wound," (o a perception of the beauty of holineas, to the 
desire to do what oiu' heavenly Father meant xia to do and to 
be what he fitted us to l>e, whether happiness and proBperity 
come of it or not. 

And as you succeed In cultivating the sentiment of honor and 
ThetieBt '^*' habit of referring school merits and offences to 

Unda at pun- the Standard of what la in itself right and fitting, 
^^^'''' and worthy of your scholar's best self. It will come 

to pass that your most effective punishments — indeed almost 
your only puuishments— wilt consist in the loss of honor. Bad 
marks, a low place in the class, the withholding of office and 
responsibility, and of all signs of esteem and cotifidence, — these 
after all fulfil in the best way the two most important conditions 
of all right punishment. For there ia nothing arbitrary or ca- 
pricious about them, since they are the natural and appropriate 
consequences of the faults (o which they pertain. And at Uie 
Mtae time they ore eminently reformatory; for they Indicate 
clearly the wfiy to repentance and improvement. So my counsel 
to all schoolmasters is; Look in this direction for the punish- 
ments which you may lawfully and wisely use: and bo dissatis- 
fied with yourself and with your own plan of discipline so long 
SB you find it needful to employ any others. 

Yet we must not omit a brief reference to corporal ptmiah- 
OoriKirBl ment, the ultiina ratio of the puzzled and bafBed 

pmfiahmetit. schoolmaster when all other means fall. Shall we 
begin by denouncing it altogether? I think not. The punish- 
ment of the body for certain offences is nature's way of disd- 
pline, and it is not iicce*«nrily degrading to young children, nor 
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MMuited to the imperfect state of their men Ijtl and moral develop- 
ment. Arnold, though I suspect (hat hia views oa this subject 
wonld have altered in later years, was not wholly wrong when 
he vindicated flogging in certain eirtrerae caeeH. " The proud 
notion of independence and dignity which revolts at the idesi 
of persona] chastisement is not reasonable and is certainly not 
Cbrisdan," he said. Alter all it is (dn which degrades and not 
the punishment of it. And if there be certain forms of vice 
which can be cured more readily by the infliction of such chas- 
tisement than by any other m.ean9, the chastisement will need , 
□o other vindication. And yet while aUowing full weight to 
this view of the case, I am convinced that corporal punishment 
is almost wholly unnecessary, that it does more harm than good, 
and that in just the proportion in which teachers understand 
their business they will learn to dispense with it. lu boarding 
schools it seems to me wholly indefensible; for there, where 
the whole discipline of the life and the control of leisure is in 
the teacher's hands, there are many other ways open to him of 
imposing penalties. And there is scarcely less necessity for it in 
day schools. The largest and one of the best day schools I ever 
examined, wheie the whole tone of the discipline is singularly 
high, manly, and cheerful, has never once during its whole his- 
tory bod n case of corporal punishment. But the mast«r, when 
I was reporting on the school, begged me not to mention this 
fact, " I do not mean to use it," he said, " but I do not wont 
It to be in the power of the public or the parents to say I am 
precluded from using it. Every boy here knows that it is with- 
in my discretion, and that if a very grave or exceptional fault 
occurred I might exercise that discretioa," I believe that to be 
the true attitude for all teachers to assume. They should not 
have their discretion narrowed by any outward law, but they 
should impose a severe law on themselves. And in carrying it 
out I venture to make two or three suggestions only: 

(1) Never Inflict corporal chastisement for intellectual faults; 
for stupidity or ignomnee. Reserve it exclusively for vices, 
for somelliing morally degrading. (3) Never inflict it while 



under the influence of beat or passion. (3) Never pennit an 
BsaiBlant or an elder scholar In inflict it in any circumBtancea. 
(4) Do not let any instrument of punishment be included as 
part of the school furniture, and as an object of familiar sight, 
or floiirished about as a symbol of authority, (5) Do not strike 
with the band. 

On this whole mbject of the mode and manner of inflicting 
punishment you will find some useful hints in Jeremy Ben- 
tham's Uhreatomathia, ■which I advise every teacher to read. 

But we return finally to this consideration. The great tri- 
How to dis- f nipli of school discipline is to do without puniah- 
!ni3 altogether. And lo this end it ia easentia] 
it we should watch those forms of offencewhidi 
octiir ofteneat, and see if by some better arrangemenla of our 
own, temptation to wrong may be diminished and offences pro- 
vented. If your government ia felt to be liased on high princi- 
ples, to be vigilant and entirely just, to be strict without bdng 
severe, to have no element of caprice or fitfulness in it; If the 
public opinion of the school is so formed that a scholar 1b un- 
popular who does wrong, you will find not only that all the 
more degrading forms of personal chastisement are uane 
sary, but that the need of punishment in any form will Steadily J 
disappear. 




V. LEARNING AND REMEMBERING. 



philosophy. 

put iL We are bere at iJie meeting point of practice and of 
speculatave psycbology; and it is impossibie for you or me to 
arrive at entirely right rules of action in reference to this sub- 
ject unless our attention U also directed to the nature of the in- 
tellectual process which we call remembering, and to the laws 
which determine its action. I shall however abstain from en- 
croaching on the domain of my successor here, whoac duty it 
will be to expound to you the philosophy of memory. But it 
may be well to say that this line of inquiry will prove very 
fruitful, and that some study of what Locke, Rcid, Dr. Thomas 
Brown, and Professor Bain have said on the laws of associa- 
tion-, o( what Dr. Carpenter and Dr. Mauddley have said 
respecting the physical basis of memory; and of the wise and 
practical distinction which Mr. Latham in his book on Exami- 
nations has drawn between what he calls respectively the "por- 
tative," the "analytical," the " assimilative," and the"tndes" 
memory would be of great value in forming your own judg- 
roeut upon it. 

For my present purpose it must suftice to mention one or two 
very simple truths as a basis for the few practical — . 
rules which we hope to arrive at on this important "i mental 
matter. By a wonderful proceas, which is some- ™^™"''°- 
tlroes called mental suggestion or associiiliou, we And that every 
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thought and action in our life links itself with some other 
thought or action. No piece of menial or spiritual experience 
is thoroughly isolated. No act, even of aensihle perception, 
takes place TCitbout associating itself with some previous 
thought, or suggesting a new oue. When we come to analyze 
these phenomena we find that there are, roughly diatinguish- 
ahle, two dasses of associations. We may, when we are told 
of a fact, think also of the reason or consequence of that fact; 
and two distinct ideas may come before our minds together, 
because we perceive the logical neeu» which unites thent. 
Thus the Uiought of a good vintage in France suggests to me 
that claret may be cheaper; the hialory of Caston and the early 
printers may make me think of the revival of learning; heavy 
war expenditures suggests national debt; bad govenmieDt sug- 
gests revolution. In like manner a particular problem in 
Euclid reminds me of the axioms and postulates on which Its 
solution depends; and a solecism in> speech makes me think of 
the grammatical rule which has been violated. In all these 
cases the cUaracter of Ihe associations which are formed, and 
the ease wilh which they may hereafter be recalled together, 
depend on the degree in which the judgment and the reflec- 
tive power have been cullivaled on the subjects to which they 

But besides these logical and natural associations, as we may 
call them, there arc many others which are purely arbitrary, 
in which there is no special appropriateness in the connection 
formed. Such are the associations between names and persons, 
between dates and facts, between words and ideas, between 
weights or measures and the figures representing Iheir ratios, 
between contemporaneous events in diiTerent countries. Now 
in all these cases no judgment or reflection will help me to 
strengthen the association. If the link between the things thus 
related exists at all it must be forged by some mechanical pro- 
cess. 1 am told that Columbus discovered America In 1402, 
but there is no reason in the world which my understandlnj 
can recognize why the dale should not have been 1452. ~~ 
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books tell me that there arc &| jda. Id a pole, and I think of 
the word pole and these figures together, but I do not establish 
this BseocintioD by a.aj rational process. It is established, if at 
all, by some other means. The suggestion is one of words 
rather than of thoughts. 

Now, if we nitl coosider it, the main differences in the men- 
tal calibre and character of men depend largely Dujg^nt 
upon the sort of ideas which habitually or most (omiB of 

... , . , . . , m I lUBOclaUODB. 

readily coalesce m their minds. To a man oi 
strong or lofty imagination a Tery common incident may sug- 
gest some hidden moral analogies, or far-reaching truth: 
■' To hi 

And such a man we call a poet. In the case of another man, 
every striking scene in the piumtasmagoria of life sets him re- 
secting on its antecedents and consequences; and such a man 
has the philosophic temper, he is the reasoner, the moralist, the 
sage. To a third the sound of a word suggests only some gro- 
tesque simile, some remote sllusion, some idea, which though 
essentially different, has a superficial resemblance. And such 
a person is the man of fancy or of wit. But when on hearing 
a word, or being reminded of a scene, the mind at once passes 
to the other words or actions which were linked with it when 
we recognized it at first; when it simply recalls a certain group 
nf words or thoughts in the same sequence as that in which they 
were before presented ; then we say the man boa a good memory. 
He can in fact reproduce readily former associations, whether 
logical or not. 

Consider for a moment the process which goes on when we 
tiy to remember a fact. Tou ask me the name of ^.j^^ p^^gggg 
the slAtesman who tried so hard (o set poor Louis ot remember- 
XVI. 's finances In order, and I cannot remember 
it. Of course, if Iltnew the ilrst Ictterof the name, tliat would 
ejve roe a clue, and I should wait till that initial suggested to 
me a number of names, should fasten with special attoutioo oa 



likely names, iind dismiss us fast as I could other names, which, 
though beginning with the same letter, were not, I know, what 
were wanted. But I do not remember the initial. 80 I lei my 
mhid dwell for a moment on Louis Xvi. As I do so, the 
names of Calonne, ot La Fayette, even of Burke and Pitt occur 
to me. They are not what I want, and I refuse to let my mind 
dwell on liem. I Ihink of Madame de BlaPl. Stop, die was 
the daughter of the statesman whose name I seek. Of Gibbon; 
that remiuds me that he had sought the same lady In marriage. 
Then Geneva and Lausanne and Femey and Voltaire, all 
names which are coimectcd, come rapidly through my mind, 
and in the midst of them Jfeckei'a name is suggested, and I 
fasten on it at once. It ia what I wanted. 

Now you will observe here that it is not by any conscious act 
tliat I have remembered this name. I cannot be said (o have 
found it, or dug it up from llie stores of my memory, These 
metaphors are very misleading. What I have done is simply 
this; I have waitjjd for the laws of association to operate, and 
for the wonderful sponlaneous power of mental suggestion to 
help me. An effort of will served to bring my attention to 
bear on those suggestions which, as liey emerged, seemed 
most hopeful; I withdrew my attention from all unpromising 
trains of association, and in due time the particular name of 
wliich I was in search came back. If I bad bad a better 
memory it would have come back sooner, or with less effort. 

Now this facully of remembering is one which we constantly 
want to use in our teaching. What would be the worth of 
any teaching without it? We desire of course to stimulate the 
power of fresh thought, to make children observers, reaaoneni, 
thinkers. But the first thing we demand of them is that they 
should recollect what we teach. U we have been at the pains 
to link together two things, say a word and its meaning, a fact 
and a date, or two thoughts by way of comparison or contrast, 
we wantthe process oflinking them to bo so effective, that when- 
ever afterwards the one is presented to the mind, the other ahaJI 
come with it, Unless tlie associuiions of thought and * 



which we seek to establish are permanent, there is imper- 
fect memory; and if the memory is imperfect, our labor is 
loet. 

80 it Is ohviouB that we ought to inquire into the conditions 
which give permanence to associations once Modes of es- 
brou^t before the mind. How are we to fix ^^^^^t 
themT There are two obvious ways: assodatkius. 

The first of them is that of frequent repetition. We lesra 
to fis many pairs of associated words or ideas lo- (j) Frequeai 
gether, not because we try to do so, but simply repetitfoi'. 
because circumslancea bring them constantly before us in jus- 
laposition.' Thus we learn the names of the people about us, 
the sequence of words in familiar texts imd verses, the colloca- 
tion of objects in the houses and streets we sec every day. 
Bu^eet luiy one of these to the mind, and instantly those 
which are related to it hy mere coTitigiiity come up before 
us in connection whether we care lo recall them or not. I 
might to-day by simply reiterating the same sentence fifty limes 
make such an impression on your mind that you would never 
forget it. The effect of mere frequency of repetition, in fastcn- 



' "That wblcli bas existed vrHb any compleCeaess in conecioUBoesa 
leaves behind It, after Its disappearance llieretmm, in the mind or brain. 
> fODcHonoJ dlapo^tlon to its reproduction or reappearance In con- 
■ciouHness at some Future time. Of no mental act can wo sar that It Is 
'writ in water.' Samethlng remaina from it whereby its recurrenCB ia 
ftcHitatod. Eiery Impression of sense upon the brain, every current of 
moletraiar activity from one to another part of the brain, every cerebral 
reaction which passes into movemeal, leaves behind It some modiflca- 
Hon of the nerve-elements concerned lu its function, som<^ after-effeci, 
or, so to speok, memory of Itself in them, which renders its reproduc- 
tion on easier matter, the more easy the more often it bos been repeat- 
ed, and makes it imposBlble Id soy tbat. however trivial, It shall not Id 
■ame circmnstances recur. Let the eiccitatlon take place In one of two 
mm-ceDs lying side by side, and between wlilch there was not origi- 
nal]? any apeclQc dllfprence, there will be ever afterwards a dUferenoe 
between them. This physiological process, whatever be its nature, if 
the physical basis of memory, and it ta the foundation of our mental 
■ -Db. M*uDai.Ei, 
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tag together even tlie moat iucongruous associationg, is bo 
familiar U> you that it Deeds do furtlier Uluatretion. 

The secoad condition of remembering is the interest or aym- 
(S) Interest in P^'^J' "'^ which we regard (hi! Ihlnga associated. 
the thing I go to hear a lecture on Englieb Literature, and 

^*"' ■ ioeidenlally there are mentioned in the coutbc of 

it two facts, Ihe one that Phineas Fletcher wrote the Purple 
Idand, the other tliat James Thomson wrot« Rule Britunnia in 
a mask of hia called Alfred. Well, it probably happens that the 
one fact interests rac and the other does not. I never heard ot 
Fletcher before, and have not cared to inquire what the Purple 
Island meant. But I have often heard Rule Britannia sung, 
and perhaps it never occurred lo me to inquire who wrote it. 
That a rather vain-glorious, noisy, patriotic song should have 
been written by James Thomaon, whoae name I have been 
accuatamed to associate with pastoral niu«ingB, and sweet lumi- 
rious fancies about the Castle of Indolence, comes to me as a 
aurprise. A month later, it is found that I have forgotlcn all 
about the Purple Island, but I remember vividly the origin of 
Rule Britannia. And the rcaaon is plain. It is true, I heard 
lx»lh facts once only. But then the one fact escited my atten- 
tion and interest, and the other did not; and this accoimis for 
the difference. 

Now Ihe obvious conclusion from this ia, that if you want to 
have a thing remembered you may do it in either of two ways. 
Tou may fasten it by dint of frequent repetition into the 
memory of one who does not care to retain it; or you may get 
the thing rememlx'red simply by exciting in yotir pupil a strong 
wish to remember it. And the labor involved in (he two pro- 
cesses may be stated in inverse proportion; the more you use the 
one expedient tlic leas you want of the other. The act ot re- 
membering may be a mechanical, almost an automatic, proccsa, 
or it may lie au intelKgent process. But in Just Ihe proportion 
in which you make it intelligent it ceases to be mechanical, 
and conversely. Every emotion of sympathy and interest yon 
can awaken will render less necessary (he wearisome joylcai 
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ceas of Iramiog a task b; heart. Let it be kept in your own 
view, and in tUat of your pupils, (bat the flral condition of easy 
reanembering is that we care lo remember, that if we have a bad 
memorf it i» uot nalare'e fault, but it is simply because we do 
uot pat sufficient force of will into the act of tying (ogetber the 
ideas which we propose to keep associated. Promise children 
some pleagure, and Ihej will find no difflculty in remembering 
it. To say that we do not recollect a thing is simply to say that 
we did not pay sufficiently close atlenljon to it wheo it waa 
fliBt brought before our minila. 

And what is the Mud of memory we want most to cultivate? 
Is it the memory of words, or of the things and yg^,^ ^j,^ 
fects represented by those words? Is it the con- raUooal 
Crete memory which carries accurate impressions ™™°™T* 
of visual pictures or of sounds, or is it the abstract memory 
which retains the gist and meaning of what has been heard and 
Been? No doubt it is good to secure each of these kinds of 
power. Some people who arc keen at remembering the rcla- 
\imis between events, and the substance of what they hear, have 
a difficulty in remembering mere names and words. But If 
we were to choose, and could only secure one, we should prefer 
to have the memory for things their causes, effects, and mutual 
relations, rather than the power of mere verbal reminiscence. 
In schools, however, we want both, and it is a great point in 
education to know when to cultivate the one, and when to aim 
at the other. If you hear a pupil demonstrate a proposition in 
Euclid, you want menuiry of course, but it is the memory of a 
logical sequence, and not of particular words. In fact, if you 
have any rwiaon to suspect that he has learned it by heart, you 
at once change A, B, on the diagram to X, Y, Z, or adopt 
some other device to baffie him. For to turn what is meant as 
a discipline in ratiocination into an exercise of purely verbal 
memory destroys the whole value of the lesson, and makea 
nonsense of it. And if you have been giving a lesson on His- 
loiy, and have described say the period of the English Revolu- 
tion — the niteuipt at the disixinsing power, the trial of the seven 
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bishops, tlie bigotiy of James II. anA the final catastrophe: 
you want all these facia to be linked together in their due cor- 
relation as causes and effects; and when they are reproduced to 
come up again as facts, in words supplied by your pupil and 
representing his own thoughts, not in l]ie particular words 
which you happened to use in teaching. In these cases Mon- 
taigne's aphorism applies with special force, Bavoir par eteur 
w'e*{ pat eavoir. Nothing would be gained, hut much would 
be lost, if instead of requiring him thus to recall the events in 
his own way, you set him to learn liy heart some sentences 
from a history book in which tliose facts were Hummarized. 
The associations you want to fix in the memory here are of 
events, not of words or phrases. 
Arc there then no occasions on wliich it is wise and desirable 



Leamlne by '^ ^■''*^^^ verbal aasociationa and to require Ihtm 
hemt, wten to he committed lo memory, or to use a common 
'**'*''°'^' expression, to be learned by heart? Undoubtedly 
there are. Let us look at them. 

(1) There are in arithmetic and in all the exact sciences cer. 
tain formulfe which are frequently in use, which have con- 
stantly to be referred to, and which we want W use at a mo- 
ment's notice. The multiplication table for example. 7 times 
9 make 63. The asaodntion between these figures Is apparently 
arbitrary. Reflection and reasoning would not help me much 
to know that they do not make 03; and when I am working a 
problem in which the fact is available, I do not want to reason 
or reflect at all. The two figures should suggest B3 instantane- 
ouHly by a mechanical process, and without a moment's 
thought. So it is good to know that the relation of the diame- 
ter to the circumference of a circle is exjiressed by the figures 
1 and 3,14159, because (his fact is often wanted in working 
out problems in mensuration, and furnishes a key to tlie rapid 
estimation of (be sizes of familiar things. In the case of each 
of these terse and fruitful fonnula;, we observe that there Is 
one thing right and everything else is wrong; (here should be 
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o mistake at all in our minds is regiird to Llie ciacl truth; and 
the frequency witb wiich the formula becomes of use fully 
Justifies US in the labor of committing it Ui memory. 

!) Tliere are some things whicL we want to remember in 
Eubslance, but which are best remembered in one particular 
form. Qeometilcal definitions and axioms, and some rules in 
Latin syntax, are of lliii kind. They have been carefully re- 
duced to the simplest form of expression, it is specially neces- 
sary that they should be applied with perfect accuracy, and 
B therefore do well to have them in, our mind ia one fixed 
and concise form. 

(3) Again, there are some things which deserTe to bo remem- 
bered as much on account of the special form they assume as 
D that of the truths they embody. It the language in w^hioh 
a tmtb is conveyed has any .special authority, any historic signi-. 
nee, or any poetical beauty, Uie language itself becomes a 
thing worth appropriating, over and above the thoughts con- 
veyed ID that language. 80 verses of poetry, passages from 
great writers and orators, formutories of faith, wise maxims in 
whicli, as Loi'd Biissell ^d, the wisdom of many has been 
fixed and concentrated by the wit of one— all these are worth 
learning by heart. The memory is enriched by a store of strong 
thonghts or of graceful expressions;— a great and pregnant pas- 
3 from Shakespeare, a few fervid and finished sentences 
from an oration of Burke, a piece of jewelled eloquence from 
e of Jeremy Taylor's sermons, a quaint aphorism from old 
Fuller, a sweet restful poem by "Wordsworth, or some devout 
spiritual utterance of George Herbert or Keble, lias a precious- 
s of its own which depends rather on its artistic excellence 
a specimen of lauguage, than on its value as a statement of 
Imtti. And it is this very artistic excellence which gives it its 
I special claim lo lie garnered in the store-bouse of memory. 
The possessor of such a store haa a resource in hours of weari- 
i or dulness, when thoughts are sluggish and Imagination is 
weak. He goes back and flnils that by recalling such utter- 
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ances bis thoughts are stimulated aud bis emotions cmiobled.' 
But this would not bappen if the words themselves were not 
felt to bave a fitness and beauty of tlieir own. 

There ia therefore a right use aud a wrong use of what 1 have 
for my present purpose called by the rather unacieuliflc name 
of the" verbal memory," or what is generally known as " learn- 
ing by heart. " This too is not a felicitous pbruse, for of all 
conceivable employments for the human understanding. Ibis 
kind of taskwork has the least "heart" in it. Ko doubt many 
teachers have been accustomed to rely too much on the power 
of remembering words. It is the easiest of all forms of school- 
keeping to say " Oo and Icam that lesson, und then come and 
Hay it to me;" and accordingly, setting tasks to be leiimed by 
heiLTt is the chief, iJmost the only, re^tource of teachers who 
cannot teach and are content to be mere pedagogic macliines. 
But then the oppodte of wrong is not always right; and in the 
reaction against a system which relied wholly on Ihe memory 
and never appealed to the judgment, we may very easily make 
another mistake equally great by discrediting and madervaluing 
the memory, by treating it as the Cinderella in the household 
of the human faculties, useful merely as a drudge. 

We arc, I hope, prepared now to come to a true conclusion 
QCTieml nrin- "^ ^ ^^ right use of this great educaliona] insCru- 
cipletobe ment. And this is the conclusion. When the 
°^ ""' object is to have thoughts, facts, reasonings repro- 
duced, seek to have them reproduced iu the pupil's own words. 
Do not set the faculty of mere verbal memory to work. But 
when the words themselves in which a fact is embodied lure 
some special fitness or beauty of their own, when they n 
sent some scientific datum or centra! truth, which could i 
otherwise be eo well espressed, then see that the form a 
as the substance of the expression is learned by heart. 



suitable denl^nuitlon or plirosEi for some meBnJnR that we are At a 
reniiet."— B*m. 
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And, having once detcrmiQed that this la worth doing, see 
thai it is thoroughly done. It is of tio vaUie lo Tborough- 
leam a thing hy heart iinlesa it ia learned so thor- "'**■ 
oughly that it can he reoJIed ivitbuut the least mistake and at 
D moment's notice. Other lesaona, in which the understanding 
is chiefly concerned, may he only partially successful, and yet 
be of some use. A lesson half understood is better than no lea- 
BOD at all. But a memoriter lesaon half learned — said with a 
few promptinga, and blundered through Juat well enough to 
escape serious blame — is sure lo be forgotten dircclly after- 
words, and simply comes to nothing. Tes, it doea come lo 
Bomething. It leaves behind it a sense of wasted time and a 
disgust for the whole subject to which it relates. That ia 
all. 

Grant also that, for some such good reason as I have named, 
you determine lo set certain jeasona lo he teamed Hon-iooom- 
by heart, it is well to give pupila a hint as to the oiit to mem- 
conditiona under which the memory lays hold of a '"^' 
lesson best. Sitting down immediately after a Icason to commit a 
buk lo memory ia a bad plan, for the mind is not then in its most 
receptive state. All persons do not commit tasks to memory un- 
der precisely the same conditions, so no universal rule can be 
laid down. To many, the morning when the mind is fresh ia the 
best time. As a rule, the cerebral activity is said to be at its 
height within two or three hours after the first meal of the day. 
ICany find tlie easiest way of learning hy heart is to con over 
the lesaon just before going to bed, and then they discover that 
in file morning it oU comes lo Uiem with much greater clear- 
neaa. Some philosophical writers have pointed out that there 
is such a thing as unconscious cerebration, a process of mind 
going OD in sleep, and at other limes when we are not con- 
scious, whereby Impressions made before are not only fixed, 
but even more clearly apprehended. We cannot now discuss 
this theory; but it ia cerlain that to many minda Ihe expedient 
of learning a thing over night is found exceedingly helpful in 
economizing Uie conscious effort of the brain, and causes the 
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thing jou want to rememlMr to come up with curious vivid- 
nesa in the iiioming'. 

Again, a Icssou learned in school, or a book read and dla- 
HeiDDi7tobe mLsscd from the miud the moment the reading ib 
S^P^^I^ over or llie particular purpose is served, is veiy 
Hon. apt to be forgotten, aad oft«a needs to he teamed 

over agsln. But a le:json which is turned round and round in 
the mind again, and made the subject of rumination, even for 
a few minutea, is sure to become part of the permanent furni- 
ture ot the mind. We do not want to let school-work encroach 
on the whole domain of life, and haunt a thoughtful scholar in 
all his hours of leisure. But we may not torgel that the old 
way in which the Jews were exhorted to teach Uieir cliildren 
the commandments of the Lord in ages when there were no 
books, was a true way. " Thou shall teach them diligently to 
thy ehOdren, and shall talk of them when Uiou silteet in thy 
house, and when thou walkest by the way, and when thou 
liest domi, and when thou riseat up." Whatever we make a 
subject of reflection at odd times, when the thoughts arc at 
leisure, is sure to be remembered. If a scholar can only be 
trained to the habit of giving ten minutea a day, in a walk, or in 



formed; the due material [a canBciouely i«uiiplled,auij tbere iaan udcob- 

Bort ot nutrttloa asd arKonlzadoa ; or aa Milton aptly Bays ot tbeopln- 
lana of good men. that they are iruUi la the tnaklug, so wo may truly 
gay dF tlie formation of our eeneral and comptei Ideas, that It la mind 
in the making. When the ludiWdual bntia la a WEll.conaltliita] one and 
bM been duly culUiated, the results of Its latent activity, rlslas Into 
conaclousnaja auddeoly, sometimes seem like intuitions; tLry ara, 
aCrange and startUns as the producta of a dream oCtdmes are lo the 
person who has actually produced them. Hence it was no extravagant 
(ancy In Plato to look upon them as rcminisconeeB of a previous hiffher 
eilateace. His lirain was a brain of the highest order, aad the results ot 
ila unconsciauB activity, as thuy Uuabed Into ouosL-lousness, would show 
like retelaUons, and might well seem Intuitions of a. higher life quile 
beyond the reach of present nlll."'-Dr. CAHPaiireR. 
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a qaiet evening, lo asking himself, "What have I learned, and 
why have 1 lenmed it?" and to the act of trying to reoill it, 
and to think out some illuatration of it, he ia sure to make great 
and true progress. 

There is one rery common excuse often urged hy those who 
make an excessive use of task-work in toiiching. j5gm„„ 
You complain of their setting poor scrappy little tcrangclianed 
paaaoges of grammar, history, or geography to be ^ ™' '"''**■ 
learned by heart. You point out to them that sentences of this 
kind would be worthless eyen to an educated man. And the 
answer is, they are useful becauBO they strengthen the memory. 
That ia quite true. So it would strengthen my memory if I 
learned the leadmg article of tliis morning's Times by heart, or 
the names of all the Senior Wranglers in regular order from the 
beginning of the century. Moreover it is just conceivable that 
some day these acquisitiona would turn out to be of value. In 
like manner, it would atrengthen the muscles of a man's arm 
if he were on every alternate morning to dig a hole in his gar- 
den, and on (he second morning regularly and laboriously fill 
it op again. But it is better perhaps that he should get this 
exercise in digging up something that needs to be dug. The 
tmlii ia tiiat life is not long enough, and our faculties are not 
potent enough, to justify us in strengthening tile memory by 
le&ming what is not worth remembering. You may get 
the same discipline for your faculties by learning something 
which has a value of ila own ; and unless what you propose to 
lay up in store in a child's mind has such real value, and is of 
auc-h a kind that you yourself would find it fruitful and well 
worth possessing in afterlife, the use you mean to make of the 
bculty is illegitimate and unwise. 

Now in the light of the principles thus laid down let me ask 
myself one or two questions. Shall Ilearn by heart ipggjg „[ 
alistof the prepositions wluch govern a dative, and riRhtnnd 
of the prepositiona which govern an ablative, in of memory 
Lalinf Yes. For these are idiomatie laws which '*™™- 
are essential lo me in Latin composition as well as in translation; 
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Ihey are largely arliitrDry, and I could not reuall ilieni easily by 
any effort of rcflecllon. Shall I learn Uie definitions of the 
parts of speecli given by grammarians? No. " An article is a 
word placed before a noun to allow tbe extent of its moaning, " 
If I did not know what an article is without the help of lliis 
definition, I should never tell it by means of il. Moreover, 
there are a good many other ways of defining parts of speecli 
quite as good as those in any given grammar, and so long as I 
know thoroughly the distinction itself, the more varied is the 
form in which I can define it tlic better. Shall I learn tbe 
number of yards in a mile, the formula for the square of (o + i), 
or the trigonometrical expression for the area of a triangle in 
terms of \\a sides? Yes. For these are central and moat ser- 
viceable truths, constantly wanted in the solution of problems, 
and often wanted in a hurry. Will it be well to learn the 
logaritlims of all numbers up to 100, the number of pints In a 
hogshead, or the number of inches in a Flemish ell 7 No, I 
Ihink I will not encumber my memory with facta so seldom 
wanted, so little known outside of a school-roojn, and so very 
easy to find, if by chance there should be any occnsional need 
for them. Shall I set my pupils to learn by heart an extract 
from Scott's Marmion? Well, I think not. For il is not likely 
to have any unity of its own. It is a fragment of a longer 
narralave, and is unintelligible without the reat; and since it is 
unreasonable to expect that the rest will be remembered, liic 
fragment will soon drop out of recollection altogether. Shall 
I set him to loam part of Qoldsmith's Traveller, or Gray's 
Elegy, or Wordaworlli's Ode on Immortality? Yes. For every 
couplet here is a picture or thought in i^elf, Any one Ihic 
will help to recall the lines related to it; and even if it does not 
do so, it has a value and suggefltiveness of its own. Shall I 
learn the dates of the English kings, the lalitade of London, 
and, at least approximately, the size of this island, and tbe pop- 
ulation of its five or sis largest towns? Yes, because England 
Is my Lome, beaiuse it interests nie more than any other place 
in the world, and because all llicse facts will be useful as fixed 



points of coEiparisQD round wbicli all my constatitlj- increasiug 
acquaintanci; witb it and its history, and with other places, will 
cluster aud arrange itself. Shall I team the dalea of Ihe Popes, 
a list of the departments of France, the figures which give me 
the length of the JHississippl, or the latitude and longitude of 
Timhucloo? No. I thinlt I would rather not know these 
things. I should like to know where the hook is where I can 
find them on tlie rare occasions on which I may want Ihem, 
and I should also like (o know Low to consult it. What Mr. 
Latham calls the Indes memory is all I want liere, the knowl- 
edge of where lo look for what I want, and bow lo look for it. 
But as to currying such himber about as part of my menial 
furniture through life, I will cortaiuly not do it, unless yoii 
compel me; and if you force me to learn it, I will try to forget 
It as soon ns I am out of your reach. Shall 1 learn the Creed, 
the Lord's Prayer and the Ten Commandinenls hy heart? 
Well^ — assmmiug of course that I accept them as true representa- 
tions of my fiuth and duty ^certainly. For they are venerable 
formularies, which come to us ivith very sacred associations 
and with a great weight of authority. They have shaped the 
conduct and guided (he devotions of my Christian forofathera 
for centuries, and they are presumably e^qjressed in the choicest, 
tersest, and most weighty words which tradition has been able 
to bestow upon us. Shall I learn by heart the historical com- 
pendium of the ingenious Slangnallf Not if I can help it. Let 
me read lo you two or three questions and answen from that 
author. 

What bfcame of Ihe Driiidif They were almost enlireir eitirpated 
irben tJie Roman tfenera] SueConlxiB Panllnua tjjob the laLoud. or An^lcfica, 
in the year HI. ouil Agrlcola a aecood time In 7S. 

ioera ignornnt of prin-ttng and mriting! By their harda or poets, who 
were the only depositaries of national eventa. 

Wlutt Roman emperor projected an invaaion of Britain, gathered 
oniff ahelis upon the vxat, and thtn reivmed to Roine in triujnphp Ca- 
Bgula, ia Che year 40. 

What Bi-itiVr genfrala rfislinjjuiVieiJ th^mnelivs hrfore the Saxon 



a prisonBr to Rome Id the following ;eBr. 

What tuas the exclamation of CaractarMS when leii in tritonph 
ihrnunh Romef How la it possible Chat a people posseesed of BUdi mag- 
nlflceoce abould env; me a, bumble cottage In Brltubi I 

Now auppoBe I learn Qae lesson by heart, you observe that 
g^^jjliji pj every answer consists of about one tliird or fourtli 
qoeBtioD and of a Btatement, of which all the reat lies In the 
'"'"""■ question. And the question is not learnt by heart. 

So the fragment actually committed to memoiy Is incotnpli 
and means nothing. Even if the question were remembered^ 
the separate facts thus learned are incoherent and unrelated, 
and so, though concerned with one of the most interesting of 
all Bubjecta, are made profoundly uninteresting. To print a 
book of questions and answers is to tiai^ume that there is to be 
no real contact of thought between scholar and master, that idl 
the questions which are to be asked are to take one parHctUar 
form, and tliat they all admit of but one answer. There is no 
room for InquisiHvcness on the pmrt of tbc learner, nor for di- 
gression on the part of the teacher, no room for the play of One 
intelligence of either around the subject in hand; the 
czcrdse has been devised to convert a study which ought 
awaken intelligence, into a miserable meehanieal performance; 
and two people who ought to be in intEmatc intellectual rela- 
tions with each other, into a brace of impostors— the one teach- 
ing nothing, the other learning nothing, but both acting a part 
and reciting somebody cim'a words out of a book. It is said 
that there are schools in exislence in which MangnaJl'a Qi 
tlons is actually still in use as a task-book to be learned 
heart, and that new editions of it arc in constant d< 
is appalling to think of the way in which whole generationB 
English girls and boys have been stupefied by this t>ook and 
others like It. 

It will be seen on further consideration that many of 
metaphors we are accustomed to use about memory are like 



lit. ^ 
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metAphors when applied to the region of our inner and spirit- 
ual life — a little laialeadiug. To apeat of mem- Memcrf nota 
ory as a receptacle which may he filled, or as a receptacte to 
chain which may draw treaam^ up from a well, 
is lo imply that memory ia a limited power. And this ia not 
true. It is capable of indefinite increase and improvement by 
exercise. KeverthelesB, minds which are differently constituled 
will develop in different ways, and when we have subjected 
tbem all to the same dlsciphue there will remain great diversl- 
tiea of result. To some the memory will be specially retentive 
in regard to names and words, to some the recollection of places 
and persons will be easier than that of the names which desig- 
nate tbem. An imrcnsoaing person may catch up by ear the 
words of a foreign tongue with far greater readiness tlutn one 
whose babils of mind lead him to be always on the watch for 
the laws of language and for illustrations of comparative phi- 
lology. We need not seek to obliterate these distinctions. Even 
a deficiency in the power of carrying a truth in the exact form 
in which we first received it may coesiBt with the power of re- 
cording that truth by a process of reflection in nome other and 
possibly better form, Thucydides and Lord Bolingbrokc went 
so far as lo complain of the possession of a memory so prodi- 
gious, HO indiscrimiiutcly tenacious, (bat it was rather a hin- 
drance than a help to their intellectual activity, " Some peo- 
ple," saya Arehbiahop Whately, "have been intellectually 
damaged by having what is called a good memory. An un- 
skilful teacher [a content to put before children all they ought 
to learn, and to take care that they remember it; and so, though 
the memory ia retentive, the mind is left in a passive stale; and 
men wonder that he who was so quick nt learning and remem- 
bering should not be an able man, which is as reasonable as to 
wonder that a cistern. If filled, ahould not be a perpetual foim- 
iMn. Many men are saved by the deficiency of their memoy, 
from being spoiled by tieir education; tor those who have. an 
extraordinary memory arc driven to supply its place by think- 
ing. If they do not remember a mathematical dcmon.stralion 






they are driven to devise one. If they do not remember what 
Aristotle or Bncon said, they are drivca (o consider what they 
are likely to have said, or ought to have said." 
Thus, while we do well to mark deficiencieg in any one 
ticular form of memory among our pupils, and 
lesB^douol supply appropriate exercises for removing them, 

jairajB ,f™™ we may be consoled to remember fliat there are 
thair purpose, ^ 

compenaations for these denciencios. It is most 
nadesirable that all minds should conform, or be made to coa- 
form, to the same type, and so long as by some process or 
other — the verbal association or the logical association — the 
mind can he ted back to the truth once known, and that ttie 
truth can be bo recovered for the purpose for wliich it is now 
required, wo may be well eontent. Only let us in leaching 
anything always give the Impression that it will be wanted 
again. Let its rememlwr that our minds refuse to retain mere 
isolated facts which are not associated with something which 
we knew before, or which we hope to know hereafter. It is 
by frequent recapitulation, by recalling the work of other 
lessons, by showing the relation between the past, the present 
and the future stages of learning, tliat we encourage the student 
to make that effort of attention which is indispensable to re- 
membering. This is why so many of the memory exercises 
which are given in schools are so barren of result. They lead 
to nothing of which the scholar can see the value. 
Up to a certain time in the course of learning any subject its 
details seem dry and uninteresting, and are learned 
bearing stage by a consciou.'i and not always agreeable effort 
B^eailhiectH But there comes amoment, say in the learning of a 
tt^n in language, when the learner catches its spirit, re- 

ceives a new idea through its means, actually uses 
it as an instrument of thought. From that moment all the 
gerund grinding, the weary exercises in vocabulary and gram- 
mar, have a new meaning and value. Knowledge has passed 
into the form of ndtiirc, and the memory exercises all prove 
to have served their purpose. So in arithmetic and i 



t the student perceives Ihe principle of a 
rule, the process ceases to be mecbaDical and becomes intelli- 
gent. Here the fruit-benring stage of the study comes earlier 
Uian in language, and it may be said tbat an elementary know- 
ledge in this deparonent, even it it stop short at the elements, 
is worth something. But if the fruit-bearing siage is not 
reached, if the study is not carried far enough lo enable n 
student to receiye or express a Ihought by means of the lan- 
guage, much of the time spent in acquiring the nidimeuts is 
absolutely wasled. Tliere is nothing in the future life of the 
student to recall lo him what he has learned, and much of it 
comes to nothing. 

Tet it would not he right to conclude that all knowledge 
which is forgotten has failed to serve a useful pur- .^^ ^^^^ ^ 
pose. It may be forgotten in the form in which fcFi^ien 
it has been received, but it may reappear in *i™sfl- 
another. What ia true in the vegetable world is often true in 
the world of spirit and of thought: "Eseept a com of wheat 
fall into the ground and die, it abidcth alone." It comes to 
nothing. The condition of its germinating and giving birth to 
something better than itself is that it shall die; and that it shall 
cease to retain the exact shape and character which it had at 
first. It is true thut what is hastily acquired is hastily lost. 
What is consciously got up for some temporaty purpose drops 
out of the mind and leaves no trace. Like Jonah's gourd, it 
comes up in a night and perishes in a night. It is not of this 
I apeak. But all knowledge once honestly acquired and made 
a subject of thought germinates, even though in time it be- 
comes unrecognlzuble, and seems to disappear altogether. It 
has fulfilled its pui-pose, has deepened a conviction, has formed 
the le^timate ground for some conclusion on which in turn 
something else has been built; and it gives to the learner a 
sense of freedom and of elbow-room when in after-life he is 
dealing with it and cognate subjects, such as he could not pos- 
stbly experience if the subject were wholly new to him. Rulea 
serve their purpose if they form our habits of speech or of 
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action, even tiioiigh tliese habits are not conBcioualy obedient lo 
the rules, and although the rules themselves could not be re- 
Hlaicd ui an explicit fonn. A demonstration in malhematicB 
hoB done its work if, for the lime, it gave an insight into the 
true method of reasoning, even though in later life we ult«rlj 
fail to remember the theorem or the proof. 80 the exact cliar 
acler of a set of csperimenial illuBtmUonfl in physics may be 
entirely forgotten; yet if the truth they illustraltd was by their 
help fastened on the mind, and has subsequently bcea seen in 
wider and more varied applicaUoD, we have no right to Bay 
that the original cSort has been wasted. 

The thoughts and experiences which make up the sum of 
our mental life in different years vary as much as the partidos 
that compose the body. Borne disiippeitr and others take Ihdr 
pkce. But the life is the same so long as there is conthiul^ 
and health. Personal identity consists, not in sameness of sub- 
stance, but in continuity of life. Ho the relation of what you 
teach to the permanent thoughts and work of the pupil con- 
sists in its capacity for development into something not itself, 
but akin to itself, better than itself. Here ttien is one of the 
tusts of OUT school- lessons. Grant that as school-lessons they 
will be forgotten. Let ua reconcile ourselves 10 this as inevi- 
table, and nsk in relation to everything which we teach: " IB It 
germinating and fruit^bearing, or not? When tlie husk and shell 
shall have decayed, will there be anything left? If so, whatT 
WiU this bit of knowledge drop wholly out of the memory and 
leave no trace? If so, I will not teach it, though It Is In the 
text-book. Or nil! it, even though it looks crabbed and un- 
'proctical, make the perception of some larger and more useful 
truth easy; will it leave some efft-ct in the form of improved 
taste, truer Judgment, or Increased power to balance oppodng 
facta? If so, I will have it learned, even though I know It will 
be forgotten; and I will feel thankfid that there is an art of 
wisely forgetting, as well as one of useful remembering.'' 

~ in instruments for obtiiinicg knowledge and storing 

the memory are three: oral exposition; selfluilion and reflco- 



Hod; and book or task-work. Of the reaction in modem times 
agsfost the too frequent use of books and tasks I (-jjof tnstru- 
have already epoken. And there can be little tnentsot 
doubt that IJiia reaction ia right, aotl that m peo- orat instruc- 
ple get a worthier and tnier perception of Uie *""■■ 
nature of teaching, oral instruction cornea to be more valued. 
It is chiefly by menos of the living voice that scholars can 
be really ii^ircd; it is only when the eyea meet ug adfanta- 
and espression and gestures are seen, and tones ^™- 
are beard, that there arises that subtle and iudeflnable sympathy 
between teacher and taught, which is so eawntial to the intel- 
lectual life of the schohtr. Then only can there be that adap- 
tatJOn of the matter to bis wants; the hgbt glancing over un- 
important details, the rest and repetition over the more signifi- 
cant facia, the pause after what ia exceptioaally difBcult, the 
happy illustration, the avgitmentum ad liojnijiem, the brisk and 
pointed question by which the teacher assures himself that he 
is being followed and tmderstood. For all this the leaehcr 
wants fluency, fertility and quickness of resource, care in the 
choice of his language, a lueidus ordo in his arrangement; a 
power of patting the same truth in several different light}; a 
quick insight in discovering what are the difllculties in the 
learner's mind, and in removing each difficulty when it occurs; 
a certain tact which tells him when he may safely hasten, when 
he ought to linger, bow fast he should go, and where he 
ought to stop. 

There is room then for something in the nature of a lecture, 
for the collective or class lesson, in connection with every auh- 
ject you teach. 

But whUe such teaching is after all the grcut vitalizing in- 
strument in education, we may not forget that, if ^^^ 
loo eieluaively relied on, it baa its drawbacks. """^era. 
There ia first the danger lest the teacher should mistake the 
tdgna of collective animation for individual progress. The 
ivbole may seem Interested, and yet the units composiji^ the 
whole may l)e very imperfectly taught. The sympaiiietic in- 



fluence arising from the presence of numbers, all of whoio are 
working together to the siune end, has the effect of awakening 
ialcrest; hut it has also the disadvantage of making thia result 
Beenv greater (iian it ia. Then a skilful oral teacher often 
anticipatea diflicuhics, seeks lo exemplify and explain every- 
thing, and in this way leaves llie scholar loo little to do for 
himself. He stimulates attention, but lie doea not strengthen 
the habit of independent research. Too great reliance on the 
lecture system is apt also lo lead pupila to reproduce every. 
thing which has been taught in the teacher's own words. 
Besides, in the desire to make things interesting the teacher is 
fain to indulge in generalizations, in pietiu'csque statemcnta, 
which though true and right as the result of a knowledge ol 
data, are extremely pretentious and unreal without such data. 
And the effect on a learner's mind of letting him see the whole 
without showing him the parts, and of encouraging him to 
accept a general induction without knowing the particuJara on 
which it has l>een based, is somelimes very mischievous. 

These are dangers inseparably coauoctcd with the lecturing 
or expositoij system. They beset in a special way the moM 
earnest and sympathetic teacheis. They are to be guarded 
against (1) by the incessant use of oral questions during the 
lesson; (S) by requiring that note taking during the lesson 
shall be limited to a few significant headings or techoicikl 
words, and shall not reproduce the phrases or sentences of the 
teacher; (3) by causing the substance of the whole lesson to be 
thought out. and in part written out after the deliveiy of it is 
finished; (4) and, above all, by taking care to leave something 
substantial for the learner to do, to find out, or to arrange for 
himself. 

For after all we may not, in our zeal for the improvement 
(S) Self-tut of schools as places of instruction, forget that 
'™'- some of the best work of our own lives has taken 

the form of self-tuition. Consider the multitude of great and 
famous men who have struggled to master problems without 
any external aid, and consider too bow precious and abiding 
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knowledge won by our own efforia nlways is. It is true boys 
and girls do ddI come h> school muiuly for what is called aelt- 
tuiUoQ, but for belp and guiditDce; nevertheless, it is a good 
mle never to tell ihem what you could make tlium lell you; 
never to do for tliem what they could do for Ihcniselvos. 
Yuar [eacliing is uot to supersede hooks, hut ratlier to lend 
them to the right use of books. Tou have been studying e.g. 
for a time the history of Edward III. ; you ivant to gather it all 
up,^d to give unity to theimpreasionof that particular period 
left on the mind of ihe learners. Tou give therefore a short 
catechetical lecture on the life of Wyclif, whom you select as a 
representative man of the time. Bui you would not do well 
even to try to make such a lecture exhaustive. Something 
flbould be left for the pupils to hunt out by Ibemsclves. A 
good teacher will say; " I have tiled to sketch out the main 
incidents and drift of Wyclif'a life, and I want you in the 
course of next week to write a biography, as complete as you 
can. Tou will Qnd additional information in Loagman's book, 
and in Chaucer's Prologue, in Pauli's Pictures of Old Englmid, 
and in Palgrave'a Merchant and the Fi'iar. Do not think it 
necessary to follow the order 1 have sketched, or to make the 
same estimate of hU character which I have given, if you find 
any facts which seem to tend the other way." Be sure that if, 
aa the result of your teaching, your pupils seem indisposed to 
read for themselves, if they get the impression that all that 
needs to be known will be told them by yourself, then there is 
a fatal flaw even in the most animated oral let<sons, and your 
methods need to be reriscd. 

Book-work for lessons has obvious advantages. It is defi- 
nite. It pula into a concise and rcmembcrablc (3) Book- 
form, — it focHsses, 80 to speak, much of what is •""■!£. 
Instfd discursively in oral lessons. It can be revised again 
and again, as often aa is necessary, until it is understood. 
I Jnat as oral leaching is the main Instrument for awakening in- 
telligence, BO liookwork is the chief safeguard for accuracy, 
B of impression, and permanence. "We cannot do with- 
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oat either. It is however Ihe best teachers who are moat io 
danger of undervaluiog set lessons from books. It Is the 
worsl, or at least the commonplBce. the indolent, the unin- 
Bpircd teachers who have a constant tendency to overvaJue 
them. Ab I have already said, it i^ the easiest of all forms of 
teaching to set a book lesBOn, and to Bay. " Go and prcparu it." 
It ia because it is so easy Uiat a good teacher will aiwaya exer- 
cise special walchfulnesa over himself, and ask before setting 
a lesson, " Is this really the best way of effecting my fiur- 

Before descending lo detail and offering rules as to task and 
Its short- book work, it may be well to go hack a long way 
oomiDBS. for n i,.-^ moments, to ask jou lo consider bow 

the Tclalion of written work to hilellectual exertion is illustrat 
ed in the Ptuxdrnt, one of the dialogues of Plato. Socrates is 
pointing out to one of hia disciples how easy it ia for a student 
to mistake means for ends, and to make the art of writing 
rather a suhstitule for mental effort than an aid to i 

"I will tell you a alory, my deiir Fhieiina, Tbeulh wi 
ancient gods at Egypt, who was the Drst to invent arlthmei 
eery, and draughta and dice, but especinlly letteis. Now ThomuB w 
»t this tlma Uiu king ot Egypt, and dvelt in the great city ol 
To him Theuth went and shoiied him all the vie which lie bad di 
and asked him to make tbem known to the rest ot the Egyp^ns. 
inua silked him what was the use of each. But when they came to 
letlarB, ' This knowledge, O king,' said the deity, ' will make 
wiser, [or I hats Invented It Iwth as a medicine for memory and tor wl«- 
dom.' Bntthe king answered : ' Host Ingenious Theuth, It is foryoa Id 
Sod out cunning Inventions, it is for oUiere to judge of their north and 
Iheir noblenesB. But inethinkH you. out of (ondness for your own dis- 
covery, have attributed to it precisely the opposite effect to tbat wlilch 
It win have. For this inventioD will produce [orgetfutneM on the part 
of those who use It, since tiy trusting to writing; they will remember out- 
wardly by means of foreign marks, and not luwardly by means of Iheir 
own faculties. You are providing for my people the appearance rather 
than the reality of wisdom. Far they will think Ihey have got hold of 
something valuable when they only poasesa themselves of written worda, 
and Ibey will deem themselves wise without being so.' What «ay yc 
my Phiudrus, did the king sjHuk Irulyf 



(rora, but whethec il (a true. For in the old daj-a inea were ready in the 
KTOveaoeDodona.ikDdiDotlierplaceg, to listL-n to Bn oak or a stone, pi-o- 
Ttded it B|Kike tbi? trutti. And oonsldcr further, my Phu>dnjs, timt writ- 
ten diecDurses hate this dlaadvitntage. they aeem bb if (hpy were ttllvo 
uid posfieesed Homa wisdom, but if jou ask them to explain anythiu^ 
Ihey ssy. they preserve a Bolema sUsnce, or elve at beat but one and the 
selfssDie answer. And nnre written, every discoutse Is Inased about 
and read alilte by thnse who understand it and by thooa whom It In no- 
wUe DOncerDB. and it knows not to whom to speHk, and lo whom to be 
ailimt. But after all, if wriliug is to be of any service, it must be Wi re- 
tioU that whii.'h ia already kuawn and underatood; and unleaa knowledg;e 
la shaped and fliod in a leamer's sout. It Is of no value at all." 

Periifipa this old Greek apologue may not be without a use- 
ful bearing upon the nest practical question \k Character- 
fore us. "Wbal are the fondltions on which book- {SJ^"!^?^ 
work and written exercises, especially (liose done eisee. 
out of school are moat likely lo serve a useful educational pur- 
pose?" 

The first of these conditions is that the cxprcises should not 
be loo long. Children under twelve should not ^j^ g^oalA 
be asked lo do home work which takes more than ""tbe Ions;. 
an hour, nor scholars of any age to do more than can be fairly 
done in two hours. A good teacher will ask the parents to 
inform him If the time devoted to home exercises exceeds this 
limit, and if it proves to do so, the lesson should be dimin- 
L<ilicd in amount. Nor should lessons given to be prepared at 
home be siicli as require or presuppose intelligent assistance, 
Il is not fair for a teacher to relegate much of his own work 
lo Ibe parent. It may be that your pupil is so circumstanced 
that he has no access at liome to scholarly help; and in that 
case fon impose an unreasonable burden on him, and your 
luk will not be done. And if he has access to siicb help, the 
beneficent influence of an intelligent home will produce far 
more effect in ordinary intercourse than if father or mother ia 
reduced to Ihc ri'Ji' of n school assialnnt. Home ha.? its own 
10 
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sacreduesa, and its own appropriate forms of trying. Do QOl 
let the Hchool eserWseg encroach too far upon it, 

Home lessons should bo very definilf , and admit of easj cor- 
-. j^^f,, rection. They have no vnlue, and they encourage 
be rary carelessness, unless they are thoroughly examined, 

deflnite. Think well then before setting them whelhet you 

have leisure and Icacliing power enough to csamine ihem criti- 
cally. And to this end let an exercise of this Iclnd be an fnr as 
possible Buch as admits of only one way of being right, so that 
it may be perfectly clear if it is wrong how and why it is 
wrong'. Remember that exercises may be very easy to set, but 
very difficult to examine and test. Nothing is easier aft«r a 
lesson than to say, " Write me to-night an account of what baa 
been said to-day." But when the exercises come in you will 
And that there are a dozen different forms of right and a hun- 
dred ways in wLicb it ia possible to be wrong; and that to 
bring the merits and defects clearly before the mind of your 
pupils Implies discussion and lengthy personal interviews with 
each child, which, however valuable, take too much time. 
And unless you have tlie time to spare, do not try it; but keep 
to llsls, names, definitions, facts, of which you can say at once 
whether ihey are right or wrong. 

They should One great advantage of very definite lessons is 
?Sdy^rrec- '^='* ^^J °^^'^ ""l™" ^^ "^'"e expeditiously cor- 
tioa. rectod in class, by the method of mutual revision. 

The exercise books change hands, and each scholar takes a 
pencil for the marking of mistakes, while the teacher publicly 
goes through the questions, causing the answers to be read, and 
criticising them when they are wrong. After errors have been 
marked, they are handed hack to the original writers. This Ls 
not the only way of correcting exercises, and many occasions 
arise when more minute personal supervision is needed on the 
part of the teacher. But it economizes time, it furnishes the 
occasion for a most effective form uf recapitulatory lesson, and 
it awakens Interest by putdng the scholars into a new attilude 
of mind— that of critics. Moreover, it is far more effective U 



means of correction than the laborious marking r. 
l(Oofcs by the teacher after tours. For such c 
there is time to write on the tnajgin are necessarily very con- 
cise and incomplete, and not unfrequentl; remain unread. It 
is obvious however that this plan of mutuaJ correction in class, 
tlioagh I believe it might be more largely adopted with 
advantage, presupposes that the exercises are very definite 
in their character, such aa memory -worli, translation, and 
arithmetic, and ts inapplicable to esaaya or general composi- 

Two distinct objects may be contemplated in the setting o( 
home tasks. The one, that the lessons so learned xbe; ehoaid 
dial] be preparatory, anil give the materials for ^g^'^i^' 
to-morrow '3 lesson; the other, that they should be rather flum 
Bupplementary, and should have a bearing on the •"^P*™ "T- 
schooMeaching of the previous day. There is an obvious sense 
in which any given lesson may be said to fulfil both purposes. 
Nevertheless, -your minds should be clearly made up as to the 
purpose which you think the more important of the two. One 
view OD this point is well expressed by Mr. D. R. Feuron in 
his very able and useful work on School Inspection. He says 
of geography and history, that " matters of fact should be 
iicquircd by pu]>il3 out of school, in readiness for \he lessons. 
It is a deplorable waste of teaching power, and ifl ruinous both 
lo teacher and taught, tu let the teacher's time and vigor tie 
spent in telling the children mere rudimcatary facia which they 
can gain from a test-book. ... At Marlborough and Rugby 
the scholars are eicpccted to get up those mere elements out of 
school, and the business of the master is one which presupposes 
in his Bcholais an acquaintance with such rudiments; it is to 
test, illustrate, amplify and give interest to such presupposed 
elementary knowledge." 

Now grant that the distinction here made is a right one, that 
all the interesting and intelligent work has to be done in 
school, and all the drudgery out of it, it is still an open ques- 
tion whL'(hc-r Ihe task of learning uamci and facts may not be 
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greatly liglitened by coining after ratbtr than before yout 
lesson. It is ratbcr liard od a child to expect him lo deal thus 
with all the dry bones, until you come and clollie them with 
flesh and n-ilh life. I hold that howevor judicious this method 
may be in some exceptional cases, it ia a safe general rule that 
out of-door exercises should he designed less often to prepare die 
way for a coming lesson than to deepen and fix the memory of 
a past lesson. Children learn with much more zest and interest 
that of which they can see the bearing and the use Ilian that 
which they ore merely told will have a bearing and a use here- 

80 If I were going to give a lesson on the geography of Bwit- 
lauBtratlre zerland, I would uot require the scholars the day 
exBiiipiBa. before to get up a list of the towns, the cantons, 
or the mountains. But I would give a general oral description, 
would describe by map or model its physical configuration, would 
try lo awaken some interest in the hardy, thrifty, liberty-loving 
people who lived in it; and then at the end of the lesson would 
require a map of the country and a few written dala about it to 
be prepared as a home li^ssoa. Bo in arithmetic, I would not, if 
to-morrow's lesson were to be on reducing fractions to a com- 
mon denominator, say to the scholars, " Now to-uight you ai'e 
lo learn by heart a new rule, and I will explain it and show you 
how to apply it to-morrow." It is ia my judgment a better plan 
to begin by taking a problem and working it out inductively on 
the black-board , to show as you go on the need of each procrsa 
and Its fltness for the end proposed; and then at the end of It 
to say: " What we have thus found iacontaincd in a rule which 
I want you to learn and write out. Here also are three ex- 
amples to be worked in Ihe same manner, which you will do to- 
night." Sowitha new grnmmaLical distinction, say the ablative 
absolute, I would give au exptanatioa, seek t« make It clear by 
a few striking examples, and then give out as a home lesson Ihe 
toak (1) of learning the rule or definition by heart — provided it 
were ,^uch a rule or delinition as fulfilled the conditions wc have 
already hiid down— and (2) of finding out in a given page or 



chapter aa many esamples of the alilativi.' :iliMlute as pos- 

I am far from saving that there are no coses in which ft is 
good to give out a home exercise in anticipation of to-morrow's 
work. You want e.g. lo have on ode of Horace or a fable 
of La Fontaine prepared to-morrow. Now if you say to a 
chUd, "Learn this, and be prepared to-morrow with a complete 
translation of it;" and you expect then to find him able to ac- 
connt for all the idioms and allusioDS, what you are asking is 
somewhat unreasonable. The complete undoralandlng of the 
whole passage is precisely that which your teaching is meant to 
give him. Tou must not throw upon him so much respon- 
Mbility. But it is well tosny: "We are going lo take to-morrow 
the twelfth ode of the second book, and we shall read it in class 
together. Find out therefore to-night from the dictionary all 
the words you do not already know." That is a perfectly legi- 
timate requirement. If that is fultilled, you have some material 
lo work with. You read it line by line, you elicit by queation- 
ing as much grammar and idiom as is known, you supply the 
new facts, the illustration of new grammatical difficulties, the 
sUosions, the significance of the metaphors, the timis of happy 
expression: and then, when you have done this, you say, " To- 
night I shall expect you lowriteme a full and careful translation 
of the whole; and here are a dozen words — proper names, 
idioms, or allusive phrases — which you will underline, and 
on each of which you must write a special comment or ex- 
planation." 

Thus, you will see, the home or evening work which may 
legjtunately be set Is partly preparatory and partly supplement- 
ary to your class leaching. But the best part of it is supplement- 
ary. And I have no doubt that, as a general mle, (ho chief 
value of written exercises is to give definiteneas to lessons 
already learned, and to thrust them home into the memory rather 
than to break newgroimd. Kindle interest and sympathy fli'st. 
Let the scholars see what yoti are aiming at, and catch some- 
thing of your own intercut and enthusiasm iu the pursuit of truth. 
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and then they will be prepared to take some trouble in mastering 
those details which they see to be needed in order to give system 
and clearness to their knowledge. But he who expects children 
to master with any earnestness details of which they do not see 
the purpose, is asking them to make bricks without straw, and 
will certainly be disappointed. 



Ei^a minatioiis. 



VI. EXAMINING. 



Thb whole subject of Esamiaations looms very lurge in the 
Tision of the pahlit and is apt lo be seen out of TrvnrniniL - 
ils true proportions, mainly because it is the one ^°°^ 
portion of school business which is recorded in newspapers. 
We shall perhaps arrive at right notions about it more readily, 
if we first coa'iider the business of examining as wholly sub- 
ordinate lo that o( education, and as part of the work ot a school. 
If we are led to just concluaiona_on this point, we may then hope 
to consider with profit the efifect of tbc tests and standards ap- 
jdied to school work by outside bodies, by University Ex- 
wniners, or in competitions for the public service. 

PMrst, however, we may be flUy reminded that the art of put- 
ting queslioDs is one of the first and most necessary .^^ ^^ ^j 
arts to be ncqaired by a teacher. To know how to puttiw 
put a good question is lo have gone a long way 
towards becoming a skilful and efficient inslruclor. It is well 
Iberefore lo ask ourselves what are the conditions under which 
catechising- can be moat effective. 

The object of putting questions to a child whom we are in- 
Bmcling may be — 

(1) To find out what he knows, by way of prifparing him 
for some further instruction. 

(2) To discover his misconceptions and difflcullles. 

(3) To secure the activity of his mind and his eooperatioa 
while you are in the act of lenching him. 

(4) To lest the result and outcome ot what you have taught 
So thai inlerrogatlon is not only a means of discovering what 

isknown, it is itself a prime instrument in imparting knowl- 
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edge. In the employment ot all our faculties, %ve want Bot 
only Uie dynamic power, but \he. guiding sensation to tell aa 
what we are doing. If a man is deaf, lie soon becomes rlurab. 
Unless lie can licar himself, he ceases to know how to talk, and. 
he soon leiLvca off caring 1o talk. So as we go on giving a les- 
son, we are completely in the dark, unless by oieasa of constant 
questioning we keep ourselves an rapport witb our pupil, and 
know exactly whether and how far he ia following us. 

Hence the first object of questioning is to awaken curl- 
TheiiQBa- osity, to conduct the learner, so to speak, to the 
g™f pf boundaries of hia previous knowledge, and thus 

to put his mind into the right attitude for ex- 
tending those Iioundftries by learning something new. And 
we all know that the one person who is generally reputed to be 
the master of this art, and who has in fact ^ven his name to 
one particular form of catechising, was Socrates. Now wliat 
ia the Socratic method of questioning? Soeratea wag, aa you 
know, a philosopher who lived in the golden age ol Greece, 
when ioiellectual activity In Athens was at its highest point; 
and the function lie assigned to bimself was a very unique one. 
He saw around him a people who thirsted for knowledge, and 
were very fond of speculation. He snw alto that there wna a 
large closa of men, Sophists, Rhetoricians, and otliera, who 
sought to satisfy this appetite. And what atruck him most 
forcibly was the haste with which people generalized about 
tbings which they bad imperfectly examined, the lieedlesaness 
with which they used certain words hefoi'e fixing their mean- 
ing, and generally Uie need of more self-cxnniinatioD and self- 
knowledge. Hence it was the chief purpose of the dialogues 
which have been handed down to us by his affectionate 
disciples Xenoptaon and Plato, to elearmen's minds of illusions, 
and of the impediments to learning; and mthor to put Ihem 
into the best altitude for receiving knowledge and for making 
a right use of It, than to give to ihem dcflniie dogmas, or 
authoritative statements of truU). I should have been well — 
content if the plan of these terturiwi had allowed of o 
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"^g one of our meetings escluaively lo a coDfliileralion of hia 

Remarkable career, and lo the effect of liis method of leachiDg 
*it awakening inquiry, and in purging and disciplining the 
faculties of Lis hearers. But it must suffice If I say even to 
•AiMe of you who do not read Greek that by devoting a little 
lo the perusal of some of the dialogues as given by 
Aviieweil or Jowett in their editions of Plato, or lo a translation 

if the Mviiorabilia of Xeuophoo, or to Mr. Orote's or Professor 
lUauTice's account of the teaching of Socrates and the Sophtsta 

it bis day, you will acquire some very valuable hints. Mean- 
"^hfle I should like to give you one short and free translation 
«f a little dialogue from Xenophon which is cbaraclerislic of 
Ins method. 

Tbere was a f oung man nameil Eueliydemue lu whom he took much 
Interest, and who was Bred with a very Btrong ambition to j^ Socratiq 
distlDguish bimself as a thinker and a philosopher. So Uislogue, 
8ci«nIeB placed himBclCIn hi9 way luid sold; 

"They saj, my EiiOiydBmuB, tliat you have poUected many of the 
vrlUngs d( those men wham we call wise : Isjt aor" 

"Uost undouhtedly it Is. and I shall not cease to collect them, fori 
nliu lliem rery hiahly. I covet knowledge moat of all." 

'< Wliat sort of knawledKe da you desire most V He then enumerates 
nne mfter another the principal prafussions— that of a physician, an 
architect, a geoinetHelui. and receives ne^ttve answers in each case. 

" Perhaps then you desire that kind of knowled^ which moked the 
able statesman and the good economist, which quallSes far command 
and renders a man naeful tn himself and others." 

" That indeed is wbat i sigh for aad am lu search of." replied Euthy- 
demna with no small emotion. 

Socrates commends Uils resolve, and by a few more questions eticdts 
from his catechumen the declaration that what men want is a stroneer 
sense of Juatlce. and that ho hopes to he usefid In making them imifer- 
stood their duties better. " Assuredly,'* he says in reply to gocraces's 
nqUBHt for a deBnltlon of Justice, " there can be no practical diCQculty 
in poinllDg out what Is juat and what Is unjuet, in actions about which 

"Bapposa tben," says Bocrates, " we draw a line and set down an 
Alpha here and an Omega there, and arrange under these two heads the 
UilDgi that belong to jusllce and Injustice respectively." 
" Yoo may do so, if you think tliere will be anyuselu sucli a method." 
"Sow" (having done this) " I^ Ihcre any snub a thing as lying!" 
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"And on which Blda shall we place iCT" 

er Omega, Ihealdi! of Injuetlce certalnlj." 
" Do monldnd i^ver deceive each othorT" 

id where shall we place this deceit I" 
I the same side of the line," 
Wag people iDto Hlavery who were bom freer' 
■-&UII the ■ame certalulf." 

"But suppose one whom you have elected to command yoar armlei 
lioutd take a cit; beloiiKlnft to ynnr eaemisa, and sell ItB InhabltanU 
>r slaves. Shall we uy be acts unjustly!" 
■'By no means." 
" May we say ho acta Justlyl" 



^ 



"And what It while he Is carrying o 



e deceivath the 



rill do right by so doing," 
"May ho not likewise, when he ravagBfi their couotry, oarryolt tlielr 
irn and their cattle without iHilng guilty of injiuUcs." 

No doubt, SDCrales, and when I seemed to mj olherwiae I UuAcht 
1 confined what was spoken to our frianda ouly," 
Bo then, what we have hitherto placed under the letter Onngm mar 
■» carried over and arranged under Alpha." 
nay." 

: will it not be necessary to maln^ a further dlstioclion. EoUiyds- 
mua, and say that to behaie lu such a nionner to our onemlea la jnat, 
and to our frlcndn unjust, because to these last the utmost sJmpUol^ 
and candor is due!" 
" You are In the right, Bocrates." 

" But bow, If this general, ou seeing the courage of bin troops be^ to 
fall, should make them believe fresh succors at han'l, anil by Um 
meana remove their fears; to which side should we assign this (alae- 



" Or. If a child refusetb (he physic he stsnds In need of, and Du bttwr 
decelveth him uuder the appearance of food, where shall we place Uils 
deceit. Euthydemust" 

" With the same, I Imagine." 

" And, supiiueu a man lu the heiglit of despair should attemptM kill 
himself, and ills friund should come and force away his sntird, under 
what head ore wh to place this act of violence^" 

" I should think under the same bead as the former. It is clearly not 



"Bat Mke care, EuthjdeiauB. since It seemFth from tout anewers thai, 
noDglit not alwayfl to treat our friends with candor and perfect truth- 
ulDcH, which yet we liad before agreed should be done." 
"It le plain we ou^ht not, and I retract mj roriner oploioii. If it is aJ- 
inrablefoi me Co do so." 

"Most assuredly, for It is far better to change our opinion tlian lo per- 
<ia( ID a wrong one. However, that we inoj- pass over nothing without 
duly eKaminlng H. which of the two, Euthydemus, appears to you the 
more unjust, be who deceives his friend wililDgly, or he who does it 
without harlog any BUCh design T" 

" Bj Jove, Socrates, I am not certain what I should nnswer or what I 
■hould think, for you have given such a turn to all I have said as to 
make It appear very ditTerent trom what 1 thought it. I taocied I was 
DO stranger to philosophy, hut now it seema to me more dilTlcult, and 
my own knowledge of it less titan I supposed," 

Now, by some such metliod, however humbling, it was Boc- 
rates'B desire to bring the miod of a disciple into goeratio ' 
a fit state tor further inTeatigation. To show him questioning. 
that there were latent difflculltes in many things which seemed 
Teiy rimple; that plai]sit>lc and wdt-soimdiDg general propo- 
aitiooB admitted of exceptions and qualificationa which were 
' often nnsuspected: and that till tbese things had been recog- 
nized and carefully examined. It was premature to dogmatize 
abont them — all this appeared to him a needful part of intel- 
lectual discipline. And if, on reading what are called the " dia- 
logues of search," you observe that ihey end in nothing but 
mere o^ative conclusions, and bring yon to no definite sUitc- 
it of truth; you may bear in mind that though this result 
may eeem disappointing, and though it undoubtedly rlisap- 
pointed his disciples very often, it would not have diaappointcd 
~ im. For if he could clear away illusions, and make people 

e the dillerence between what they knew and what tbey did 
not know, and so put them into a better condition for arriving 
«t conclurions for themsclve-i, he thought he bad done tbem a 
grealer Intellectual service than if he had provided them with 
Bay ready-made conclusions, however valuable. 

And, in like manner, I think we shall do wisely as teachers 
If we B«ek before giving a new lesson to ascertain by means of 



questions what previous kuowtudge exists, and what miscon- 
Amiiication ccp^ons or VBgucntss are in the minds of our 
DtmeUiodto pupils on the subject we want to explain. Doing 
this serves two purposes. It reveals to you the 
measure of the deficiency you have to supply, and it awakens 
Ihe sympathy and interest of the pupil by showing him what 
he has to learn. 

Supposing tliis pretiminury work done, you have next to con- 
Teau q( a aider how questions may be most effectually used 
Bon? In the course of lessons and at Hie end of them. 

The first requisite of a. question is that it should be in perfect 

ciBanwffi '^ clear, sunple language, the meaning of which 
admits of no mistake. It should be expressed Id 
as few worils as possible. I heard a man questioning a dees 
ftie other day in physical geography. He saidr 

' ' Where do you expect to find lakes? For instance, you know 
the difference between a chain of mountains and o group, dont 
you. Well, you know the water comes down the side of a 
mountain, and must go somewhere. What is a lake ?" 

Here in this question there are four sentences, ami (.wo totally 
different questions. The questioner knew what he wanted, but 
while he was speaking, it dawned upon him that he might make 
it clearer, so he interposed a little explanation, and ended by 
putting a different question from that which he gave at flist 
It was amusing lo sec the puzzled and bc^vildercd look of tJbe 
children as they listened to this, and to many other of (lie like 
clumsy and inartistic questions, fenced round by quaUflcatioiiB 
and afterthoughts, until it was very hard for them lo know 
what was really expected of them. In this particular case he 
Lad got hold of a \'ery true notion. He should first have shown 
a drawing or a Utile model of a chain of mountains, and then 
have asked them (o tell him what became of the streams that 
rolled down into a plain. Soon he would have elicited a good 
general notion of the course of rivers as determined by a water- 
shed. Then he should have nsked what would happen if the 
mouutaitis were not in a chain but in u grou]). so lliat when the 
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water rolled down one side it could not get away, but wns 
atoppod by another mountain. "What liecomes of the water?" 
It nrost atop in tlie valleys. "And when wnter remains in a 
valley, whnt do we call it?" A lake. "Now tell me what a 
lake is." " How do you cxpoct to find the mountains arranged 
in lie lake country. In a group or in a range? Why?" EBch 
qoeslion, you sec, OHgbt to he one, and indivisible. There 
should be no ambiguity about the sort of answer it requires. 

Let me warn you also to avoid the habit of aurrounding your 
qoestiont with little expletives and circumlocu- 
tloiiB. " Cun any one lell mcf "Which of you '^ ^"■^*™*^ 
knows?" "Will those hold up their hands who can answer?" 
"WcH now, I want some child to anawer Ihia." Strip your 
qneetlon, as a rule, of all such verbiage and periphrase, and say 
pl^aly what you want. " Wliich are the verbs in that sen- 
tence?" "Wby IB that noun in the ablative case?" "How 
many feet are in a mile?" Practise yourself in economizing 
your words, and reducing all such questions to Uieir simplest 

Generally too, all wide, vague inquiries should be avoided, 
"What do you think of that?" "What S" 
person waa Henry Vlli.?" "Dcscril>e what hap- 
pened In the civil war." "What are the uses of iron?" I heard 
a teacher giving a lesson on the atmosphere. He described a 
nan drowning, and brought out that he died for want of air. 
" How," aaid ho iu triumph, " what is the thought that occurs 
to our minds?" Well, I am sure I could not have answered 
that qnealion; a good many thoughts occurred to my mind, but 
as I had no clear knowledge of the particular thought which 
was In his, and which he expected from his class, I should cer- 
tainly have been silent.^and so vrere his pupils. Questions of 
UdB ■ort, which admit of a good many answers, or of a long 
■nd comprehensive answer, are perfectly legitimate in a written 
examination, because then there is leisure to answer them fully. 
But Ihey arc unsuilcd to oTiil questioning, wtijeli stioiilil always 
be tirisk and pointed, and should elicit one fact at a lime. 



8. Point. 



Need I warn you againal the use of Ibat style of quefltions to 
*. Not re- whicli the whole of what has to he said is said by 
quCring mere the teax;her, and the scholar is simply called on to 
or negatiTB assent. Here is an eslract from a nice little cate- 
BtHwor. chism on "good manners," puhlished in ScoUODd 

for the use of Board Schools: 



" e—is 1 



ntnithtultiQSB a wry common tIcB in cMtdrenF 
ctalldren much tempted to the commiulon of itT 



to [IB commlasjon ! 



e gutU; of It, and greatlf t« 



a. a Iedowd liar? 

make m. con 



I need not any that there is no questioning here, Dotwilhsland- 
ing the catechetical form of the book from which I take it. 
Little children say "yes" and "uo" quite mechanically aa they 
listen to these admirable sentiracQla. Thty know by the very 
tones of your voice what answer you expect; and they can give 
it without in the least degree appropriating the idea conveyed by 
your questions. Tou may easily test this for yourself; and for 
Hie present, take my word for it that the power to gi»c a mere 
nlBrmative or negative answer to your questions mny coexist 
with complete ignorance of the whole subject you are professing 

And in a less degree, I would have you d istnisl all answers 
which consist of single words. You explain by u diagram 



nr otherwise to little children, what ihe line is which pusses 
through the centre, and you say lliat it is called 5, Norcapa- 
a. diameter. Some teachers would follow up i*'8 ot ^ng 
this explanation by sayini,'', "What do we call insingia 
(bis line?" A diameter. "What \s it?" A diam- *""**■ 
eter. Now the mere echo of the word may reiidily be given 
jou in tliig way If you repeat the question a dozen time^, 
and given hy children who do not know what it means. The 
■word diameter ia part of a sentence. " The line which passes 
through the centre of a circle or of a sphere h called a diame- 
ter." And unless the children have appropriated this wholu 
Bentence they have learned nothing. 80 the moment you have 
elicited the word in reply to one question, put a second question 
fn another form, "What ia a diaraotcr?" This will make them 
give you the rest of the sentence. And then afterwards, "Now 
wliat have we learned?" "That a diameter is, ete," Let us re- 
mcanber Hint eveiy answer wc get to an ordinary question is a 
fragment of a sentence ; that it is only the sentence, anil not the 
Bingle word which conveys any meaning; and that the ques- 
tioner who understands his art turns hia question rounJ until 
he gets from his scholars successively the other parts of the 
sentence and finally the whole. Indeed one of the best tests of 
a good question is the relation between the number of words 
anployetl by the teacher and the pupil respectively. It the 
teacher does all the talking, and the pupil only responds with 
I^Dglc words tJie questioning is had. The great object should 
be with tie minimum of your own words to draw out the maxi- 
mnm of words and of tliought from him. 

It will be obvious to you that questions should not be put 
yon could not answer yourself, or tu whieb you 0. sor those 
have no reasonable right to expect an answer; nor lowiuciiitfa 

° * ' unreasonable 

tiiould they be repeated to those who cannot re- to ospeut an 
ply. The Socratic eleiieAim Is a miscliievous ex- '"''*^''' 
pedient, if it is so used us to worry children for knowledge 
vrhicb they do not possess. For in thii case you cncouriigo the 
Jiabil of guesMug. which in clcKiily a bad habit. So all questions 



ending In tLe word " What," and a large number of ellipticnl 
questions, in wliicli tbe teaclier makes an asscrlioa, and (ben 
Btops fgr tbe scliolar to lill up tlie last word, are open t« tic 
saine criticism. And aa to the practice of suggesting the flist 
syllable of a word lo some one who cannot recollect it, it is one 
wliicb would never be adopted at all by a skillet! questioner, 

In putting a series of qucslions, wiietlier in llie actual courtc 
- n .J ,^ of teaching, or for purposes of recapitulation and 
examination, great care should be taken to pre- 
serve continuity and order. Each question should grow oul of 
the last answer, or be in some way logically connected with it 
Consider the manner in wliich lawyers who practise at the bar 
employ the art of qviestioning. You read in the newspapers tbe 
evidence given at a trial, and are struck with ihe cleorucss and 
coherence of the story, especially when you know thai it was 
given by an Ignorant witness under all l!ic bewildering excite- 
ment of publicity. But in fact, no such sloty as you read has 
been narrated. The lawyer has elicited tact after fact by a 
series of questions, and the reiMrter has given yoQ the answers 
only. And the method and clearness, the absence of nil irrcle- 
Tant matter which strike you so much in the evidence, arc due 
not (0 the narrative powers of the witness, but to the skill of the 
barrister who knew exactly what he wanted, and in what order 
the facta should be evolved. Apply this test to your own work 
Bomelimes. Ask yourself when your scholars close their l)ooks 
and you question ihcm on a reading lesson, how the series of 
answers would look if taken down by an unseen rejiorler, and 
printed out in full. Woidd they be orderly, would they ho 
readable! Would they cover the whole ground, and make a 
complete summary of what has been learned? Unless your 
questions would i;tand this test, you have yet sometiiing to lenm 
of the leacher'a craft. 

And with regard lo the answers which either you fail lo gel, 

or which when you get, you find to be wholly 

wrong, or partly wrong and partly right, a word 

or two muEt be said. If the jinswcring is l>ad, either you have 
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been asking for what waa not kiiowu, or for wbat bail Ix'ea in- 
auAcientlj' explained, in wliich cose you aliould go liaek and 
leach the subject again. Or tliere may lie knowledge but no 
dispo^tion to answer, in which case your discipline ia bail, and 
you muat tall back upon some way of recovering it. All ran- 
dom and fooliab onawering Is nideuess, and should be deult 
with as such. But the wroBg answers which come from 
auholars who want to he right generally require to be met with 
a question differently shaped. Do sot Icup to the conclusion 
that because your queslioa is not answered, nothing ia known. 
Take your qucalion back, alter its shape, or put a simpler one. 
Perhaps after all, the thing you wunt to get at la known, but 
the difficulty ia in tlie mere expression of it. You have been 
giving a lesson on the pressure of the atmosphere, and you say, 
" Why is boiling water not so hot on the top of a mountain as 
in a valley?" Now if the class Is silent, it may he simply be- 
cause this ia a complex question, and a good deal might lie said 
in answering it; and your pupU, though knowing something 
about it, dues not know exactly where lo begin. So you keep 
your question in mind, but for the moment withdraw it. Tou 
then ask in succession, " What happens when water begins to 
boil? What the bubbling means? What wonld have pre- 
vented the bubbling from beginning so soon? Greater pressure 
of air. What would have caused the bubbling to begin earlier? 
Leas pressure. Whether the water Is capable of receiving more 
heat after it begins to bubble?" " What is the state of the air 
up a mountain as compared with that below?" and so forth; 
and to all of these detailed questions you will probably get 
Miswcrs. And having got them, it may be well then lo go back 
and lo Bay, " I asked you at first a hard question including all 
these particulars. Which of you can now give me a complete 
answer lo that first question?" Do not be impatient, and hasten 
lo answer your own questions, which of course is often the 
easiest thing to do. It is in the very act of drawing out the 
knowledge and thought of the scholars, and piecing il together, 
that you are bringing their iuielllgencc into discipline. You 

n 
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have lo show them that much of what you want them to know 
they ma; fiod in themsetres, and that you can help them lo lind 
iL And you can only do this hy cultiTaling very grral variety 
in the form ia wliicb you put your questions, and by practising 
)he art of resolving all complex questions which prove too dif- 
ficult into a series of simple ones. When a good teacher re- 
ceives a clumay answer, which is partly wrong and partly ri^t, 
or which though right in substance is wrong in form, he does 
not reject i(; but either he accepts it as partially true and stops, 
and after obtaining a better answer from another scholar, goes 
bacic, and asks the first to amend his answer: or else be sees 
that the full investigation of the difficulty thus revealed would 
carry him loo far from the main purpose of Uie lesson and spoil 
its vinlty. In this case he reserves tlie jwint, so lo speak, «sys 
it wants further esaminallon, and promises cither at the end of 
the lesson, or very soon in a new one, to go into ihe matter and 
clear the dlfSculty away. Never treat an honest dilemma or 
confusion as a fault, but always as aomelhing which you would 
like to solve, aud in the solving of which you mean to ask for 
the pupil's co-operation. 

There are those who in questioning, especially when the class 
Coiieot[v6 ^ large, are content lo receive replies from such 
anawfirioB scholarsas, by holding up their hands orotherwise. 
*'^'™' volunteer to answer. This is of course easy, hut 
it Is very unsatisfactory. Every scholar sliould know that he 
is liable to receive a question, and that the more careless and 
indifferent he seems, the more liable be will be lo be chal- 
lenged. Fasten your eye on the worst scholar in your class 
and be sure to carry him with you; and measure your progress 
by what you can do with him. The eagerness of a teacher 
who la BO impatient of delay that he welcomes any answer he 
can get, and pushes on at once is somewhat ensnaring lo him. 
We must avoid mistnking the readiness of a few clever chil- 
dren, who are prominent in answering, for the intellectual 
movement of the whole class. If you find yourself in the least 
danger of thus mislitking n part for tlie whole, put your que 
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lions to the scliolara in turns now and theu. It may perhaps 
help to remove an illufiion. Or notice the scholars who fail 
oftenest, and bring them into the desk nearest ;ou, and take 
care that they hare twice as many queslions as any one else. 

The art of putting a good question is itself a mental exercise 
of some value, and implies some knowledge of uutua) 
the subject in hand. Ton are conscious of this quiHtioQing. 
when you yourseWes inWirrogale your class. Bear this in 
mind, therefore, in its application to the scholars. Let them 
occasionally change their altitude of mind from that of re- 
ceiTCTS and respondents, to that of inquirers. Remember 
Bacon's aphorism. Prudetu qiuE»tio, dimidiam adentue. You 
are half-way to the knowloilge of a tiling, when you can put a 
sensible qucsCion upon it. So I have sometimes heard a teacher 
towards the end of a lesson appeal to his pupils, an<l say to 
tfaem one by one, " Put a question to the class on wbal we have 
Jeamedl" To do tliis, a boy must turn the aubjeet round in 
his mind a little and look at it in a new light. The knowledge 
that he is likely to be ehaJlenged to do it will make liim listen 
to the lesson more carefully, and prepare himself with suitable 
qucsdoos; and whether he knows the answer or not, there is a 
clear gain in such an effort. The best teachers always encour- 
age their scholars to ask questions. The old discipline in the 
Hediseval Universities of posers and disputations, in which one 
student proposed a thesis or a question, and another bad to an- 
swer it, was not a bad instrument for sharpening the wits. In 
a modlGed way, it may be well to keep this in view, and to set 
scholots occasionally to question one another. 

Ob. Bain has sold, " Much of tbe curiosity of children is a 
fpiriouB article. Frequently it is a mere display TheinquM- 
of egotism, the delight in giving trouble, in being t'™ spfr"' 
pandered to and served. Questions are put, not from the 
desire of rational information, but for the love of esdte- 
ment." And later on, he says that "The so-called curiosity 
of children is chiefly valuable as yielding ludicrous situations 
for our comic literature." We have thus, on very high au- 
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Ihority, a reproof for childish ioquisitivenesa, and an apology 
for Ignuniat nurses, and for faimanU and unsympathetic 
teachers in tbe use of the familiar formula, " Don't be tiresonie 
and don't ask questions." One miglit havii Itopcd Ibat this 
■waa one of the modes of treating children wliich was becoming 
obsolete, and that the teachers of the future would at least try 
to regard the curious and inquiring spirit among children, aa 
one of the most hopeful of signs; one of the principal things lo 
be encouraged in early training; one of their surest allies in the 
later development of thought. " For CurioBity ," Archbishop 
Whaiely says, "is the parent of attention, and a teacher baa 
no more right to cspect success in leaching those who have no 
curiosity to learn than a husbandman has who sowa a field 
without ploughing it." I doubt whether any one 
establish for himself a satisfactory code of rulas, or a workaUt fl 
theory of discipline, until be shall at least have made up h 
mind on the point thus raised. Is the childish curiosity a Q 
to be repressed aa an impertinence and a nuisance, oi 
couragcd and welcomed as the teacher's best auxiliary! Is tl 
habit of putting questions on wliat a child does not nndentaiMl^ 
— of saying wUen a hard word occurs — "If yon plea 
you explain that to me, I want to know" — a good habit o: 
bad one? For my part, although I am quite aware that a 
matter of discipline, mere impudence and forwardness — the 
putting of questions for the sakeof giving trouble to 
ought to be sternly discoimtenanced when they occu 
to me nevertheless true that for every time in which they oc 
there are ten times in which the question of a child evineea n 
mental activity and a desire to know. 
It seems right to revert for a moment to Ihe printed e 
tions, such as are often found appended ti 
books; and to the use of Catechisms. The a 
swcra when learned by heart are open to the objection 
already urged; (1) That the language In which they are » 
prcjwcd has seldom or never any special value of lis own t 
justify its being committed to memory nt nil; ani" ~ 






even when learned by heart and remembert-d tbe sentences are 
generally incoinplele; for since part of the sentence lies in the 
queslioa which is not learned by heart; tbe other part or the 
answer is a mere fragment, and Is of little or no use; and (3) 
They assome that every question adniits of but one fomi of 
answer; which Is scarcely true of one qiiL'Sllou in a hundred. 
But the worst effect of Ibe use of printed catcchiams is Ibat pro- 
duced upon the teacber. So far from encouraging or helping 
him in the practiee of questioning, the use of tbe book has 
precisely the opposite effect. I wish to speak wllb all respect 
of catechisms, some of which such as the Church Catechism 
and the Shorter Catechism of the Oenend Assembly arc con- 
nected with the history of religion in this country, in a way 
which entitles them, at least so far as their substance is con- 
cerned, to veneration. Moreover for parents and for clergy 
L, and olhera who are not teachers by profession, it may 
often be useful to see what is the rait of knowledge which 
should be imparted to children, and in what order tbe parts of 
it should be arranged. But nobody who has Ibe uiwt elemen- 
tary knowledge of the teticber's art would ever degrade himself 
by using a catechism, and causing the answers to be learned 
by beart. I remember with what pious care I was taught the 
Cbitrch Catechism in childhood, and how many hundred times 
I have recited that formulary. I remember too that there was 
cme question " What did your godfathers and goilmothers then 
for youf ' in which I always thought that th^n was a verb. 
But I never asked. It seemed, though a strange expression, to 
It in well with tbe generally quaint and antiquated character 
of tbe rest. And to the best of my recollection, this question 
never once turned round, anil translated into a form in 
which it was more intelligible to mo. Even the worat of my 
teachers would, if the responsibility of framing tbe question 
bad been left to bim, have been compelled to ask such a ques- 
tion as t could understand. But the fact that the authorized 
qoestion was printed in a book released him from this respon- 
sibility, lie regarded the Churrli's worrit when learned by 



heart aa a sort of ctiiimi, possessing a value quite iadepeudent 
of any meaning they might actually convey; and the result was 
that though the lesson was called a catechism, there was no 
true catechising, and that instead of an exercise which should 
appeal to (he Intelligence and (he couscience, there was a b&nm 
ceremony, which made no impression on either. And what is 
true of religion is true of all other subjects. I never once found 
in examining a school, that a aubjecl — be it astronomy, hisiory, 
geography or heathen mythology — which liad been taught by 
means ot a catechism had been properly understood by the 
learners. 

A similar objection though in a less degree attaches to bodes 
Books in the '"' *=ience or history in which an attempt is made 
conyersa- to gild the pill by casting the treatise into a con- 
""^ '"™' versiitional form. In such books a good boy and 
girl are often made to evince a shrewdness and a thirst for 
knowledge, which to say the least are remarkable, to play into 
the teacher's hands, to *ask precisely the qnestioos he wishes to 
answer, and to start only those problems and diEBcultios which 
he is specially prepared to solve. There is an unreality about 
oU this which children detect even more readily than their 
elders, and which causes Ihem as a rule to feel some dlstrnst 
and not a little resentment at the docile little interlocutors of 
the"EveniDgs at Home," or "SanEord and Merton." Real 
dialogues have a great charm for children; hut not manufac- 
tured dialogues, too obviously written to serve the puipoee of 



We have now to consider the use of written examinatiDDg. 
WrittjiQ BK- I^or the moment we will put out of view the fact 
aminstlonB: that they are the chief means whereby outside 
public bodies estimate the work of schools, and whereby 
examiners select candidates for the army and for varioni 
branches of the public service. We cannot escape the con- 
sideration of examination as a means of selection, and of 
ftwnnliiig the prize* of lite. But we shall do wi-ll Ixi tbini; of 
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it fiiHt as an aid lo educalion, h£ a. device which we should 
adopt on ltd own merits, whether the pupil is likely to be ei- 
amined by other aulboritjes or not. 

Now, what is it Oiat a judicious exaniiuatiou ia writing does 
for a pupU? Of course, it tests his knowledge, wbat tbey 
But it is also a raJuable educational instrument. ™" "^^ 
It teaches method, promptitude, self-reliance. It demands ac- 
curacy and fulness of memory, concentrated attention, and the 
power to shape and arrange our thoughts. " Moreover," as 
Ur. Latham well observes, "behind all tlicse qualities lies 
sometliing which a mental physiologist would call massiveneas 
r robustness of brain, or wliich we call energy of mind. Of 
this, so for as it is brought out in dealing with books or ideas, 
we can judge fairly from a written examination. We sec that ■ 
knowledge has been got, and know that brain-work has been 
dDn« to get it, and in addition wc note indications of strength 
or feebleness of will; we can find out pretty well from a set of 
papeis whether a man knows bis own mind or not." Written 
work will call out qualities which could not be revealed by 
vivd voce questions. The oral examination ia good for intellect- 
ual Stimulus, for bracing up the student to rapid and prompt 
action; for deftness and brightness, Bui oral answers are nec- 
esssHly discontinuous and fragmcnlaty. The pupil receives 
help and suggestion at every moment from the play ot the 
teacher's countenance, from the answers given by his tellowa. 
Whatever of unity and sequence there is in the treatment ot the 
subject ia the teacher's work, not the pupil's; and until you 
subject him to tlie test of writing, you have no security that he 
has grasped the subject as a whole, or that he ia master of the 
links that bind one part of that subjcet to another. 

Nevertheless we have to postulate here that there arc certain 
very valuable qualities which are not revealed what they 
in a written examination, and which the habit camut t*»t- 
of exclusively relying on such examination docs not encour- 
age. Except in so far as diligence and obedience are cou- 
oraned, examinations do little to tcKl mind quidilitu, or active 
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power. Tliuf do not tell you whetlier Uic oclian of niiud bu 
been rapid or sluggiah, oor liow faf the pupil lias been influ- 
enced by a sense of duty or by Btrong interest in Lis worit. 
StiU less do Uie; help jou to gauge tLose uttribuies nn wliicb 
success and honor in life so much depend; sympathy with hn- 
luan beings, defereoco for superiors, the power of working with 
and influencing others; address, ficubility, manner. Ld us 
once for all acknowledge that either for eilucationid purpoecs, 
or for testing and selection, with a view to the requirements of 
a University or of the public service; the best examinations do 
□ot test the whole man, bul leave some important elements of 
character to be ascerbiined by other means; and we Iiave still 
to ask, within what limits examiniLtions are valuable, and how 
we can get the maximum of good out of ILem. If we get at 
wrong results by trusting to ■ 
aminations are misleading o 
them loo exclusively, and do 
means of judging. 

It often happens that pupils who present themselves for 
public examination for the first lime are hindered by Hurry 
nervousness from doing themselves justice. But this Is because' 
the conditionsof the examination, the silence, the pilnted paper, 
the isolation, the utter impossibility of getting a friendly hint, 
or word of encouragement, or any asstimnce that tliey are In 
the right way, are entirely new to them. But these conditions 
ought not to be new, for they are in themselves a dieclpline in 
self-possession and self-mastery. We do well therefore 
cept Ihcm, not as a grievance, but as having a value of thi^ 
own; and it our pupils are looking forward lo any public 
amination, to make Uiat cxainiiialion subservient 
poses as teachers, not lo allow ourselves to be dominated \if 

In maldng up our minds on tliis subject we mttst beware of 
False meCo- being misled by false metaphors. We tire told 
P*"™- sometimes that the habit of probing children often, 

either by written or oral examinations, is like digging up llie 
root of a flower to see how it gi'owi, and lliose who talk 
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say much as to the value of stillness aad meditation, and the 
importELDce of leaving scope for silenl growth, and for the 
natural action of the child's own mental powers. But tlicre is 
DO Itue annlogy here. The act of reproducing what we know, 
d giving it new forms of expression, is not an act of loosen- 
ing, but of fixing. We miist of course abstain from needless 
and irritating questions, but we may not forget that with a 
child, to leave him imquestioneil and untested is not to give 
better room for the spontaneous esercLie of Lis own [acuities, 
but simply to eucouiage stagnation and forget fulness. 

There li another still more unpleasant metaphor often used in 
connectionwitblhesuhjectof examinations. They 
are said lo encourage cram; and this word has 
come to ho currently used as a convenient term lo designate any 
form of educational work which the H]icaker may happen lo 
dislike or wish to discredit. But we should try to clear our 
minds of illusions on this point. If by this term we mean dis- 
honest preparation, hasty and crude study, a contrivance by 
which persons may be made lo seem to know more than they 
tictually underatand; we are all alike interesled in denouncing 
But it is not necessiirily encouraged by examinations. On 
the contrary, this is precisely what e"ret7 good examination is 
meant to delect. And every examiner who knows his busineaa 

n easily discern the difference between the knowledge which 
is genuine and has been well digested, and that which is super- 
ficial and is specially got up lo deeeivp him. Dishonoally pre- 
pared men undoubtedly come up for examinations, but they do 

It pass, and the blame of the transaction rests with those who 
send them up, not with the examinations themselves. 

It Is plain that this ugly term cannot properly apply to read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic. A chOd can either perform these 
I or he cannot; whether he can perform tliem or not is ascer- 
tainable by a simple test, and if he can iicrform them well he 

IS acquired an accomplishment of permanent value. He may 
have been unskilfully taught, or taught by too slow a process, 
but he cannot have lieen " crammed " or dishonestly taught. 
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What ia implied liy the use of this tenn is otlen that the work 
which haa been done ia of the wrong sort, that it has been doae 
in aD excited eager way, and with too great a consoiousn^a of 
Uie imminence of the examinntioD. It ia your business \a watch 
anj tendency iu tliis direction and to guard against it 

Here, however, it is to be noted, that if the scholar is per- 
mitted to attempt in two montha, work which ought to occnpy 
a year, it a the tea months' alaclcness, and not the two months' 
exceptional eHorl, which constitutes the evil. Even thia is an 
evil which it is easy to exaggerate. It is good for us all through 
life to baTC in reserve the power of putting Special energy into 
our work at particular emergencies. Such emergencies occur 
occasionally in after years when we do not think of effort : when 
we willingly "scorn delights and live laborioua days," and 
when the whole faculty and strength are concentrated on the 
solution of one practical problem, or the achievement of one 
object of strong desire. So long as the health does not suffer 
we do not object to see a boy's power strained and concentrated 
on a cricket-mnlch, or a girl's on some decoration or festival, 
although we know that the effort ia exceaaive, and could not 
properly be continued. Nature ia very kind to young people, 
and restores tlieir energies to their proper Imlance very soon; 
and she will do it we may be aiire quite aa readily with the In- 
tellectual as well as with the physical powers. For one au- 
thentic case of permanent injury to the health ol a school- 
er girl from too much mental exerdae, there are twenty 
amples of scholars who suffer from idleness or inaction. 
But grant that specliil pressure of this kind ia an ur 

evil; it might easily be avoided in your school 

work if you will bear in mind two or three simple 

precautions; 

(1) Do not undertake to prepare the pupils of 

your school for more than one estcmnl examination, and 

make imrc tliat the scheme aelectcd corresponds to your own 

aim and ideal of school-work. 

(2) Having selecti'd il, look its requirements well In the fi 
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a good year beforehanil, nrrangc fill your work so (iial a small 
but diatinct approach shall be made towards your end every 
day. licfuiie to allow any pupil Id present himself unless he 
hu had time and opportuni^ to do liis work well. 

(3) Do not let any part of the preparation be conBidered ex- 
ceptional, but incorporate Ihe whole ot it as far as possible into 
the daily programme of the school. 

(4) If you have a few pupils goiag up for the Oxford or the 
Cambridge Local Examinations, or any other which offers a con- 
ddcrable variety of alternative subjects, select for them alt the 
one or two of such Bubjecta which, having regard to your own 
tastes and to the qualifications of your teaching staff, you feel 
to be most appropiiate. Do not cut up the organization of tbe 
school and waste your own leaching power by letting the pupils 
choose their own alternatives. Of course it is a good thing to 
consider the individual bent of each child and to encourage it. 
But you cannot do Ibis wisely in the matter of examinations 
cscept where the pupils have access to private tuition. The in- 
terests of every pupil la a school are best consulted in the long- 
run 1^ Ms learning that which others are learning, and which 
the Bijiool can teach best. 

(5) It is a good plan to hold a fortnightly or monthly ex- 
ajnination in writing, extending over the principal subjects to 
be taught, and conducted under the same conditions of ailence 
and complete isolation which are observed in public examina- 
tions. Besides this, it is well much more frequently to give, in 
connection with each subject, a single question, to be answered 
folly in writing. The teacher should read some of the answers 
aloud, and point out their several defects, and then invite his 
class to watch him while he gives a model answer, aa complete 
u he can make it, both as regards matter and style. 

For school purposes it is well often to use a form of examina- 
tion which would be fmpossiblo in public competitions, vk., to 
give more time and to allow the use of books. Ail«r all, some 
of tbe best efforts we make in after life are made under these 
G«>aditioiis, and the art of using authorities and of referring to 



lliem, is one nlikli a. scliool ought to teach. 8ome subjects 
lend themselves better to this form of exercise than others, e.g. 
biogmphy, the description of a country, the explanation of tlie 
theory of a mathemallcikl rule, the preparution of on essay on 
some familiar subject of fact or moral spcculatioD. Here jou 
do not want to test memory, but the power of using all the 
resources at one's disposal— books as well BB thought. So a 
teacher may wisely say now and then, "Here is a question 
which wants a little thinking, 1 will give you two days to 
answer it, and yoa may get the answer where and how you 
like." 

In drawing up a paper of questious, or dclermiaiDg bow 
PreuaratiQii '^"^J JOU should set, you will be guided by ci 



persons not your own pupils, it is always well lo 
give more questions ttiau can be answered, and to require the 
student to choose a lunited number of those he can answer best 
In the India Civil Service, where the competition Is absolutely 
open, and where it is the business of the examiners to do full 
justice to men who have different tastes, and have been very 
differently taught, I hsve been accustomed lo set a long paper, 
say of 20 questions, and require that no candidate shall take 
more than six. We thus give a wide range of choice, and at 
the same time forbid a man to attempt a good many questions, 
and so to accumulate marks by superficial knowledge. At the 
University of London, where the curriculum of instruction is 
more strictly defined, but where the candidates have been 
taught on very different systems, it is usual at Matriculation lo 
set in most subjects about 15 questions, and to limit the scholor 
to ten. But in a school where the leadicr is bimsclf the ex- 
aminer, and where he knows exactly what has been taugbt and 
what ought to be known, it is not desirable to offer any choice 
or to set more questions than can bo answered easily in the 
time. It is he, not the pupil, who should choose the questions 
which have to be answered. 

As a ndc, it in not deNirnlile lo sil down to frame a pap^a 
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questions all at once. If the eicBTTiiner relics on his memoi^, 
or geoeral knowledge of the subject, Lis qucstioua will bnve a. 
sort of family likeoess, will deal with what his pupils know lo 
be his specbl fancies, and so will probahly be anticipated. 
And if be sits down to prepare a paper b; Ihc belp of a test 
bcx)k, he ia tempted to select such questions as turn on obwcure 
OT isolated details, matters cfla; to question on, hut of litito real 
vslne. 80 he should usually have his note-hook with him, and 
from time to time, as experience in tcnchinj; suggests to him 
tome good form of question, be should jot it down, so as to 
baTe a store of such questions ready for use when they are 
wanted. Tou are much more likely to adapt your questions 
to the actual knowledge of the scholars if you do thia, than if 
joa attempt to recall the whole subject at once. 

The Qist requisite of a good paper is that it shall be clear 
and unmistakable in its meaning'. All obscurity, rpgg... „ 
an pit-falls, and all ambiguity should be avoided, good paper 
for they defeat their own purpose. " ''' *""* 

The next thing necessary is that (he paper should be per- 
fectly fair, I.e. exactly adapted lo the scholar's age and attain- 
menlB; and to what he may reasonably be expected to do. The 
moment you allow yourself to tbink of the effect that your 
questions will have on parentis or on tbe outside public, you 
■re In danger of proving unfair to the scholars. The object of 
the paper is lo draw out their knowledge, not to detect tbcir 
j^Dorance. Ton want to encourage them lo do their heat with 
itte materials tbcy have, and there is a wont of perfect candor 
I towards diein, when you present them with a paper which you 
' Ikave drawn rather In display your own knowledge than theirs, 
and mther to impress other people with the vcidth and esccl- 
. teoce of your curriculum than to correspond to any reasonable 
lequtrcmcnts you can make of your pupils. 1 knew a large 
private school in Yorkshire, the priBciiJul of which used his 
' lalt paper of examination questions as a printed advertisement, 
wbicb wan exhibited at railway stations and in newspapers, 
logelher with a prospectus of the school, and n highly iilealized 



wood-cut repreientiiig that establishment, though » mean one. 
as one of palatial elevation and park-like Burrcnindings. I need 
not aay thai the questions were of a very formidable kind, and 
were calculated to astonish and impress ignorant people. Bui 
what Ihe boys thoug^ht of them, how they had answered Ihem, 
and what aort of moral Influence a master could hope to gain 
over children whom he caused to be pailies lo an imposture, 
the outside public were not informed, though I ibink some of 

Then ft good proportion of tlie questions in every paper should 
atniiitht- ^ **° matters of fact and of metooiy, plain straight 

forwud- forward questions in b familiar form, such as the 

"™*' average scholar, who bus merely been diligent, 

but who has no genius, and not much talent for composition, 
may feel encouraged lo answer. Simple questions are always 
best: for Uiey help you to du full Jui^tice lo commonplace 
pupils, and yet there is scojte enough in them for difference in 
the manner and substance of the answer, to distinguish be- 
tween such pupils and the l)cst. Still, over and above these 
aimplequestions.I should always put two or three which require 
a little thought to interpret, and which will afford opportuni- 
ties to the bi^t scholars to distinguish themselves. Say 1 draw 
B paper of ten questions on Arithmetic. I would let seven of 
them be honest, straightforward sums In the form which the 
scholar would naturally expect; but I would add three which 
required an explanntioD of principles, and which, without 
being puzzles or conundrums, were designed to call forth the 
ingenuity and thought of the best scholars. Every paper you 
set has, it mui!t be remembered, an educational value over and 
above Its office ns a mere lest. It is liable to be referred to and 
read again, and it helps to set up among your scholars the ideal 
at which you arc niming. So let us bear in mind that a good 
examination, when It has fulfilled ils first duty as an honest 
scrutiny of what the pupils ought to have learned already, has 
also to fulfil the second purpose of showing what you think tl 



ought to nim ut, and in what wuy you nigh their own tbouglils 
(0 b8 lirought to bear upou Uieir work. 

There i? a kind of examining which has a sad tendency to 
beget untruthful ues9 on Ihe pnrt of both teachers and scholars; 
I mean that in which young or immature atudenls are encour- 
aged to use language which ihey do not undersland, and which 
preaupxfoses a speculative and philosophic power which they 
do not yet possess. 

Let me read to you sorac questions lately set at a public histi- 
tution to some young people who had been attending a course 
of lectures: 

" What ia Oeneral History, sad how is a eclentiflo treatment ot tbla 
HUbject possible? 

What are tbe tundami-nlal principles of the Chinese political Bud 

What da the Vedas contain! How do ;ou account for the devclop- 
mSDt of BrtthmaniBin in India, and what are the analogies between tbo 
IndEan. BgypHao, anil Greek mylholoeleBf 

Who were the PeraiauB' Sketch theh' mythical petiod, and give the 
principal Idcidenla of Uieir history, and the causea of tbeir decline, 

WIiD were the Oreeke, and what wostbelrintlueiice on Che intellectual 
dereloipmant of humanity? 

aire the principal laws of Lycorgua and Solon, their analogies and 
dittnvncea, and describe their iuHuencQ ou the formation of the Greek 



What were the chief causes that 1 
Bmirire at RomeT 

WliHt were the principal causes of (he rapid progress of Christianily 
(mm an histotieal point of Tlent" 

I have seen some oF the answers to these questions, in which 
Uiere are no facie, but much vague talk about the philosophic 
teaching of Tbnics and Anaximandcr, and about the static and 
dynamic forces of humanity. The pretentiousness and fa!se- 
bood of all this will be apparent to you at once. Here are 
questions which the most accompli.'ibed scholars could not an- 
swer without effort, placed ia the hands of raw beginners, who 



are tbue tempUd lo fndulge in pliilosophiL- generalization while 
profoundly ignoniiit of (he daln on which all such generaliza- 
tion ought to rest. 

1 will suppose Uiat you have framed your eight or l*n quts- 
Tha estlniA- ''""^ '" ''""^ °^ *'"^ actual knowledge, bolh of Ihe 
, tioD ot writ- ordinary scholar, and of the best who want an op- 
""*""■ portunityof distinguishing themselves; It then be- 
comes necessary to estimate the answers. On the whole, the 
ordinary arithmetical tcet Is the fairest and the least liable to 
error. You determine on a ntaximum, say 100, to represent 
the highest attainable excellence. Tou then assign adue propor- 
tion of marks to each question aecording lo its difficulty. It ia 
a good plan lo distribute about 90 in this way, reserving the last 
ten forstylc, neatness and finish, and general skill of arrangement. 
In distributing your 90 marks among, say, ten questions, yon will 
give perhaps 12 to one, and 6 to another, according to Uic amount 
of knowledge and intelligence required to produce a perfect 
answer. But I would not tell the scholars which questions car- 
ried most marks. It is not good that they should be speculat- 
ing and inquiring what are the relative values of different an- 
swers in your mind. It is enough lo tell them to select thoae 
questions which they can answer best; and jou will judge, if 
one fastens on the purely memory work, while another choosea 
to give the best of bis time to those questions which require 
some thought and originality to answer them, bow such an- 
swers ought lo be estimated. 

As you read each answer In turn, you should pel down the 
How lo read proportion of the maiimuni number assigned to 
that particular question which the answer de- 
serves. It is essential that this should be done 
with each question, and that there should be no room left for 
caprice or hasty impression hy attempting to mark the value of 
the paper as a whole. Nevertheless, before passing on to an- 
other paper, and while your recollections are perfectly fresh, ll 
is well to add up the result and see if the total appears to repre- 
sent fairly the general merit of the paper considered lis a whotajf 






iW it amy tie Ihat the scholar thoug-h evidently writing from 
a fiill mind, has mismanaged bis time, lia« given netdJesaly eia- 
borale answers, say to foiir questions, for which he has the 
maximum marks, and yet has a smaller total than an inferior 
scholar who has attempted eight questions, and has scored a 
fair number for each. This should be set right at once by the 
Bdditloi) of a few murlu for general ability. It is not safe, or 
Rttlly equitable, to leave the total of each scholar's marks to be 
added up afterwards. 

In malbemstics it is not difficult for a student, by doing ail 
the exHTdses right, both in method aud result, to obtain the full 
number of marks. Bui in other auhjecls the maximum will 
rarely or ever he attained, as it will represent in the examiner's 
i the highest conceivable standard of eicellence, and it is 
very unlikely that this wiH be attained in every one of a nmn- 
lict of questions in History or Literattire. So in most subjecLs 
1 Bhould regard as a good paper that which obtained three quar- 
tos, and as a fair or passable paper that which received half 
OF the marks. 

(Jreat care should ho taken to keep your own judgment equi- 
lilily balanced while you are reading. 80 before marking any, 
itia well to read over several papers, choosing, it you have any 
lOrt of cJew, one or two likely to be good, and one or two likely 
I Mb e indifferent, and so fix the standard of what it is reasonablo 
With this standard in your mind it will be fair to 
srking the answers one hy one. If you are examining 
ir comiretition, it is needful to give the papers a 
iJlBading, comparing not only paper with paper, but an- 
' t*a with anawer. For ordinary pass examinations this is not 

It la sometimes asked whether negative marks should ever be 
tna, or marks deducted for ignorance. That Negndve 
spends on the kind of ignorance. Mere ah- "norkH. 
"Me of knowledge ought not to be counted as a fault, ollier- 
wfe Ihan as depriving the pupil of the marks which would 
lirte been due to knowledge. It ought not, I thiuk, to be 

la 
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pnniflhed by the subtraction of marks to wbicli other knowl- 
edge wowld entitle blm. But tlie Bort of pretentious ignor- 
ance which makea blundera nnd mistakea them for knowledge, 
which indulges in grand, BonorouB and vague Blatcmcnls care- 
fully conKtructed lo conceal the lack of Inie ioformalion, ought 
to he punished as a fault. A had and inflated E^lc, false spell- 
ing, the use of words which are not understood, may not unrea- 
sonably be visited with the forfeiture of marks to which the 
mere memory work would be entitled. But you must make 
allowance for a few very innocent blunders, siich as will be 
Inevitable among yoimg people who are being put to this sort 
of test without much previous practice. When a scholar tells 
you that " we derive a good deal of our early knowledge of 
English History from an ancient chronicler named Adam 
Bedo," tbnt "Buckinghnra was at first a friend of Dryden, 
but tbnt he afterwards became one of bis contemporaries," or 
that " Sir Wm. Temple was a statesman in the time of Charles 
II. who bad a hand iu the Triple Alliance, and who in later 
life acquired some odium by writing Essays and Reviews," you 
may set it down as mere bewilderment, which docs 
not mean ignorance, which would be corrected liy 
a moment's thought, and should therefore not bo 
counted as a fault. On the other hand, a blunder such as thai 
of a man who, in commenting on the passage In Milton refer^ 
ring lo "our sage and serious poet Spenser" as "a better moral- 
ist than Scotua or Aquinas, "said that these worthies were ''two 
licentious poets of the period;" or that of the student who suid 
that "John Locke was a poet who was knighted by Queen 
Elizabeth," or that of him who MTOte that " the Americana 
were BO grateful for the services of George Washington that 
they made him a peer," ought to be reckoned as a fault to be 
punished, because in each case it is a mere guess, put out 
rather dishonestly with the chance of its being right or with 
the deliberate intention of practising on the possible ignorance 
or carclessnesa of the examiuer. 
Even in class work, the course of oral questioning may somo- 
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IJnies be advanlageoualy interrupted, by rcctuiriDg tlie answer 
lo be given by all the Btudenis immediately in writing instead 
of word of mouth. If you waiit to know wbetLer all the class 
knows a French verb, or a number of dat«s, or a group of 
names, thia ia an expaditioua and very thorough method. And 
here, when you hare examined the note-books by the plan of 
mntual correction or otherwise, the result may well be tabuialed 
1 numerical form. But in ordinary oral questioning of a 
class and estimating ita result, I do not think it is quit« pos- 
sible to adopt the aritbmeticul mode of measurement with per- 
fect exactness, and therefore I would not use it at all, but em- 
ploy other symbols such as ExceHeTif, Good, Fbir, Moderate, 
wUch are better fitted to describe general impressions. 

And yet now the most important tiling remains to be Baicl. 
Thia wholo problem of examinstioas and the right ,^^ moraiitv 
way of conducting them and preparing for Ihem ofexatnina- 
touches veiy nearly the morality of the school hfe, """' 
Look well lo the influence which the examinations you use arc 
liaving on the ideal of work and duty which your scholar is 
forming. Ask yourself often if that which will enable lilm to 
do best In ezumtuation is also that which is best for him tolcam. 
Watch bow the prospect of the examination tells upon his meth- 
ods of study, his sense of honor, his love of truth. Determine 
Ihat whatever happens, you will not pay too heavy a price for 
!H8 in examinations. Discountenance resolutely all tricks, 
all ^)ecial study of past papers, and of the idioayncraaies of 
[ esBininerB, and all speculations as to what it will and what 
I ix will not " pay" to learn. It is because sufflrient regard la not 
I paid to these considerations, that many thoughtful persons now 
I are fain lo denounce examinatioDs altogether, as the bane of all 
I true learning, and as utterly antagonistic to the highest aims of 
I a teacher. There ought however to be no such antagonism, 
I b their proper place, examinationH have done great service to 
I educnlion. and arc capable of doing yet more. But they can 
f cinly do this on one cunditiou. Let us make sure that for us, 
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and for our pupils, success in examinations shall not be regarded 
as an end, but as a means towards the higher end of reed cul- 
ture, self-knowledge and thoughtfulness. And let us keep in 
mind for them and for ourselves the old sound maxim: ** Take 
care of everything but the eiuimination, and let the examina^ 
tion take care of itself." 
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Vn. PEEPARATOEY TRAINING. 



I HOPE the subject of vei7 early instruction will not appear 
to any one here to be insignificant or bcncalb no- preparatory 
36. In tlie liigher dcpartmenfa of instructioii iraJnUiB- 
e want to have at our disposal faculties which haye been dis- 
ciplined and brouglit inW active and systematic esercise; and 
it would be well if we could presuppose that all fliis discipline 
has been obtained in the preparatory school. But there are two 
very good reasons why teaehera in Grammar schools or public 

kjIs should try to form clear notionfl about elementary and 
e»en infant training. First, because that training is often in- 
complete, and needs to be prolonged into an advanced course. 
is not a crcditaijle thing that the ^mple arts "^ wh [, ,,^ 
good reading, spelling, and legible writing, should the atteotioD 

w despised and disregarded that youths who ^^^^°^' 
have been at public schoola are often inferior in 
these respects to tlie children of National Schools. Tear by 
year, many young men who come up to be examined for com- 

iions in tlie army, and in the higher departments of the 
CItH Service — young men who are presumed to have had a 
liberal education, are rejected for l»ad spelling; and their writ- 
ing, as I, an old examiner, have good reason to know, is almost 
ostentatiously slovenly and illegible; the scribble of men wlio 
think good writing a thing for clerks and shopmen, and lieneath 
the consideration of gentlemen. One reason therefore for ask- 
ing your attention to these elementary matters is ijecause pro- 
vision ought to be more systematically made in higher schools 
for teaching them properly, if the preparatory school ha.'i failed 
to do it; and ia cases where the preparatory training has l)eoD 
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good, care ahould at least be taken to see that the leasona shall 
not be loRt, but that the higher course shall Btreaglben rather 
than destroy the neat nnd accurate habits which have been once 
acquired. 

Another reason why I hope you will not think these simple 
matters arc beneath your atU:ntioa is that even the highest das9 
of teachers are often called on to orgnnize nnd superintend pre- 
paratoiy departments; or at least lo test their work and see that 
they fulfil their proper purpose. They should therefore moke 
up their own minds as to what is the difFereneo between good 
and bad early training, and how to discern that difference. 
They are called on, if not to be the educators of very young 
children, at least to be the critics and guides of those who un- 
dertake this work. They suffer if the preparatory training has 
been unskilful; and they should be ready when occasion arise* 
to point out to the teachers In preparatory schools, how their 
work ought to be done. 

Now It would be Ijeyond my proper province lo a1t«mpt 
here an analysis of the pnria respectively to be 
be \ceyt in played by the senses and the Intellect In the 
dtod^iS""' development of a child, That the way to the un- 
derstanduig is through the senses; that in early 
childhood the senses ore more active than the intelligence, and 
that the first teaching should therefore be addressed lo the eye 
and the ear rather than to the reflective powers, are truisms, oo 
which we need not dwell. The processes by which sensation 
leads the way to knowledge, and knowledge to Inference and 
reasoning, are some of the most fertile subjects of inquiry, and 
will be duly brought before you by my successor, as parts of 
mental philosophy In its bearing on teaching. Here however 
it niay suffice to say that one of the first things needed in enriy 
training Is to leach a child how to use his fingers, his ears, and 
his eyes; and that whether he does this well or ill makes a 
great difference lo him all through his later course. 

The child who has learned in Infancy lo look steadily at the 
forms and aspects of the things near him, is later in life a better 




observer of Dature, nnd student of physical science. He gets 
enjoyment, and more culture from seeing ^he training 

pictures, orfinescenery, than if he Lad beenaccns- "' tbeseoBes. 
lomed to gaze aimlessly and vaguely at the things around him. 
He who has been taught, by exerciBes ever so childish, stcadi- 
Deas of hand and precision of touch, isi better fitted hereafter 
lo be a good draughtsman or musician. And no training of 
ear to the flncr differences of vocal infiection and expression is 
without a very important bearing on literary perception and 
taste. We need not concern ourselves here with subtle specula- 
tions as to the exact priority or interdependence of sensual and 
intellectual perception. " MMl in inielkelS, quod non priua in 
»ejt»&," may or may not be a tenable dogma in speculative phi- 
losophy; but we know at least that the development of greater 
eensitJvenesB to sight and sound is accompanied, almost Duces- 
sarily, with the development of intellectual power; that out- 
ward expression is a great help to inward clearness; and that 
whether we call the quickening of physical sensibility a part of 
lower or of higher educutiun, it is too important a factor in the 
life and usefulness of a man lo be disregarded by any teacher 
whether high or low. 

In the later stages of education, you do not so much concern 
youraelf with conscious training of the senses, in the form of 
direct ezerdscs, although you know that some studies, notably 
botany, chemistry, drawing and nuisic have special value in 
moldiig obacrvation and hearing accurate. And you should 
not loee sight of the fact that over and above the practical or 
faiteltectual ufics of these studies, there is a distloct gain from 
them in Ibe form of a finer sensibility, and of new capacity for 
toterpreting and enjoying the world your pupil has come to 
lire in. Btill, within the ordinary domain of school life, the 
exerdaea which specially coacom (he use of the senses are (I) 
the discipline of the Infant School, and (S) the arts of reading 
and writing and drawing as practised later. To these we must 
confine our present inquiries. 

The necessity for more definite and intentional training at 
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tbe aensea has been iusitil^d ou wiUi much eameslness by PcBla- 
TbB Kinder- 1"^. ^1 Rousseau, and by George Combe, and 
B»"™' you will do well lo study, in some detail, what 

those writers have said on the subject. But it is lo Frtibel that 
we owe tlie clearest recognition of tlie main principle, and the 
most systematic effort to reduce that prinelptc to practical ap- 
plication. Hia method of infant training, to which the rattier 
fanciful name of Kindergarten has been given, has been ex- 
pounded widi much care and clearness by Miss Shirreff, by 
Misa Maning, and in German by the Baroness BUlow. all of 
whom have the true spirit of discipleship; for thej begin by 
reverencing their master, and end by interpreting his message to 
the world more clearly than he was able to explain it fnr hlmni-lf, 
Frtibel devised a series of exercises for young children be- 
ginning at the age of three or four. He knew that tlie flnit 
thhigs children want lo do are lo see, to handle, to move about 
and to exercise their senses, and he eou^t lo arrange a set of 
ample and appropriate employments, with a conscious educa- 
tional purpose, and in careful obedience to the suggestiraiB of 
Nature. To the youngest he gives a box of wooden bricks, to 
arrange, and to build up, in imitation of the model designs, 
made before him by the tcachor. Then come exercises in the 
carcfid folding of colored papers into dificrcnt forms; tbe 
plaiting of straw or strips of paper into patterns, the pricking, 
or sewing with colored thread of little pictured diagrams; the 
tracing of lines gradually increasing in length, number, and 
complexity, so aa to develop, unexpectedly, new and pleasing 
geomelrical designs. Besides these Priibel provides organizeil 
games, little dramatic performances, dances and physical move- 
ments of a rhythmic kind, to simple muMC, and conversationul 
lessons in which the little ones are mode to talk about a picture, 
to aasumc and act out their several parts, and to help one an- 
other piece together Iheir experiences of a f ann yard or a garden, 
of a street or of a kilchea I have seen many such little cxperi- 
mentG in Kindergarten schools, or rather in those infant schools 
which have a kindergarten, department; and there is no doubt 
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that tlie Bystem, in Uie hands of bright and sympathetic teoch- 
en has many very aubstantkl advanlagcs. FrObel's method 
certainly increases the happiness of little children; itg jujvaa- 
and thials a cleBir gain. It greatly dimlni-ihed Ihe "^ees- 
difficulty o( tlie problem, bow to liU up Ihuir time at school; 
for a long day spent in any one of the ordinary forms of in- 
struction is very wearisome lo yoimg children; and teachers 
have long been wandng to know how to vary the employments 
of infanla in a school, so as to keep them under discipline, and 
at the same time (o avoid tiring and overstraining them with 
lessons, and giving them unpleasant associations with the 
thought of learning. To such teachers, (he little gifts and ex- 
erciBes of PrObel are a great boon. Interspersed among the 
graver employments, they absorb the attention and powers of 
the little ones, without giving them any sense of fatigue. In- 
fanta learn obedience, fixed atlenCion, accuracy of eye, steadi- 
ness of hand; they learn to count, and lo know the naiure of 
color and of fonn. They are exercised in imitation, in inven- 
tion, and in the elements of drawing nud design. And all 
these lessons are learned in the btat of all ways; without being 
consdcred as lessons; not indeed in the shape of lessons at all, 
hut rather as so much play. They are in fact organized play, 
vilh a conscious and direct educational purpose. But this pur- 
pose 1b not obtnided before the children, who think that they 
are being amused when in fact they are iwing systematicftlly 
taught. Experience shows that children who have been dis- 
ciplined on this system arc found (1) to liave got the rudlmenta 
of writing, counting, imd drawing, and to be better prepared 
[or the ordinary sub jpcts of school insfniction than others; and 
^ to have obtained in an indirect way a good deal of use- 
fal training which shows itself in quickened scnsiblll^, and 
prompter intelligence. 

Hence I aljxjngly recommend those of you whose advice la 
likely to be asked as to the organization of preparatory schools 
tor very young children Ifl make yourat'lvcs aequaintcd with 
some of the books I have named, and to be ready to lake ad- 



vantage of the good parts of Ihc syatcm. At llie aame time, I 
may venture lo add two or three cautions, which the writers of 
books on the system do not give. I do not hlame Ihem for 
this. The hest work in the world ia not done by criUeism, but 
by endiuBiaBin. The sort of cold-blooded and balanced esti- 
matioD of the good and bad points in a system, which la ^>- 
propriate for us in this place, is not to be expected or indeed 
be desired on the pait of those earnest men and women, whoi 
rebelling against Uie inert and unintelligent discipline towhitdi' 
little children are often subjected, have perhaps exaggerated 
the value of FrObel's method. Let ua admit that if they had 
not seen that method in a, very strong — perbapa even an untrue 
llglit, — they would not liayu made &o many converts, or done 
nearly so much good. 

Bo I would warn you flrsttbat it is very useless to try toadi^ 
tta aucceas ^'^ system unless you have some one to work it, 
depends 0D_ who has faith in it, and the special sptltl^de and 
persaual"'^ enthusiasm which will help her to make the best 
B*''"' of it. In the Lands of spiritless teachors, who 

look on it merely as a system which anybody can adopt; and 
who just seek to cany out the methods in a l)ook of diagrams 
and patterns, which describes PrObel's gifts and games In 
regular sequence, the resulLi will he very poor. Much joyous- 
ness of nature, versotiHly and sympathy, and ralher unusual 
power of telling a atory, and of encouraging children to talk to 
her and to one another are indispcn sable in the teacher, if tba ' 
system is to have its proper clfect. 

There is one fault to which exactly the opposite kind rf 
ThelimJtato l^achcrs— the most sympathetic and cnthuriasdc, 
lis useful- are specially prone; and that is to make too much 
"***' of the system, and to expect from it more tban It 

can do. Tour thorougli going Kindergiirtner is not content to 
make the FrOhcl excreises an clement in the school life of a 
cbfld. He wants to mnkethem the whole. He will keep chil- 
dren up to the age of ^x or seven engaged all day in 
plaiting or paper-folding, in dancing round a maypole, and in 
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singing and reciting cEilldisti verses. He is apt to mistake 
meaiiB for enda. He boa got hold of a aorcl and pleasing in- 
strument (or occupying tlie attention of the children; and he 
tiiinka tlint so long as the; are orderly and attentive, all ia weU. 
He keeps the little ones looking at diagrams and pictures, when 
he might lie teaching them to read. He employs them in mak- 
ing marks, of which Ihej see no meaning, when (heir faculties 
of imitation might just as well be exercised in a writing lessoa 
He allows them to spend much time in the manufacture of 
woven patterns and paper oraamenta, which the child sees to 
have no value in themselves, long after the time when the 
elementary training of hand and eye might just as well be ap- 
plied to drawing, or sewing, or knitting, or something else 
which the children know to be of real use. Children know 
very well that they come lo school to learn. They want to do 
Bomelhing of which they can see the purpose. They are not 
being well prepared for the serious work of school, or of after 
life, if all ttint they are required to do looks like amusement 
and piay. The SindergarCen gives them nothing wliich seems 
like work; it does not train them to overcome dilBcuities. 

Let us be clear on (his point. Do not let us manufacture 
fflfflcultiea under a notion that we have to brace and harden 
children's natures; but, on the other hand, do not let us elabo- 
rately keep nil difBcultics out of sight. This is just as grave 
an error. Let us admit the paramount necessity of the Ironing 
of faculties. Nay, let us go farther, and confess ttiat nine 
teachers out of ten err by overlooking this view of their work, 
and supposing that the whole of their business is to impart in- 
struction. Nevertheless we must bear in mind that school life 
is loo short lo justi^ us in spending much time in training, for 
Ifie lake cf training ; and that when we Iiave got a power or 
faculty into vigorous action the soouer we set it lo work on 
BOine of the practical problems of life the belter. 

Besides, though tlie faculty of ot>servatioa is a very useful 
one, it ia quite posaiblc to exaggerate its importance. Id the 
long run it is a less valuable factor in tlie iotellectual life than 



the habit of reflection. And the KittdergarUn doea little or 
The habit of nothing to encourage reflection. It helps children 
oisarTfttion j^ appreciate more clearly the visible and the con- 
not of para- fF J >~ 
mouatiin- cTctc; but it scarcclj conducts them a step lo- 
portance. wards the abstract and the invisible. They learn to 
look, to hear, t« act in concert; but all the thinking, and nearly 
all the talking is done by the teacher for them. This ia not a 
fault in the system, but it ia one of the limits to its usefulness, 
and we must bear it in mind. 

In studying FrObel'a life and doings, you will, I Udnk, re- 
FrKheland spect his enthusiaBra, and admire his child-like 
hiBwork, sympathetie nature. You will not, I think, come 
lo the conclusion that he took a large or very sound view of the 
purpose of education as a whole. He was not a scholar, and 
to the last be somewhat undervalued the sort of knowledge 
which is to be got from books. But he saw with inlenBC clear- 
ness certain simple truths which bear on the discipline and 
happiness of little children. Let us be thankful for such seers 
and prophets, even it they only give us half-trulhs. There is 
eomcthing touching in the remark of the Baroness BQlow, one 
of hia moat earnest disciples, " The heavenly light given lo a 
man seldom spreads its ray over the whole of Ma being; but 
only lights up the fleld whereon he is called lo build." It ia 
weU for each of us if the light ia clear and steadfast enough to 
show us the duty which we can do beat. For FrObel the field 
thus illuminated extended over the heart and the life of child- 
hood, the beginnings of knowing and thinking, the functions 
and the duties of the primary teacher — a region which indeed 
has definite frontiers, but Is wide and varied enough lo satisfy 
a much more daring ambitjon than his. 

I repeat, then, tliat whenever you have the opportuniQ' of 
exercising influence over a preparatory school, you will do well 
to see that in reasonable measure the methods of FrQbel are 
adopted. They will have value up to the age of seven if 
Judiciously incorporated with other forma of early instruction. 
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althougb, for the reaeona I have giren, I do nol Uiiiik that Ihcy 
should be allowed to supersede such inatruction. 

And now let us gather together a few of the plainer reaulls 
of esperience in reference to the teaching of the rudimentary 
arte of reading, spelling, and writing. 

One of the first difficulties with which we are confronted ii 
the fact that our language presents so many orOio- 
graphical and phonetic anomalies. In this respect 
it differs notahly from French, in which there arc comparatively 
few, from German, in which there are fewer, and from Italian, 
in which there are scarcely any. We all know that oura is a 
composite speech, a conglomerate of many languages; that the 
portion of it which was spoken before it was written— the 
purely English portion and the earlier derivatives from Latin 
and from Norman French— is full of queer and capricious 
spelling; while other porHona of it, the Greek and the Latin 
derivatives, which have come to ua lat^r through the medium 
of literature, are, on the whole, spelled according to a c 
tent system, and present little or no difficulty. If we want an 
oriiaastivc and very entertaining aummaiy of the chief diffl- 
CHlties presented hy our English system of spelling, I may refer 
you to Prof. Meiklejohn's clever little book, " The Problem of 
Teaching to Read." Here it may suffice briefly to indicate the 
nature of the difficulty which haa to be surmounted. 

There is first of all our anomalous alphabet. And it would 
be easy to show that it has every fault that an The anom- 
alphabet can have. A perfect alphabet should, it ^J^ij^**™ 
may well be argued, have a single and fixed char- ilpWiiftt. 
acter for every single indivisible elementary sound. It should 
have such compound characters for composite or diphthongal 
Bounds as would indicate clearly the elements of which they 
are composed. It should also have similar characters for 
analogous or related sounds. Nothing is easier than to lay 
down these conditions, and to sec that our alphabet violatea 
every one of them. It is at the same time redundant and de- 
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fectivc. It has nnt enougb. characters, and those which it haa 
it cloea not make the tiest of; e.g.: 

(1) A single and indivisible consonaat is somcliines Bspresscd 
by a clumBy combination of two letters Instead of one charac- 
ter, as e/iin, thme, «/ioiild. 

(3) There are often two or more ways of writing the same 
sound, as /anoy, philosophy, and lougli. Duty, Hffuter, \eicA, 
and beauty. NatwD, «ure, »ha\\, vieious. 

(3) The same letter baa many sounds, as father, tan, f«le, foil. 

(4) The alphabet disguises oltogetlier the true elements of 
composite sounds: the sound of oi\ is not made up of o and i, 
but of au and ee. 

(5) It fails altogether to indicate the true relations between 
cognate sounds; the i In jmie is called the long sound of Uie i 
in pin; but these sounds are not related; the true lengthening 
of pm is into ^en, not pine. So the p is related to the £ in the 
same manner as the ( tii the d or the 8 to the t; but there is no 
such similarity of charactei's as lo represent these relations. 

(6) It sometimes gives us a compound sound expressed by a 
single letter, as R^ect, conjeal. 

(7) It more often gives a group of letters to represent a single 
indivisible sound — HaughViT, though, 

(S) The names of the letters are very misleading as represen- 
lations of their powers, as Gee for Q. Aiieh for H. Dovita 
you for W. 

Such is only a part of the iadictment against the English 
Pronosed Alphabet, Shall we try to get up a society for 
reform of the reforming it? Well, I for one should not. First, 
Aipimbet because the task is so formidable. To do 11 ef- 
fectually we must have 38 characters instead of 38; we must 
cease to employ many of the letters we now use, and the whole 
aspect of the written language must be altered. And even 
when tbe written language had been truly conformed to the 
speech of the capital and of educated persons, it would remain 
untrue and non-pkoneUc in Yorkshire and Devonshire, and 
oven in Bcotlund and Ireland, unless all provincialisms and dia- 
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lectic vurictiofl ftre to be obliterated; which is neither probable, 
nor in itself eminently desirable. Then the priee wc should 
pay for such a reform would be very heavy. We of this gen- 
eration, who have been educated in the anomaJoua system, 
would learn the new one, I grant, without much difficulty; and 
for our lifetimes both the old and the new literature would be 
read. But to the next generation, educated on the more 
rational principle, our prcaent spelling would be hopelessly un- 
intelligible, and the whole of ourpast literature, everything that 
is not worth re-printinf^, would become a foreign language, and 
would remain uoiead by our successors. It is not easy to see 
liow such a result could be avoided; yet, if it occurred, thegaia 
would be enormously counterbalanced by the loss. 

Again, the difficulties of our present system may easily be ex- 
aggerated, and hare been exaggerated. The syllables which are 
not spelt phonetically are, relatively to the whole language, 
not very numerous. 

Our alpliabet also is a historic one, and like Oio British conati- 
tution represents historic growth. Its \ety anomalies throw a 
great deal of light on the history and origin of words. No 
doubt the spelling is occasionally misleading too, on tMs point. 
If I lay down a rule, thai whenever/ ia represented by ph, or * 
by cA, the word is Greek, or tihat whenever c represents a and 
commences a syllablo the word is Iiatin; or that whenever u 
comes before A it is English, we may find exceptions to the rule; 
yet in nineteen cases out of twenty the rule is good ; and thus 
the very inconsistencies of our alphabet often furnish a key to 
Hie meaning or history of a word. 

Lastly, I would not atlvise spending much time on an effort 
for a sweeping legal reform in our alphabet, be- Aaomewhat 
cause there Is little or no chance of its success, liopeless 
Consider what has happened in the matter of deci- ^''"'^™^' 
malking our weighia and measures. Our present arithmetical 
tables are far moru clumsy and indefensible than our ulphabet. 
They give a great deal more of trouble lo teachers, and of 
menial entangiegjent to pupils. Moreover it would be a far 
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easier proceaa to refonn them. Many propofials for adopting 
the French *^»WnMJne(;'f5u^ oral least for dectmnlizing and si 
plifying our present weights and measures have been toade 
from time (o time. But the Eoglish people and its parliament 
have steadily opposed all these projects, and we Beem at t 
moment much farther from the artoption of a rational and si 
pie system of compound arithmetio Uian we were twenty years 
ago. And we may conclude, in like manner, that though i. 
genioua proposals will he made from time to time, for the 
amendment, on philosophical principles, of English spelling, 
tboBC proposals have little chance of being carried out 
time. By the general consent of literary and learned peo| 
may fairly hope that some improvements may ho effected and 
the more grotesque anomalies removed. But the conservative 
instincts of the nation io matters lifee this are very strong; and 
I think it in l^e highest degree unlikely that for the sake o 
saving a little trouhte to teachers, the nation will put itself ti 
the inconvenience of adopting a new alphabet and making a 
break in the continuity of Its own literary life. 

So we may make up our minds that any effort to obtain a 
The ton- complete and scienliflc reform in the English 

SSi^bL'to alpbfthet, will probably be futile; and that any 
botaugbL other than a complete reform would hardly be 
worth contending for. It maygoa little way to reconcileso 
of us lo this conclusion, if we reflect Ihatafler all the anomalies 
and difllcultics do not seem so great to a little child as lo us. 
He accepts the spelling you teach him, on. your authority, and 
he is very little impressed by its want of philosophic precision. 
You spell the word mat, and as there are three distinct sounds 
represented by lliree distinct letters, which are tolerably tmi- 
form in their powers, the word satisfies you. And then you 
spell the word tArough, and you feel it to be unsalisfactory. 
The first word is spelt philosophically, the second Is spelt un- 
philosophically. But lo the child, though one is a little easier 
than the other, it Is just us arbitrary. He receives Ihera both 
on yom" authority. To hiijj it is all alike ipysterious. Neither 



liJB inornl dot his phonttic sensibilities are wounded by ua- 
pbilosopliical spelling. You will have tolell him the one word 
Iwice over and the otlicr only once. But when once thoroughly 
known, it is known for life, and he will not be troubled by its 
anomalous character. Nay, he will nerer know that there in 
any anomaly in it, until in the fulnesa of time he is old enough 
to become a member of the Pliilological Society or the Spelling 
Befonn Association, and to have bis ci'ttical faculty called into 
action under ita auspices. 

It is, then, the English language as it is, and not aa it might 
be, nor even aa it ought to be, that we have to Mojagof 
take for better for worse, and to teach in the beat teacliliig 
way we can. How shall we set about it? There '^'""^• 
are, as is well known, three different methods: 

(1) There is the method of teaching the Alpha^t first, then 
proceeding to words of two loUers, then to words of three, and 
BO on in order. This is a method of synthesis, 

(3) There is wliat is called the Look and tay method, which 
begins by showing children woris, and requiring them to be 
recogoiKcd as a whole and pronounced, before calling attention 
to the letters of which they are composed. This is a method of 
aualysis. 

(8) There is the Phonic method, wldch avoids the names of 
the letters at first altogether, and simply seeks to teach their 
powers. Groups of words are given in which the same sounds 
occur, and these words are decomposed into their elementary 
KiuDdB, which eliildren are taught to utter separately. 

Now, in favor of the last method, it may l)e truly urged that 
the real composition of the utterances we call words, is better 
seen by rendering them into their elementary sounds, than by 
calling those elements by arbitrary names. That is quite true. 
But the objection to it is that the same letter lias so many dif- 
ferent aoundB, lliat even If I le«m to identify each with a sound 
and not a name, I shall be constantly making mistakes, e.g., 
you give the significance of I, and illustrate it by lend, la, SI, 
uuil/uW, and then you conic to a word like slimUd, in which it 
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reading books ^H 
1! lettcis which ^1 



ia not pronounced at all. Writera of Phonic reading books 
get over this difflculty by printing Iq ilulics Ihi; lettcis which 
are not sounded, and by printing over those vowels or combiua- 
dons of letters which have an abaortnal sound, an accent or 
mark of some kind to indicate! their exceptional cbaraclcrs. 
But the objection to this is that ordinary boolts are aot prinUKi 
thus, and tlial therefore tbccliild will have something to unlearn 
when he go(!s from his special phonic school-ljook to any other 

A graver objection to tliis mcUiod, and the real cause of its 
failure, is the extreme difficulty of isolating elementary sounds 
and pronouncing them apart. 

The method would not be unsuiled to older people who were 
learning Uie written language for tlic flrst time, but it pre- 
supposes that little ciiildren are more distressed by orthographic 
anomalies than they really are. They caii in fact, pronounce 
words, and divide them Into syllables; but to Uiem the analysis 
of syllables into their components is a task much harder than 
the mere learning of arbitrary choracters. 

Against the purely Alphabetic method it is easy to urge that 
the namea of the letters do not express their powers; that singly 
and apart they have no meaning for children, and are held in 
the mind by no associations; that analysis is always easier than 
synthesis, and that it would interest a child much more to learn 
about a word first and examine its parts afterwards, than to 
begin with the letters which, after all, do not reaUy represent 
Its parts and afterwards to build up the whole. 

On the other hand, the "Looli and say method," which seeks 
to give a child a picture of a word as a whole, and leaches Wm 
to read rather by the general aspect of words than by careful 
observation of their parts, is open to the objecljon that many 
words have a genend resemblance in their form, e.g. /orm and 
from, there and three, board and broad, which might be mis- 
leading, if they were not subjected to close inspection. And this 
method, if depended on entirely, is apt to encourage loose, care- 
less, visual impressions, out of which mistakes constantly arise. 

Again, the philosophers who are so sensible of the incon- 
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grulty of our alphabet and of the arbitrary and miBleading 
effect of tLo names of the letiere, seem to forget that long before 
children come under regular iostruelion, they have actually 
learned the alpbabut iu the nursery or in the Kindergarten; 
they have merely in a game handled little wooden letters as 
toys, talked about them and ari'angeti them hi different ways; 
and they have seen so more difQculty in calling a particular 
character H, than in calling a horae a horse. 

You have therefore to deaJ wiUi the fact, that in nine casea 
oat of tea the alphabet, with its indefensible nomeuclature, is 
already known, having been learned in fact in the moat effec- 
tual way, without tbo child'a consciousness that he was learning 
anything. And after all the art of recognizing printed words 
ought always to be acquired tliiis, little by little, in short and 
playful lessons, while children are very young, and before auy 
appeal is made to their reflection at all. I believe that it is a 
grave mistake to postpone the first exercises in reading after 
the fourth year, and that the longer it is postponed the more 
difficult it becomes. But if this has not been done, and a child 
of six or seven bos to start de novo, it m certainly not well to 
begin by presenting the alphabet. The beat way then is to 
place before him a prinled sheet with very easy sentences on it, 
and to read aloud a whole sentence, pointing to each word as 
it is pronounced. Next Itie children should be invited to read 
it with the teacher aloud; then to read it together without any 
help; then one and another should be called on to point and 
identify each single word. So far the Look and 9ay method is 
right. But Uiis lesson should bo followed up by asking them 
in him to count the number of letters in each word, and by 
writing each of them down, and giving their names. A card 
containing the alphabet should hang near, and as each letter 
occurs in the words of the little sentence, it should be pointed 
out and named. In this way, though the alphabet would not 
be taught at first as a whole, or as a separate lesson, each letter 
of it would he learned as it was wanted, and as it occurred in 
some word previously read. 
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The requirements of a good reading-book have already been 
Heading. referred to. It may be well lo recall attention to 

iwolra. iiietn here; 

(1) It sliould bo well printed and in sufflcienOy large type to 
make it very easy for the child to put his finger to each word 
aa he pronouncea it. 

(3) It should be made attractive by pictures, and by the 
pleasantness and interest of the Bubject. This is of the first im- 
portance. 

(3) The lessons should not be graduated by so mechanical a 
rule as the mere length of the words and number of syllables. 
Many words of three letters are harder than those of five: and 
words like winter and Hummer are much easier though they 
have two syllables in them than words like q/e, who, and laugh, 
though they have one. The real gradation does not depend oi 
the length and number of the syllables, but on the number of 
anomalies or difileiilties in the words. The early lessons should 
have no anomalous words at all. But each new lesson should 
contain two or three combinations harder than those of tho 
previous lesson, and several examples of each. 

(4) If possible let a good many of the lessons be narrative and 
in the form of dialogue, giving some play for changes of voice. 
Monotony is encouraged by always reading sentences consist- 
ing of assertions only. 

(5} Again every lesson should contain at least two or three 
words which are a little beyond the child's own vocnbidary, 
and which therefore when learned will be distinct additions to 
it. This is very important. One of the first objects of a read- 
ing lesson is to enrich the scholar'^ store of word$i. A lesson 
which is so oatenlatiously childish that it falls lo add anything 
to this store, or to furnish material for questions, represents a 
lost opportunity. 

(6) Yet it is of very little consequence that the reading lessona 
should be obviously didactic or instructive, or indeed ibat they 
should convey any information whatever. Later on, of course, 
we regard reading as a means U> an end, and that end is inslruc- 
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tioD or mental culture; but in tliG early stages, reading is itself 
an end. And wlialever conduces to make it more interestiDg 
facilitates the acquisition of flie art. 

And now suppose a book h found which fulfils tJiese con- 
ditions, how is it to be used? 

First it h well to read the passage aloud veij carefully with 
the proper intonation, requiring the scholars to fls teacliing 
their eyes on the book, and to follow the teacher, Keading, 
pointing out word by word as lie utters it. 

Next, a simultaneous esercisc is often found very useful. 
The teacher reads the lesson again, and asks tlie whole class to 
read it with liim slowly, hut still witli all the proper pauses and 
inflesions. 

The third step is to call upon tlie class to read the lesson 
^Dmltanconslj witliout him. 

Then he challenges the scholars one after another to read the 
sentences separately, selecting them by name promiscuously, 
and causing tbc worst readers to be appealed to much oftener 
than the rest. 

Afterwards he causes the books to be closed, and proceeds to 
give a few simple questions on special words, and to require 
separate little sentences to be turned into others which are 
equivalent, and of which the words are supplied by the 
scholars. 

As to spelling, it is oft*n the practice to print at the top of a 
reading lesson the few hardest words, and c 
them to be specially spelt. I see no particular 
use in this. An isolated word has very little meaning or use to 
children. But they imderstand sentences. It is far better to 
read the sentence in which a word occurs, and then ask to 
have it spelled. And it is a good thing often to catise whole 
sentences to be spelled, the class taking one word after 
another, 

" Th^ «i(n ehed» ligkt upon the earth." 

You bave all the words spelled rapidly through, hut you 
halt at the word "Light." You cidl utLention to it. You 
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write it on Uie bludt-board. Tou aay " I notice this word waa 
liitflcult. Let U8 spell it again. I will show you three or four 
other words formed like it. Bright, Might, Fight. Let us p 
these into sentences, and spell Qiem." 

Thua you escounlcr the difficulties of spelling, as you e 
counter all the other difficulties of life, as they come before 
you, one by one; and tiy to conquer them in detail. Do not 
accumulate the difficulties in a menndng and artificial colun 
and expect them to be dc^Cwith all at once. That isui 
able. But a difficulty tJiat emerges naturally in 1 
a lesson is grappled with willingly, and there is s 
ia taMng the opportunity of calling attention to a few words 
of like character, and so of disposing of that particular diffi- 
culty once for all. Only in choosing your reading books, and 
selecting reading lessons, take care that each of the difficulties 
you want to solve shall occur in its own proper [ 
time or other. 

Columus of words arranged alpliabetically, dictionary faah- 
ion, or according to the number of syllables in 
inoidenuiir (hem, are open lo several objccliona. They all 
nottaliS-' l«"o to be learned alike, yet some are easy and 
le are difficult, some arc familiar and useful, 
others wholly toelinical and unimportant. Mora- 
over standing apart, tliey are not associated with anything else 
in Uie child's mind; whereas if he read tliem in a sentence Lo 
would see their hearing directly. As a general rule all words 
spelt should be seen in sentences in their proper cotmection, 
not in artificial groups invented by the book-makers. 

And Willi regard to the large number of words which are 
sounded alike but spelt difterenUy, the simplest way of .dealing 
with them is not to give them separate meamngs, but to put 
them inio little sentences, e.g, 

The wind bttne hard ; The sky la Wim. 
I stood by the Ke/i; He came to see me. 
This is t/uir bonk ; He will ^lay thm all night. 
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But after all, it ia to be borne in mind tLat spelling ia a mat- 
ter for the eye, not for the ear. If it were not SpeUioe Is 
that wc bad to write, spelling would be an alto- J^^^b 
gotber useless accomplislimeat; and it is only ™r. 
when we write that any deficiency in this respect comes to 
ligUt. TheuotiDn of tbe estreme importance attached to ortho- 
dox spelling is comparatively modern. Our ancestors, as you 
will easily find if you read the Paslon Lciters, or old MS. in 
the Briti^ Museum, thought it an accomplistmient to spell a 
word in many different waya, and you will often find the same 
word in two »r Ihree different forms in one document. But 
since Johnson, with the general consent of the literary men of 
hla time, sought to fix the spelling of the language, tliere has 
come to prevail in Enghmd an impression that bad impelling ia a 
mark of extreme ignorance, if not worse. Of course this is a 
yery convenlional and unreal standard of ignorance; but we 
must take the world as we find it, and must acquiesce in tbe fact 
that whatever else we teacb our scholars we shall get no credit 
for doing anything if they cannot spell. And the person who 
spells well is simply he who carries in bis memory a good vis- 
ual impression of tbe picture of tbe word as it appears in a 
written or printed book. If he Uaa not tliis, it is to no purp(»e 
that he can, merely aa a memory lesson, recall the letters when 
you esercise him In oral spelling. And if be has this, all else 
ia unnecessary. There are many persons, who, if you ask them 
bow to spell reeeim or how many e's there are in neeeasary, 
would not tell you readily, but would say at once, " Let mo 
write the word down, and I will tell you if it ia right." And 
if it is written dowu incorrectly, it is the eye which is offended 
by not seeing the accustomed picture of the word; it is not tbe 
verbal memory or the reason which sets them right. 

And hence we may infer that it is mainly by writing that 
spelling is to be Inugbt. And the famOiar exer- j,.^^,^ 
else of Dictation known in all schools is the prac- 
tical recognition of this obvious truth. But there are skilful 
and unskilful ways even of conducting a dictation lesson, and I 
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hope it h not benealh. Uie dignitj of tbU place to add a few 
wotdfl on thia very simple matter. 

In giving out a sentence, some teachers pronounce one word 
at a, time; in a loud monotone. But this method is unsatisfac- 
tory, for however loudly and clearly uttered, single wordfl are 
easily misimderstood. Otheis read short fragments, and repeat 
them two, throe, nud even four limes. This plan also leads to 
mistakes, for when once a word is wrfttcn, it is disti'acllng and 
unnecessary to hear it again. 

The best way is first of all to read the, whole passage 
through once so as t« give its genend meaning and purpose; 
afterwards to read it piecemeal, one member of a sentence at a 
time, to read it only once, but with the infiectiou and tone 
wlilch carries its meaning; and to leave a sufficiently long 
pause after each fragment to allow the slowest writer time to 
write it. The pauses should not be determined by the slops, 
nor by any rule about uniform length; but should come be- 
tween the logical elements of the sentence, so Uiat each piece 
to be carried in the memory shoidd have a imi^ and meaning 
of its own. Here is an example: 

"I was yoaterdaj' | about sunset | walking In the open flelds | , until 
the nlgbt 1 Inaenslbl; fell { upon me. j I at Itrat | amused mjBelf | with 
all the richnesa j and varieC}' of colors | which appeared | Id Mm nealern 
parts I ot hea*eD." 



s necessary to say a word or phrase more 
than once, the dictator Is unskilful, and must cither cultivate 
greater clearness of articulation or more patience. 

The exercise ot copying a passage out of a book, though it 
Transcrip- should not aupersede dictation, is occasionally a 
"i^' useful substitute for it. It is quieter, and more 

expeditious. It is apt, in the cose of a careless child, to reveal 
exactly the same mistakes, which would have been made in a 
dictation lesson; since the words are not looked at one by one 
but diclated to himself two or three at a time. And in the case 
of more careful learners, who look ut the words aud try to 
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avoid mistakes, it ia evident that this form of esercise is not 
leas effective. When the esercise is finished It may often be 
examined und corrected by tlie help of the scholars tbemselvea. 
Having observed a particular form of error to occur more 
frequently than others, you will do well to coll at- -worda to be 
tention lo it, and to write the two or three diffi- used as well 
cull words plainly on the board. Follow up and ^ "^ 
thrust home the whole leason by requiring each scholar to 
write down the words thus selected, and after this lo place eaeh 
of tliem in a sentence of bis own construction. It is surprising 
to me to Sod how seldom this simple expedient is used in 
schools. It is to no purpose that you explain a new word, 
discuss lis origin and its various shades of meaning, and call 
attention to the peculiarities of its spelling, so long ati the word 
Htill remains like the name of some foreign city, oulfiide the 
range of his own knowledge or experience. The first thing to 
- do with a word which you thus give to your scholar is lo teach 
him to use it. " Put it into a sentence. Make up a little nar- 
rative in which this word shall occur." Not till yon have 
done this have you any security that the word in question has 
been appropriated and become a real pari of his vocabulary. 
We have already said that every new word which we thua add 
to a cbfld's store, is a new instrument of thought, and does 
Bomelhlng to widen the horizon of his understanding. So I 
would say generally, " Never espiain or spell a new word, 
without calling upon the scholar soon after to make use of it in 



One other caution is needed here. Do not try lo teach spell- 
ing by the use of incorrect examples. In my spelUngnot 
school days, it was the custom to set from a ^^^J^t 
prinled book, letters and extracts grotesquely mis- esBmpios. 
spelled, and \o tell us lo rewrite them without mistake. I 
believe this practice has nearly died out. But I hope every 
one here sees the fundamentid objection lo it and indeed to all 
auch devices. Writing and spelling are imitative arts, and it 
Is essential that the eye should see none but good models for 
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imitaliou. We have aaid Uxat to spell a word well ia to have 
aa accurate picture of it before the viBual memory, so to speak. 
But if wc set a wrong picture before the lenmer, how do we 
know that he will not carry that with him instead of the true 
one? For here there is no absolute right and wrong, nothing 
In which the judgment can help to set liim right. It ia all a 
matter of arbitrary usage and habit; and it is therefore desir- 
able that the only words which meet bis eye should be 
rightly spelt. 

Now assuming that you have taught reading well enough to 
Tho httni ^^"^ *** y"^ flcholsjs fluency and readiness and 
and effective tbe power to understand a book, is it right to stop 
^' tlierc? Most teachers do stop there. They tliink 

they have put into the hands of Oieir scholars the instrument 
of all further acquisitions and that there is an end lo it. Read- 
ing aloud, considered a& a fine art, is very much neglected in 
schools, especially in the more advanced schools for boys; 
because there it is undervalued, and thought of far less Im- 
portance than the attainment of knowledge. Without discuss- 
ing tlds, we may affirm that if the attention of teachers waa 
once directed to the extreme usefulness of this art, they would 
try to find some lime for practising it. Consider how rare an 
accompliatimcnt that of really good reading is. Consider how 
great an acquisition one person who is a fine and expressive 
leader is in a household, how much he or she can do to add to 
the charm, the happiness, and to the intelligence of the home. 
By line rending, of course I do not mean pompous slogy elocu- 
tion, which draws attention and admiration lo ilsclf, and is 
felt by the hearers to be artificial, but reading so clear, so easy, 
so natural, that one may listen lo it for on hour at a time with 
pleasure, and Ibat no word, no finer shade of tbe author's 
meaning, escapes or faLs to be conveyed to the mind of the 
hearers. 

We must not regard reading as a merely mechnnical art for 
the reproduction of other |>eopIe'a thoughts. It is itself a dis- 
cipline in intelligence and taste. It is not only a result but a 



8 of culture. We Luve said before that lo teacL is to 
leam. So also to read aloud, to read for others, to read so aa 
to enlighten, to charm, la move jour auditors^ is the infalliblti 
secret of being enlightened, of being eliarmed, of being moved 
yourself. Of many of the best books it may be truly said that 
they are never thoroughly comprehended, until they are well 
read or recited. And if you will fuillier consider that the 
human voice is the most vivid translatioD of human thought, 
that it is tlio most supple, tlie most docile, the most eloquent 
interpreter of whatever ia best in Ihe reason and in the heart of 
man, you wjll see that there is a very real connection between 
right thought and right utterance; and that anything you con 
do to make apcecli more finished, more eiact, more eipresaivc, 
and more beautiful, will have a very direct bearing on the 
mental and spiritual culture of your pupils. Finally, let lue 
remind you that of all the arts and accomplishments we pos- 
sess, this is the one which comes into use most frequently; and 
that what ia done oftenest should be done best. 

It would carry ua too for to attempt here even a compendi- 
um of Uie rules on which good elocution depends. ^^^^ ^^ 
But three points of paramount importance you ditiona or 
will do well to keep in view; They are Booareaoing. 

(o) Distinct aTficulalion; Ite power to utter clearly every 
syllable and eapecially every consonant. Tou should get to- 
gether a list of words and of sentences in which there is a 
special tendency to pronounce three syllables as two, or to 
elide a consonant, e.g. " jiecessary, distincftiess, Has( thou 
been! And keep his commanifments." Pronotmce these 
words and sentences rapidly, and you wOl see that a little 
effort is required to enunciate the letters in italics with perfect 
dlstiactncss. Keep your car open for faults of this kind and 
correct them at once in reading, before the careless habit of 
slurred and confused utterance is formed. A former colleague 
of mine, Mr. Brookfield, who was himself a very fine reader, 
was wont U> give this counsel, "Bemember your consonants 
and forget yourself." 
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Ip) Freqiierd pa-use. To form a habit of good reading, il is 
neoesaary to begin by reading slowly; and Iti make habitually 
many more breaks or pauses than are indicated by the punctu- 
ation. The right way ot placing these pauses will become 
clear to any oue who litis learned to analyze a sentence into 
subject, predicate, and adjuncts. It la a safe rule that a slight 
rhetorical pause, hardly a stop, should mark the logical divi- 
sions of every e«nteuce, should come, e.g., after a nominadve, 
especially wben it is formed of two or three words, before 
every preposition, conjunction, and relative, and before any 
word or phrase which needs to be emphasized. 

(c) Jutl intonation and expremoii. From the flrat the mono- 
tone in which children are apt to read should be discouraged, 
and they should be trained to read as they speak, putting Ihe 
game variety of inBeclions into the printed word?, as into their 
own conversation. This may be secured partly by the selec- 
tion of well-varied pieces; partly by challenging pupils, when- 
ever they arc reading in an artificial lone, to close the book, 
and tell the substance of what they have read in their own 
words; and partly by enforcing the rule that the eye shotijd 
always travel several words in advance of the word actually 
read, in order that the bearing of the uttered word on its con- 
text may be fully known. 

Besides the art of reading, or reproducing printed words. 
Oral ei- you should have in view the usefulness of oral ex- 

presflion. preaiim, or the utterance of the pupil's own 

thoughla in liis own words. This is too much neglected In 
schools. A scholar ia too often expected to say only those 
tilings which he has learned, and to say them piece-meal In 
reply to questions and in nearly the exact form in which lie 
learned them. You will do well to say fn the tost five minutes 
of a lesson, " Which of you can give me the best acconnl of 
what we have learned?" " Who can tell me now the anecdote 
wbitdi I related Just now?" There wilt thus be an exercise in 
consecutive expression, and in the choice and use of words, 
such as is not te be had in the mere answering of definite quca- 
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dons. The pracllce will give a little trouble at first, and pupilB 
■win be sliy in replying; but once adopted, it will be found very 
helpful in giving fluency and confidence, and it will bave an 
esceUent refleie action on tbc reuduig, especially on ttie ease 
and naturalness of tlie tone. ^ 

Make provision at certain intervals for a little reading or 
elocutionary tournament, in whicb aoine animated special ai- 
dialogue or dramatic scene ia recited in Ihe hear- eroteee. 
ing of the class by some of the beat ticbolars, who have token 
special pains to prepare it. 

It is well also to cause interesting passages from good orators 
or poets to be learned by heart, and to be repeated with particular 
reference lo accuracy of pronunciation and just esprcssioo. 

In many schools it is found a useful and interesting practice 
to refiervc half an hour a week for giving, in the The leachar'B 
hearing of the scholars, a carefully chosen reading o)!^^^"^ 
from some good poem or narrative. If you readine. 
choose such a passage as will awaken the attention, and read it 
so that it shall be a treat to the scholars to listen to it, they will 
not only bave a model for imitation, but they will look with 
more favor on the art of reading itself, as a means of giving 
and receiving pleasure. 

And this, and indeed all my rules, presuppose that the 
teacher should be Mniself a good reader. You can never bring 
your scholars up lo your own level. So that if you wish their 
level to be tolerably high, your own level should be exception- 
ally high. No pains that you can take with yourself to in- 
crease the power, the sweetness, and the flexibility of your own 
voice will be wasted. Reading is an imitative art, and if you 
are to teaeh it well, you must lirst tbiuk careful elocution worth 
acquiring, and then acquire it for yourself. 

WHting is one of the subjects on which there seems to be 
least to say. "We all feel that it is a matter of 
pracUce mainly, not of theory. In teaching it 
tbePe are few or no principles to explain, and a great many ux- 
erdaesloda 
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Aa oa art it is greatlj neglectd in iiigli and public schoola. 
Tbe habit of wriiing many notca, tranBtHtioQ and other exer- 
cises betrays boys Into a scribbling, ninulng Land, before ttacy 
Iiave taken poina to form single letters weU; and very little ia 
done to check thft lendency. When it is considered bow 
much a legible band writing baa to do with the comfort of one's 
oorreapondenls, there Beemfl to be no good reason why young 
people wlio are to be brought up as gentlemen and gentle- 
women ehould write a worse bond than the chlldrcii of a 
National School, or why some attention to writing per >e 
should not bo given even in the higher classes at the beat 
schools. 

For every good teacher, in addition to the immediate and 
,. .J, obvious results contempiated in giving lessons on 

rectimpor- a given subject, asks himself: " What particular 

'"*' faculties or qualities of mind are being eaercised 

In these lessons?" " What is the incidental eScct of the teacb- 
ing of this subject on the formation of the iul4:llectuul charac- 
ter of my scholar?" And when be looks at writing from Ibis 
point of view, Ue seta that it may be a training in accuracy 
of eye, in steadiness and flexibility of hand, in obedience and 
in cleanliness; and that every time a scholar receives a writing 
lesson, his habits are either ijeing improved or deteriorated in 
these respects. 

Now in all good elementary schools it is found easy to have 
a standard of excellence in this mailer, and to make every 
child conform to it. There are in fact no bad writers in an 
elementary school of the best class, A good method stead- 
fastly carried out ia found to be infalUbly efHcacioua even in 
the worst coses. And this method Is not elaborate. Multiauser 
and others have devised a whole system of writing founded on 
the analysis of letters into their elements, and have given names 
to all the parts of which letters are formed, as the righi line, 
the curve line, the lint, tbe liiop, and the erotehet; and I have 
seen some ingenious lessons given of a synthetic kind, in which 
models of these various parts having been shown their names 



were dictated, so that letters and words emerged one after 
another. But in practice such Bjatema have not been found of 
much use, for they make u needless dematid an the memory, 
and they give separate names to things which liave no separate 
value or meaning. The success attained in good elementary 
schools in leaching the art of writing is due to much simpler 
methods. A proper graduation of letters according to the 
difficulty and complexity of the lines composing lliera is found 
to fulfil the same purpose as n classification of Ihoae lines them- 
selves. There are hut S6 letters; and if the n, m, I, u, and i' are 
formed into one group, the o, o, a, q, and li into a second, the 
r, 6, w, and v into a third, the g, h,f,j, p into a fourth; and if 
those letters which do not conform lo these types, as «, £, k, t, 
are reserved to the last, the classilication aufflces for practical 
purposes, and tUe teacher gives as copica in succession, not the 
nngle letters, but little words which contain them, and which 
have more interest for children, 

A good copy heing the first coaditiDn, careful supervision. 
and the prompt correction of each mistake, will do nearly all 
the rest. Complex oral directions as to how to hold the pen, 
and how to sit, are not^eded. Oaudieiie and bad attitude 
may be point«<l out in special cases, hut there is no barm in 
allowing difilerent modes of haudling a pen or pencil so long 
as the writing produced is good. The good teacher goes round 
the writing class to every scholar with a pencil in his hand; he 
calls attention to each mistake, forms iu the next line a letter to 
he traced over, desires his pupil to complete that line only, and 
to wait till it has been seen again. He notices each prevalent 
error In form or proportion, and on a niled black-board In 
front of the class makes a good pattern of the particular 
letter, and causes it to be copied several times. He knows 
that if this is not done children copy theu" own mistakes. 
And generally he relies more on incessant watchfulness, on 
care that the same mistake shall not he made twice over, and 
on constant use of model \vriting, than on any theoretical in- 
struction. 



The well-known, passage from Locke sums up after all Ihc 
Locke on t*st ndes Which have to be borne in mind in 
Writtag. teaching this suhject. He saya 

^* When B hay can read English well, it will be Beasonable to enter Mm 
fnWrltine. Not ouly cblldren. but anybod; else that would do taij- 
thlug nell should never be put upon too much of it at once, or be set Co 
perfect themseiviis in two portB ot an action M the some time, it they 
can possibly be separated. When he has learned (o hold his pei^ ritthc, 
. . -the way to tflooh him without much trouble Is to get a plate 
graved with the ubanuiters of such a bond as you like best, but you 
mu« remember to tiave them a pretty deal bigger than he should 
ordinarily write; for every one comes by degreeB to write a less hand 
than be at flnt was taught, but never a bigger. . . Such a plate bvlng 
graved, let several sheets of good writing paper be printed off with red 
ink, which he bos nothing to do but to go over with a good pen Riled 
vritb block hik, which wilt quickly bring his hand to Che formation of 
Chose characters, being at first showed when to begin, and bow to form 
every lecWF. And whan ba con do that well he may exercise on fair 
paper, and so may easily be brought to write the hand you deelre." 

Tou Imve here enforced the two principal eitpedienls for 
eccuriog a good b&nd; (1) tracing, which is perhaps more 
effective from the teacher's own pencilmarks than from faint 
engraved lines; and (2) insisLing on large hand, and resiBtlng 
for much longer than is uauul Uie wish of scholars to writt: 
small or running-hand. Those who begin small writing too 
soon are often careless about Uie formation of single letters, 
and form a habit of scribbling, which lasts them through life. 
Those however who are kept writing on a large acale until 
they can shape every letter well may soon form for themselves 
without trouble a good and chatacteristic style ot writing. 
Here, as in so many of the mechanical arts, you must not be 
impatient at slowness in the earlier stages, and must remember 
that if accuracy and finish are first gained, rapidi^ and ease 
will come afterward; but yet if these two last are sought for 
themselves, or loo early, the first will never come at all. 
Here at least it is true that "La gradation et la repetition, 
sagement cntenduea, sont I'dme de renselgnemcnt." 
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It does not consist witli my present plan I 
the two otlier chief instruments of Sense- training nrawine 
whieh fall witliin the province of a schooi course, and Vocal 
Nor do I feel competent to offer any practical " ' 
Tulos for the leaching of either Drawing or Vocal Music. But 
I have a strong conviction that Ixjth should form integral parts 
of every school courae, and should be taught to every scholar. 
The claims of Music, both in training [he voice and in. giving 
cheerfulness to the schooi-tife, are incontestable. And DthA- 
ing is not only in a practical sense indispensabli: to the sltilled 
artisan, and capahle of manifold useful applicationa by scholai's 
of every class; but its indirect effect on the training of the 
perceptions, on taste, on clearness of vision itnd flrmnesH of 
hand, is stitl more important as an element in a liberal cduca- 
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Vin. THE STUDY OF LANGUAGE. 

The study of Inngnage has held a high place in most iiystetiia 
Language of education. However fur we go biitic in die 
rtelf tast™o^ history of learning, we find Ihiit such subjects as 
Hun. grammar and rhetoric, which cuncemed them- 

selves with the right use and choice of words, liave always 
formed, if not the chief, at any rate a proroioent feature in the 
scbenie of a liberal educattoa. Indeed in the history of our 
own country and in the practice of our UnivcrsitieB and public 
schools, linguistic studies liave held a place so conspicuous, 
that they have well-nigh overshadowed all olhei'S. 

Bo it may be well lo aak ourselves at the outset, Why should 
The masons we study language at all f On what reasonn in Uie 
forihiB. universal tradition in favor of philological and 

grammatical studies founded? Are those reasons valid? And 
If so, to what extent should they be accepted and acted on, 
having regard to Ibe just claims of much new and useful 
loiowtedge of another kind? Speech we kuow is the one 
characteristic disrinction of humanity. Every word which 
Wordn the ban been invented is tbe record of some fact or 
f^^]^ "' thought, and furnishes the means by which facta 
ihinight. or thoughts can be transmitted to others, lu a 

sense, every new word represents a new conquest of civiliza- 
tion, a distinct addition \o the inlcllcctual resources of (lie 
world. To become acquainted with words, la their full signi- 
ficance, is lo know much about the things they represent; and 
about' the thoughts which olber people havi) had respecliug 
those things. The enlargement of our vocabulary, whether it 
be in English or any other language, means the enlargemeul of 
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our ruDgc of tliougbt and Uie acquialtioii ot nev materials of 
knowledge. 

Moreover, the words we use are BOt merely the exponents of 
notions and thoughts which have existed in the ^^^j ^^ ^^^ 
minds of others; they are the very iostramenls BtrumeQWof 
with wLich we think. We are viuabte to conceive ™" "" ' 
of any regular consecutive thinking, — anj advance from wlialia 
known to what is unltnown — except by the agency of language. 
"Whatever therefore gives precision and method to our use of 
words, gives precision to our thoughts. Language as it haa 
hcea formed by nations, embodied in literature, and formulated 
into grammar, corresponds in its structure to the evolution of 
thought in man. Every grammatical rule is, iu another form, 
a rule of logic; every idiom, a representation of some moral 
differentia or characteristic of the people who hove used it; 
every Buhtic verbal distinction is a key to some logical dis- 
tinction; every figure of speech, a 8yml»l of some effort of the 
human imagination to overleap the boundary of the prosaic 
and the actual, and to pass into the Infinite region beyond; 
every verbal ambiguity ia both the effect and the cause of men- 
tal confusion. And so the study of language ia the study of 
humani^; theformsof languagerepi'esent the forms of human 
thought; the history of language ia the history of our race and 
its development, and great command over the resources of 
language is only another name for great command over the 
ideas and conceptions which make up the wealth of our in- 
tellectual life. 

Hr. Mas MUlIer estimates the total number of English words 
at 50,000; he points out that the speaking vo- Ei,entaiid 
cabulary of an orilinary English citizen, who reads 'arietj of 
his newspaper and books from Mu<lie'a, doea v"™™""^' 
not estend beyond 3000 or 4000 words; that accurate thinkers 
and persona of wide knowledge probably use twice as many; 
that the Old Testament contains G642 different words; that in 
all Milton'a works you will find only about 8000; and that 
Shakespeare, who displayed a greater variety of expression 
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than probaLly any writer in any language, produced all Lis 
plays with 15,000 worda. And at the same time he tclU U8 
tliat an uneducated Eaglieb peasant lives and dies with n 
vocabulary wliich scarcely extends beyond 300 words. You 
cannot reflect on a statement like this, and on all tluit It Im- 
plies, without feeling convinced that all investigations into lie 
growth of language, i\i structure, its history, and the philo- 
sophy aod reason of its graiomatical rules, must have an im- 
portant bearing on the culture of the understanding, and be 
very fruitful both of useful knowledge and of menial eserciHe. 
It is a shallow thing to say tiiat what tbe human being wants is 
a knowledge of fhiugs, and not words. Words are tilings; 
they embody fuels. He who studies them ia studying much 
more than sounds and leltere. He is gaining an insight into 
the heart and reality of lie tilings they represent. Let a battle- 
field or a storm at sea be viewed by a painter, by a poet, by a 
sailor, and by an ordinary observer; — or say, by a Frenchman 
and an Englishman. It will be described differently by them 
all. But he who understands the language of them all, sees it, 
so to speak, with several pairs of eyes. And Le is the richer, 
and his mind Is tile larger in consc<luence. 

Borne Gucli reasons as these no doubt underlie the very general 
assumption Ibat a sound and liberal education shoidd pay 
special regard fo the study of language. And we in England 
have ia deal with Ibis practical question in three distinct forms. 
We teach (1) the languages of Greece and Rome, which are 
familiarly called the classic languages; (2) some of the languages 
of modem Europe; and (3) our own vernacular speech. We 
shall do well to take this opportunity of noting the special 
reasons which justify each of these kinds of teaching. On ex- 
amination we shall find thai in each we have a very different 
object in view. There is, however, a sense in wliich all are 
alike valuable, and in which their study may lie justifled on 
the genei'al grounds already indicated. 

But as wo all know, the linguistic and philological culture to 
which most value has been attached is that which is to be gained 
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In tiiG study of Lntin and Greek. We stlU call the man who 
is fainiliar with tlicRe languages a scbolar par Latin and 
excellence, and are inclined to witlihold the title O'^^- 
from one who, however learned in other ways, has no acquaini^ 
ance with what are called the classics. Now without denounc- 
ing this state of opinion as a superstition as some do, it may be 
well to ask ourselves whut is ilie origin of it; and how it ever 
came lo paas that the Latin and Qreck languages were regarded 
as the staple of all leaiiiing; nlmost tlie only knowledge worth 
acquiring? Let us look back — lo a period 300 years ago, tlio 
time when Lyly wrote his Grammar, when Asclmm was leach- 
ing Lady Jane Grey and Queen Elizabeth to read Plato, and 
when the most important of our great grammar scbools were 
founded. IF you had in those days asked Erasmus or Sir 
Philip Sidney why Latin and Greek should bold this prominent, 
tliis almost excluave rank, the reply would have been very 
I'Bay. The books best worth reading in the world were written 
in those languages. It' one wanted to see the beat models of 
history, there were Thucydldes and Livy; if he would know 
what dramatic art could bo at its highest, he must read Sopho- 
cles and Euripides, or Plautus and Terence. If he would 
learn geometry, there was Euclid; rhetoric, he must read it in 
Qiiintillian or Aristotle; moral philosophy, in Plato or Cicero. 
" I expect ye," wrote Sir Matthew Hale to his grandchfldren, 
"to he good proBcienla ia the Latin tongue, that ye maybe 
able to read, understand, and construe any Latin author, and to 
make true and handsome Latin ; and though I would have you 
learn something of Greek, yet the Latin tongue is that which 
I most value, because all leamingis ever made in that language." 
Modern literature was only just emerging into life, aft«r the 
long darkness of the middle ages; and a certain fiavor of bar- 
barism and rudeness was held to belong to it. Chaucer and 
Dante had written, but it would not have occurred lo any 
BcUolar of the siirtecnth century to suppose that such books 
would repay critical analysis in the same sense as Homer or 
Ovid. Neiuly all the lilemry wealth of Ibe woild, as it then 
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was, was embodied In the language of Greece or Ibat of ancient 

Another reason for studying these languages lyas that they 
Their gram- were the only languages whose grammar had been 
™"' formulated and reduced to a ayslem. Each of 

these languages waa nearly homogeaeoua, with very ftw foreign 
ingredicntj, E^ch possessed an elaborate system of iiilleetious 
and grammatica] forma; and each had become a dead language 
— had ceased to be spoken popularly, and therefore to he sub- 
ject to the sort of eormption which goes on in the case of a 
tongue freely used by an unlearned people. Both languages 
therefore presented examples of organized and philosophic 
grammar, and a fixed literature, in which the laws of gram- 
matical structure were well exemplified and could be easily 
studied. Oa the other baud, the languages of modem Europe 
were heterogeneous, full of anomalie?, aabject to phonetic de- 
cay, and In a constant stale of fluctuatiou. No attempt had 
been made to fix their forms, tn find out what grammatical 
laws were still recognizable lu them, and they tlicreforc offered 
little attraction or advantage to the student of language. 

And besides all this, Latin, though a dead language for 
Pyj.^ii^gg ordinary colloquial purposes, was an eminently 
once Barved living and vigorous language for many of the pur- 
^ poses recognized by a scholar. It had been ac- 

cepted as the universal language of the Western Church. It 
was the common medium of communication among the eccle- 
siastics and among the scholars of Europe. Not only Bede and 
the earlier chroniclers, but Sir T, More, Buchanan, Bacon, 
Hobbea, Milton, and Newton fotmd Latin the most appropriate 
chimnel for communicating their thoughts both to foreign 
scholars and to the educated of their own countrymen. 

It is manifest that some of theee reasons have cither ceased to 
No longer ^''ist altogether, or have receded very much as to 
served. ^^\i relative importance. It cannot now be said 

that all the wisest and fairest productions of the human intel- 
t are to be found iu the Greek and Latin languages. A rich 
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modem lilerature hna sprung up. Many entirely new stu'liea 
have come into exialence. There is the science of historic 
oriticiBm; there are new developments of matliemalical science; 
tbere ia the whole of the wonderful field of pliysicnl investiga- 
tion; the modem languages, including our own, have become 
Ibe subjects of philological and critical inquiry; and mean- 
while the duration of human life lias not hcen materially ex- 
tended. It is evident, when we compare the books which are 
wortli reading, and the subjects which can be sttidied to-day, 
with the hooka and the knowledge which were accessible in 
the days of Elizabeth, that the place occupied by Greek and 
Latin literature, however honorable, U relatively far less im- 
portant than it was. This is now recognized by the ancient 
Univera ties themselves. The institution of the Law and Modem 
History schools at Oxford, and of the Natural Science Tripos 
and the Moral Science Tripos at Cambridge, are praclical ad- 
missions that the word "learning" must be extended 'in its 
meaning; and that, e.g., an accomplished student of Notural 
Science, who knows httle or no Greek, is as much entitled to 
rank as a scholar and to receive honorable recognition from the 
University, as a good Greek scholar who knows little or nothing 
of Natural Science. 

And it is important also to remember that Latin has ceased 
to serve the purpose it once fulfilled of a 
medium of communication among s 
modem Newton would not write his Prinfipia in 
Latin. Our Sovereigns have no longer, as Crom- 
well had, a Latin secretary. Nor would any con- "™ *"" "™" 
temporary of ours who wished to vjudioite the political action 
of the English people in the eyes of foreign nations carry on n 
controversy in the language employed by Milton and Salma- 
fiius. The occasions on which any educated Eng- q^ h, ,„,, 
lishman, who is not a College tutor, or who docs f^'„^™' 
not take up learning as a profession, ia called c 
to write in Latin are exceedingly rare. Pew ev( 
of the moHt scholarly men In Eiiglaud are accustomed to think 






thought. 
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in Latin, or to use it ottco as a vehicle for expresaion. They 
read Latin books with more or less case ; they catch the flavor 
of the AugUHlan literature and the spirit of the Itomun world, 
but the language wliich Tiilly and Horace spoke is uo longer 
to them au iualmment of thought. 

Nevertheless there is slill a lingering and very potent tradi- 
YBtitiBBtni l^on, stronger even in our Grammar Schools than 
f*™™hMi '" ^^ Universities themselves, that Latin and 
er JoBtmc- Qre^k are in some way the staple of a gentleman's 

"" education ; that be who has ttero and nothing else 

can claim to be called a scholar, and that he who has mucb 
otlier culture, and varied knowledge in other deparlments, and 
who has had no classical training, is an inferior being. It is not 
difllcult to account for this sentiment. The men who make 
the public opinion of the country on these matters are for the 
most part those whose early education was carried out on this 
theory. One naturally values Uiat wliicb one knows best, 
Dovrti deep in the mind of the successful statesman, the clergy- 
man, or man of letters, who looks back ou his years of toil 
over the Latin Accidence and the Greek Lexicon there la Uie 
half-expressed conviction, "Tlie system must have been a good 
one because it produced me." It is very difEcuIt for a man in 
later life to divest his mind of all Uie associations which give a 
certain dignity to the thought of a classical education, or to ask 
himself what might have been clone with his faculties if Iliey 
bad been otherwise trained. Now and then a man has the 
boldness to put this quealion to himself, and the answer is not 
always satisfactory. Listen to Wordsworth's reminiscences of 
his College days. I was, he says, 

" Misled iD eatimating words, not only 
fiy coQiiuoii inexperience of yonlli 
Bui by the trade In classic ulceldee, 
Tbe dao^roua croft of culling terra and phrau 
From languages Uut wont tbe lirlng mlco 
To carry meaning to tlie natural heart! 
To tell us what is posatou, wbot la truth. 
What reason, what simplidtr. what aeuse." 
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The teatimoiiy aecumulaled by the Schools Inquiry Coramis- 
sf on of 1 8S6 was conclusive not only as (o the prev- ^^ ^ ^^^^ 
ftlence in tlie Grammar Bchool.i of ft belief in the untniltful 
Hupreme efficacy of Latin and Oreelc as means of " 
menial traiiiing, but also as to tlie wortlilessneas of much of the 
result, and the heavy price we have paid in England for the 
iiiaint<'nancL' of the Grammar School theory. It constantly hap- 
pened to me when engaged as Assistant Commissioner on that 
inquiry to find an ancient Grammar School witli 50 boys, of 
whom three fourths had begun the Latin Oramrrutr, about ten 
were learning the delectus, some four or five in the highest 
class of the school were translating Cssar, and one or at most 
two at the head of Uie School were reading Virgil and elemen- 
lary Greek, and gave some promise that they might perhaps go 
to the University. And an occasional success in preparing a 
lioy for matriculation oncoumged the master and trustees in 
describing this as a thoroughly classical school, and caused 
them to forget that at least 48 out of the 50 would never go to 
the University, and would never learn enough of Latin or of 
Greek to be able to read even a simple author. Meanwhile for 
the sake of the " Classics" which had absorbed all their time 
they had been allowed to remain wholly ignorant of mathe- 
matics, they knew absolutely uotbing of physical science, of 
French or German, or of the structure of their own language : 
they wrote, and even spelt, hadly, and were often in point of 
general knowledge inferior to the cbildreu of a National 
School. 

This state of things la being slowly mended ; and there can 
be little doubt that, ere long, all st^hools of this kind will have 
been modernized and improved. Other subjects are asserting 
their right to recognition ; and perhaps the danger is that in the 
wholesome reaction against a state of opinion which gave to 
Latin and Greek an exclusive and hurtful predominance in a 
school course, we may come to make exactly the opposite mis- 
take of unduly depreciating them. Meanwlule it is worth 
while for ua to make up our minds on this question. What — 
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having regard lo Wm prcsenL boiwdnries of human knowledge 
and to the claims of modern life— is the right place for the 
ancient languages lo hold, in a syslem of liberal education ? 

The answer Co this question appears lo ine to depend entirely 
Tha EutuTB on the considerations which I tried to iusiHt on hi 
Sdol^S' "■* aew>nd lecture, and parUcularly on the length 
h^hhIB' of time which the student will probahly devote lo 

his course of msti'uction. You should keep in view rou^ljr 
the three clasaeg of learners— tliose who are likely lo enter the 
Universities, and to aim at something Hke finished Bcholaishlp ; 
those whose course of inslnacdon will probably not be pro- 
longed beyond 16 or IT and who may be presumed to ent^ 
pTofesdons soon after ; and those who only receive primary In- 
HlnjctJon ending at 18 or 14. Latin has indeed its rclallona to 
all three. But it is not Latin for Ihc same purpose, or U hs 
taught by the same methods. In an interesting and suggestive 
paper by Professor llamsny, in Mdemillaa't Moffoeine, you wIU 
find that he would treat all these classes alike. Latin, he say^ 
ought to be taught from the first as a living language. You 
are lo aim at the power of varied expression and spontaneon 
thought by ihe help of Latin ; you mu«l leurn the grammar 
very thoroughly, compose and recompose idiomatic phrases, 
long before you attempt to read un author. And all this he 
woidd seem lo recommend alike for the boy who means to 
make scholarship the business of his life, and for the children 
of Ihe Burgh and parish scliools. But surely the reasons 
which justify the learning of Latin are so diflercnt in the dif- 
ferent cnsci], that the same methods are not applicable to them 
all. 

Wo may hope that means will always be found for encoumg- 
(1) In Higii ifg genuine Greek and Latin scholarship in Eng- 
Schools. 1^^,] Considering the part which has been play- 

ed by the ancient lileralure !□ forming the intellectual character 
of Europe, considering that nearly the whole of the best boob 
which have been written in English arc saliuulcd through and 
through with allusiuaa and moiles of thought dmwn eousclu 



]y or uncooacioual y from classical sources; considering too the 
admitted value, tbe literary and artistic finisli of ttie best boolis 
which have come down lo us, it is evident tiiat we aliall sus- 
tain a, great loss if ever this mine of wcaltb ceases to be ex- 
plored or if we come to diareganl it. And we may hope loo 
that there will always be some students in Engliiiid so devoted 
lo the study of the ancient literature, that they will uot neglect 
what may be called the niceties and elegancies, the reflnemenla 
and luxuries of Greek and Latin scholarship. Even for these 
it may well be doubted whether Latin is ever likely to be used, 
as Professor Ramsay would have it, as a medium for free ex- 
presHion, or intellectual intcrconrse. It is only in a very limited 
sense that, even for them, Latin ought to be regarded as a liv- 
ing language. But we may admit that for them the training 
in veraiflcation and in Greek and Latin composition, to which 
BO nmny years were devoted in the old grammar Kchoola, has a 
meaning and a value. And in the sixth form of a public 
school, and in the case of all who are likely to reach it and lo 
proceed to the Universities, let us by all means accept the 
University standard and work towards it. It is not within my 
province now to criticise that standard, or to aay how you are 
to attain it. But I will ask you to consider the case of tliose to 
whom this ideal is unattainable, and to inquire what part the 
study of Latin ought to play in their education. 

For those scholars who, when at the University, are likely to 
select mathematics, natural science, or modern (2) in Uod- 
suhjecls as theu- special subjects, and for the far ^ ^^^j. 
larger number who are never likely to proceed to lUo Scboote. 
the University, but who will enter professional or other active 
life at 16 or 17, the attempt to teach versification and the nice- 
ties of scholarahip, or even to teach Greek at all, generally 
proves to be a mistake, tor the reasons which have been already 
given, of wliich the chief is that the studies arc not carried od 
to the fruit-bearing stage. Yet for such pupils, Latin has a 
real value. It can do much for them if the purpose with which 
it should be taught is carefully dellued and kept iu view. 
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The aubetantial diQereaci: in tbe tciiclung of Laliu t« such 
Objects to pupils is that here you wnut ihem to read Uie 
be kept [d language, but not to write it. You wish to famil- 

"' iarize tliem with the works of a few of the eaf 

and more valuahle Latin auihom, tud io undcrstaud their c( 
tents. And besides, and even above this, you teach Latin to 
this class of pupils; (1) because m it you tind the best practical 
illustration of the science of grammar and the laws and al 
ttite of language gcnorally; (3) because it furnishes on effective 
instrument for examining the history, formation, afflnities, and 
development of the English language, and (3) because it helps' 
to explain mucli that would otUcrwise be obscure in 
national htei-ature, and to make intelligible the relation inwhidl 
this literature stands to that of Greece and Rome. 

Now if these be the main objects contemplated, it wil! follow 
How to be lli^'' much of the most laborious part of the ortho- 
attained. ^^^ Lf,ji„ leacMng in the grammar and publio 

Bchoolfl becomes, if not superfluous, of very secondary import- 
ance. These objects are attainable, within a very reasonable 
amount of -time and without encroaching ou the domain of oilier 
learning. And when it is once imdcr^tood that ihey are worth. 
attaining, it becomes evident that Ihcy are jiut as important ig 
schools for girls us in those for boys. The tacit assumption la 
our old school plans that somehow Latin was a mascuUne ai 
French a feminine study, is wholly indefensible. Both lan- 
guages ought to be taught as essential parts of every school 
course which is likely to be prolonged to the age of sixteen, 
and unless it is likely to be prolonged beyond that age, more 
Itian these two languages ought not to be attempted. 

And bearing In mind that the main reason for teaching Latin 
Bv conBtant ^ because of its reflex action ou the understanding 
oompuiBoa of English, it Is well from the first to teach the two 
^^j^^J^ languages together, A few elemenlaiy lesBons on 
EngiiBti tiie necessary parts of an English sentence, and ob 

the cliLS.siflcatiun of English words, should precede 
the introduelion of a ]>upil to the Latin gr:imiiiar; but after such 
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lessons Lave been well undorslood, it seems lo me desirable U> 
teach the two gramniara together, comparing at every step 
English conBtructions and idioms with, those of Latin. After 
all we must rememher that the knowledge of granunar as a 
science is to be had, not from thestudy of anjonelanguagnjiep 
M, hut from the comparison and syntliesia of two or more lan- 
guages. It is not till we have seen tlie differences and the resem- 
blances in the structure of two distinct grammars, tiiat we can 
get llio least perception of tie difference between those princi- 
ples which are accidental or distinctive of particular tongues, 
and those which arc fundamental and common to all organized 
languages alike. 

For instance, how much clearer the nature of the difference 
between Personal and Demonstrative pronoims will be, if by 
some such table as that which follows, you point out (a) that 
our own language once recognized this distinction as clearly as 
the Latin, (6) that we have retained In modem use only thneo 
forms which are printed in capitals, and (r) that in the third 
person we have lost the plural forma of the Personal pronoun, 
and also most of the singular forms of (he Demonstrative, and 
have pieced together the fragments, so as to make what we now 
call one pronoun, of whicli A«, «/i«, and it are the singular, and 
they and their the plural forms. 



ENGLISH AND LATIN PRONOUNS. 

First Pbimoh,— 
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It is important that Icssom on graminar and on simple trans-' 
Byooimeul- lation abould proceed pari passu froia Uie flrat.. 
u?^rieh'*^ This is now recognized by all the best wrilererf' 
KTammar elemcDlary Liitiii books; but the principle Uiougta 
fromtheflrBt. imporlflnt is often lost aigbt of by teuohers. TheT 
Bay, and quite truly, "We must liave our seholara well, 
grounded in tiie grammar flrsi of all." Bni tbdr iiotioi 
grminding consists in requiring a great deal of the grammar to. 
be learned by lieart, before it is understood or seen in aajr 
practical application to the actual construction of sentence*. ' 
It is for this reaaon that the study is fell lo be so dry and re- ' 
pulsive to Bchool-lxiyB. ' 

We repel a scholar by forcing him to learn al the l*ginning , 
the whole list of Inflections and conjugations, containing manjr 
form and diBlincdons of which he sees neither the meaning jxx 
the use, and which be will not want for a long lime to come... 
All such synopses are useful and indeed indispensable ; hut < 
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Hhoulil be reserved for a. later period of the study when they 
will serve to collect and classify tlie knowledge wliich haa been 
gradually acquired. With this view many good teachers ob- 
ject even to give tbe whole set of inScctious in a notm to be 
learned by heart; hut prefer to give a uepiirate lesson on the 
genitive, or the accusative, to point out its varioiis modiflcationB 
and its exact meaning, and then to give a number of illustrative 
eaamples at once, ao that theory and practice should go to- 
gether from the lirst. Consider the diflerence in importance, 
and in immediate usefulness, between the accusative and the 
vocative case, consider how much more important the second 
declension is than the fourai, and you will then see how absurd 
is the mctliod which ohtiges a. \icyf to commit all these Uiings to 
memory together at the same stage of hia career. It is stock- 
ing to tbiiik of the heedless and unscientific use which niany 
teachers have made of tiie mere verbal memory in treating this 
subject, keeping boys two or three years learning a great many 
bare abstractions, before allowing them ^a make any practical 
use of their knowledge or read a single line. It needs to be 
constantly repeated that memory is a faculty of association 
mainly, and that words and names without useful associations 
are of no value, and are soon rejected by a healthy intelligence. 

The portion of the Latin grammar wbich, for How much 
the purpose now in view, requires to be thus '^'^S'^"""' 
gradually learned by heart is small, and may be learned bj 
comprised lin a very few pages. It may consist of: '"^*^ 

(t) The five declensions, including of course all adjeclivea 
ftnd participles. Here of course you will not separate nouns 
from adjectives, and so go over the same forma twice. You 
,will show from the first the identity of the inflections in the 

(2) The rules for gender, with one or two of the most notable 
exceptions. 

(3) The four conjugations of verbs active and passive, with 
the substantive verb e»»e. 

(4) The irregular verbs «>iii, eo, nolo, mdlo, and pot»uin. 
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(5) Thice or four of the leading rules of syatas, and these 
only, when the time comes for applying Uiem, 

The Bunple rule of concord, between nominative and verb, 
and between noun and adjectiyt, will come very early. Do 
not atlempt to disjoin ajntajc and accidence as if syntax were 
an advanced part of the study. 

And from the first, as seutencca are formed, I would call at- 
tention lo the corresponding form in English, or to the abstmce 
la English of some inflection which ia present in L!:t;n. and to 
the expedients by which in our language we supply the lack of 
a more complete acddeDce and inflection. 

Many of the best teachers adopt the crude-form system of 
Theonide- leaching the Latin and Greek accidence. They 
[opin sywem. ^5]] attention to the stem of dje word— to that part 
which Is common to all forms, and is independent of the in- 
flection, and they show how this slem is clothed with one garb 
after another, according to the use which has lo be made of il. 
Such teachers would not speak of re^ as the root for king, but 
Teg, and would show how this root waa disguised in the nomi- 
native case; nor pocto, portnre, to carry, but port; nor irui'S for 
foot but xoS; nor npiieiSis hut xpixy, 

" Ancient langiiages," said Lord Bacon, " were more full of 
deelensions, cases, conjugations, tenses, anil the like: the mod- 
em commonly destitute of these do loosely deliver themselves 
in many esprcssions by prepoaillous and auxiliary verbs; may 
It not be conjectured that the wits of former times werti far 
more acute and subtle than ours nreT" 

We must not I think accept this inference loo readily. For 
indeed the fact of the decay of infleettons and of Ihe substilit- 
tlon for them of prepositions and nuKlIiflrles, may be accounted 
for on many other hypotheses than that of a decline in human 
acuteness, or in Intellectual exactitude. Yet it Is plain Ihat by 
pointing out at each stage in learning the Latin grammar the 
diilercnce between a given modilicotion in the meaning of & 
word as cxpresseil, wiy by an ablative in Latin, and by a pre- 
position in English; by n futur? tense In Latin, and by llie 
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word shall or w3l in Englisb; you are giving \a the pupU a 
truer notion of the functions of grammar and the extent of ita 
province than if you taught either of these forms hy ilseK, 

Ab to the vocuhulary, I think we often put needless difflcul- 
ties in the way by requiring every word to be sepa- xhe Vo- 
ratcly hunted out in a dictionary. This is a very ™i>ulMy. 
Blow and wearisome process, and after all there is no particular 
value in it. It does nothing to encourage accuracy, and it 
certainly does not help lo give any special love for tlio act of 
research. 80 in all early esereisea it w i^ll lo bring the voca- 
hulary specially needed in lliose exercises close under the eye 
of the learner bo that he haa not far to look for tlipiu. Later 
of course it is very desirable iJial he should know how to con- 
sult a dictionary, and should often use it; but if be has to make 
this reference In more, say, Itan one in ten of the words which 
occur in bis lesson you are placing a needless impediment in 
the way of bis progress. 

Again, it is desirable that as soon as possible you escape from 
the little graduated exercises in what may be 
called manufactured Ijalin;—lhesortofArno!diftn ^^^^' 
exereiae in which " Balbus strikes the head of the seaiMict*, 
father of the maiden;" — and gel to real sentences, mannfac- 
little narratives which have an interest of tbeir J!JJ^^,^J^ 
own, and which are taken from good authors. 
Of course these sboidd be so graduated, that the difBcultics do 
not come all at once. But it is better to deal with a short pas- 
sage, or a verse of an ode, which has a prettiness and interest of 
Its own, even tliough there are one or two phrases in k a little 
beyond the reach of the learner's present grammatical know- 
ledge, than to keep b!m too long on bald and meaningless sen- 
tences, merely because they illustrate a particular kind of 
grammar rule. 

After a little progress has been mode, a teacher may wisely 

select an easy ode of Ilonicc, some passages from Ovid; the 

Bentences from Ca;sur descriptive of liis visit to Britain; a few 

of the happier examples of characterization from the Catiline of 

IS 
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Salluat, or some eloquent sentences from an oration of Ciceroj j 
and will make these first of all Uic subject of thorough gram- i 
malical investigation, postponing, however, any special difflcul- I 
ties and promising to recur to them hereafter. Then he wIU 1 
give a full explanation of the meaning, drcum stances, and pui^ I 
pose of the exlfact, and finally after it has been translated cois- f 
fully, win cause it to be learned by heart. This was Jacotot'a 
method. Trmt at dane tout. He required that some one inter- J 
esting passage should be dealt with exliaustively, and should'! 
be made not only a Bpecimcn of the way in which a passage I 
might be investigated, but a centre round which gntmniati(»l'B 
knowledge might cluster, and to which all new acquisitiouB ■ 
might be referred by way of comparison or contrast. Nothing I 
is more depressing and unsatiafactory than to arrange all au- 1 
thnrs in the order of their auppOBed difllcully, and li 
that one must spend an many months over Eutroplus, and thai I 
another term on Cssar, and afterwards proceed to Ovid and to 1 
Virgil, BB if these books represented so many advanced rules ia I 
Arithmetic. A child properly taught Latin with the object I ■ 
have indicated, should above all things be interested and mads I 
from the first to feel that the Latin language is !ikc his o 
the variety and attractiveness of its contents, and not a se 
exercues in grammar and vocabulary only. 

For after all, one of your chief aims in teaching language a 
LitflTtttuTB ^'^ '* ^ make the scholar enjoy literature, and gdl 
should come an enlarged acquaintance viih the meanings o(W 
™"^' words. The eooner we can bend our teachlB^I 

towards these particular purposes the better. 

One way of doing this will be to study some English clasaio fl 
pari piuati with a Latin book or extract of a cognate kind. ■ 
We have spoken of the simultaneous study of Latin and Eug'-f 
lish Grammar. There is an equally good reason for the simul- J 
taneous rending of Latin and English literature. Bide by sidQ'l 
wllh the Latin lessons, or alternating with them, I would tab 
" il English books and treat them II 
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In the one lesson you will note down all Liktlal 



words which hare supplied DngliEh deriFaUvcs, in iho other aJl 
Eaglkh wordH which have a Latin origin. You vfi]! nuike a 
list of them, illustrate their meaning and u^, the way in which 
some portiona of tie original moaning have disappeared, and 
other shades or varieties of signification lisve become attached 
to the wonls since their iDlTt)duclj^ into English, By requir- 
ing these words to be collected in a special list you will at the 
same time be increasing your pupil's store of Latin words and 
will nmbe him more accurately acquainted with Uie history and 
significance of words in his own language. Constant care 
should also be taken to secure that resemblances or differences 
in the idiom and slnicture of the two languages should be 
clearly apprehended, and free use should be m^de of note-books 
in order to promote thoroughness and accuracy. Aud as the pu- 
pil becomes further advanced, it is well to take up the parallel 
and simultaneous study of portions of an ancient and a modem 
author, e.g. with the Ars Poetka of Horace Pope's Essay on, 
Orieieism or Byron's Hints from JJorace might be read; with a 
Satire of Juvenal, Johnson's Imitation or some well-chosen 
passage from I>rydeni vrith an oration of Cicero, a famous 
speech of Burke or Macaulay; with one of the Oeorgic* of 
Virgil, an extract from Thomson or Cowper descriptive of 
rural life; with a passage from Livyor Tacitus, another pae- 
sage from Gibbon or Fronde. 

This is a large subject, and no one of you can be more cou- 
Bcioua than I am of the inadequacy of such tew bints as can 
be given on it in a short lecture. Those of you who are en- 
gaged ia leaching Latin or Greek, will find it necessary to 
read much and to think more, before you will attain a satiB- 
factory course of procedure. By far the wisest and most sug- 
gestive of old books on the methods of teaching is Roger Ab- 
cham's Scholemaster, which explains fully his system of teach- 
ing by translation and re-translation. He would go through a 
Latin passage and translate it into English, writing the transla- 
tion down carefully; then after an interval of an hour or two. 
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he would give the scliolftr iJiose EnglUh Fcnttncea for rp-trnriB- 
laUon IdIo Latin, and as he well shows, whether IMa be done 
1)7 memory or hy inyention it is almost equallj useful. I ■ 
Htronglj advise also the reading of Mr. Quick's admirable book J 
on Educational Reformers, for that work not only siumnai 
tt'elL the main cxccUeDeieB ^ Aacham's method, but it alao 
glvea an account of the methods of teaching Latin recmn- 
mcndcd by Milton, by ComeniuB, by Locke, and by others — 
subjects which it is beyond my province to discuss here. Nor 
ought I to omit the mention of Mr. Henr? Sidgwick's thought- 
ful paper ia the Etaays on, a Liberai E^aeatioii, and of Hr. 
D'Arcy Thompson'a Ba^-dreavu of a BelwoliaaeleT, which te | 
full of practical suggestion as to rational and simple mean 
teaching grammar. 

In what I have said hitherto we have been chiefly concerned J 
The place of with the use wlticb should be made of LaUn In 
j^^JjL* secondaiy schools. And this, as we have seea. 
BchooL does not aim at making what are called "bcIioI' 

an," nor at using Latin as a vehicle for the espreBsIon of tbe 
learner's own thoughts, but mainly at enabling him to under- 
stand the laws of language, and especially of his own lan- 
guage, better. Now what is the place, if any, which Latin 
should hold in a Primary school or in one whose course will 
probably terminate nt 14? 

There lias been much contention as to the expediency of In- . 
eluding in the Schedule of additional "Specific Subjects," 
attached to the Code of the Education Department, lesso&a aa'S 
the elements of Latin Grammar. By some tbis is defended oi 
the grounds that such knowledge will be serviceable to those 
promising scholars whom it may be worth while to encourage i 
to go forward lo a secondary school, and that in the open com- 
petition for admission to such schools Latin grammar ia often 
one of the required subjects. But the truth is that at (be age 
of 13 or 18, at which it ia fitting to select such a pupil for an 
exhibllion, Latin ought not U> be required at all. It is of far 
more importance to secure that his intelligence shall have been 



quickened by the ordinary discipline of a good primary school, 
than that he should have been esceptjoniilly trained for the 
exhibition, and lie will learn Latin all the better and faster in 
the liigber school for having received such discipline, More- 
over the Primary school has no right to sacrifice the interests 
of the mass of its scholars to those of the exhibitioner; and in 
the interests of the mass, it is impossible to defend the teach- 
ing of a few fragmenis of Latin gnunmor which have no rela- 
tion to anything else they are learning, or are likely to learn. 

Bo I do not diink it wise in Elemeniary Schools to attfirapt 
the formal study of Latin. But there is a sense in which the 
language has claims which should not be disregarded even 
here. Some lessons should be given showing that there ii 
a Latin language, esplaining who used to speak it, and how 
and why so many of our words are derived from it. Even in 
the humblest school-course the fact that other languages exist, 
and that there arc many waya of expressing the wxaa notion, 
ought ta be understood. Then it is weU to teach a few of the 
simpler testa by which words of Latin origin may be identifled 
by tcnninationa or otherwise; and to explain the more common 
of the phonetic changes which words undergo in becoming 
English. These should not be presented in the form of a list 
or table, but be brought out by induction from examples, of 
which some may be suggested by the teacher, but the most 
supplied by the scholars. 

The Etymology of many Latinized words might be advan- 
tageously explained. But here a good deal of Den,ati(,ng 
caution- is needed. Tell a scholar who is not <it Engiieh 
learning Latin that commit comes hata eon with, 
nud Jiiitio I send, or perceive from per and eapio, or obedtenee 
from oh and audire, and you have simply given liim a showy 
and unmeaning piece of knowledge, and rather hindered than 
helped his conception of the real significance of the English 
derivative. The only words in relation to which tiie mere 
learning of the Latin etymology by itself secures !iny useful 
purpose, me words like mibiniirine or iiolih>fp'y, where the 
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etymology brings out the meaning without the IcHBt amhigui^y. 
But if you will take the trouble to show by a few example! ] 
what changes and modificatioiiB of meaning Latin words tuva | 
often undergone in the process of becoming English, the < 
eQinological osercise will have a real value. In particular I 
you will find it useful to trace out the changes by which word* \ 
which have at first a literal and physical meaning come in 
to have a metaphorical meaning. You take the word foHU \ 
and show it in forireea and afterwards in fortitude or eornfort. 
So M)r»el and remime. Effigy and fiction. Image and intagina- j 
tten, IWTid and ponder, Refraet and infringe. Integer ancl \ 
integri^, give occasion for pointing out how the application of J 
a word to some moral or spiritual truth is subsequent t 
physical meaning, and tliat we may illualrate a moral truth by I 
a physical image, but never a physical fact by an image drawn ' 
from the world of Uiought. A few of the most familiar Latia 
roots may then be taken, e.g. pose; and the pupils may be in- 
vited lo supply words containing lliis syllable, — auppoM, ex- 
poK, A^pom, interjM**, rtspoae, and to show what is the common 
element of meaning in all of them. 

Afterwards it is well to call attention to the double signiQca- , 
PreBies and tion of the Latin preflies, to show, e.g. tliat they J 
■''^™- have a physical or prepositional meaning in son 

words, as in iraiwport, invade, ennjl, «nit, I'ltiereoUegiate, t 
gain, extra-mMtsi, periatiiXe; and an adverbial or derived J 
meaning as ^ransflgure, mcomplele, experience, eloquence, I 
inifTJection, Tvspect, er(ravagant, perish. In teaching theiS \ 
prefixes it is needful to show how inadequate a notion gf their 1 
meaning is obtained by looking into a dictionary and simply I 
taking their primitive signification as prepositions, withoot J 
also Isldng into account their secondary meaning when they T 
come to be used adverbially, in the composition of ver[>s. 

If in these ways, Latin — not its formal grammar, but a 
of its vocabulatj, and such facts ai>out llie language as serva J 
to explain the structure and meaning of English words— ba ' 
recognized as a subject of study in the prlniury scliuol, it 
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be founil very stimulating and helpful to those who niay atter- 
wanla have opportunities of Icuniing more of the language; 
and at the same time, it will be of substantial value even to 
those who will enjoy no such opportunities, and U in no sense 
out of harmonj with all el^ that is taught In the ordinary ele- 
mentary course. 

In t«icliing a modern foreign language the objects we are to 
have in view are not wholly identical with those y^jp^ 
we have already described. It is true French roreign Ian- 
may in one sense servo the same purpose aa Latin; ^'''s™- 
if itB grammar is taught side by side with that of English, and 
made Ihe subject of constant comparison and contrast. But 
the strueture of French grammar does not furnish either com- 
parison or contrast quite so instructive as that of Latin for pur- 
poses of philological discipline, or for throwing light on the 
prindplea of grammar per *?. The main reason for teaching 
French or German is that the learner may read books and con- 
verse in that language, and use it aa an instrument of thought 
and communication. That therefore which is the ibeir HpoclBl 
first and main object of teaching Latin— the in- Parpoae. 
vestigation of tbe logic of language, and the reflex action of its 
grammar on the structure of other languages and particularly 
of our own — ia only the secondary and subordinate object to 
be kept in view in the teaching of French, And that which Is 
the principal reason for learning French, viz. that we may be 
able to think, to spealt, and to write in it, is not, for purposes 
of ordinary education, contemplated in the study of Latin at 
all. And it is only by keeping this fundamental difference In 
view that we can arrive at right methods of teaching cither. 

Obviously, some of the principles and methods already dis- 
cussed apply equally to Latin and French. Both ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ 
are foreign languages. In both we have to begin resemble 
at the beginning, to learn vocabulary as well as 
grammar. In Iwth it is essential lo begin with a few nouns, 
to attach them firat to verbs, afterwards to ntljeciives, after- 



narda la other nouns in t!i(! viirious case-relalJanships. Inbotli 
it is equally important that new rules should tie loaioed only if 
and wlien they are wanted, and should he seea In their appli- 
cations and applied directly. In both tliere is the same neces- 
aily for kindling the interest of your scholar, by connecting tiie 
'words he learns with living realities, with things and evcnta 
within his comprehension. la both it is equally desirable to 
make constant reference to analogous usages and constructicxis 
in English. 

But besides this, it is from the first necessary to treat French 
Howiher conversationally, lo cause it to he talked as well 
diflerfrom it. ^g learned. It is not certain Uiat lessons ever ao 
careful on elementary sounds in French are the best helps ta 
this. At first litUe familiar sentences are better. 1 have seen' 
in one of the best scboola in England what was called a "parrot 
claiw," in which little girla were learning lo utter frenclL 
phrases and nursery rhymes, with the right pronunciation and 
inflection as a whole, and were told roughly what wafl the 
meshing of them, This is what is ofteu called the Maxterg 
Byatmii. By it children are not at first allowed lo see French 
written, but are made to acquire a thoroughly French pronun- 
ciation and intouatioik parrot-like, before they begin to have 
their attention directed to the sounds of separate syllables, to. 
the meaning of separate words and idioms, or to translBtion 
and ro-translatlon. 

Such exercises are particularly useful. In talking we want 
Tbey should to be trained to catch the meaning of a whole sen- 
IwHpokeQ^"' tcnce without thinking of its particular parts, and 
raider than the laborious synthesis of the various elements ot 
^™' a sentence is, as we all know, a rather alow pro- 

cess. Some therefore of the early work of leaching a young 
class French ought to correspond to the way in which a little 
child learns English from its mother or its nurse, i.e. in little 
sentences which at first carry the whole meaning with them, 
and are not thought of aa capable of analysis. For the special 
purpose contemplated iu leaching French, the sooner the child 
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leaiDB something which he feels a pleasure in commitluig to 
memory the better. 

It is evident that talking in the language and learning by 
heart are mucli more important here IMn in Latin. No lesson 
in French wliieh is iMD&ned to IfanslalJon and r(.>Bding is worth 
much, if it is not followed up by actual conversation. Even 
the simplest affirmative sentence admits of being turned into 
interrogative, or furnishes the material for a question and 
wer of some kind, which however slightly varied, obliges 
the child to malte tiie words his own. And unless the learner 
makes the words his own, and learns actually to use them, his 
progress U very unsatisfactory. Then we must remember that 
in seeking to get a store of vocahles and words for use, it is not 
a large num!)cr of nouns and adjectives wliich we want first, 
hut a few familiar locutions, the phrases for asking, for assert- 
ing, for denying, tor inquiring; into which phrases nouns and 
adjectives soon fit themselves as fast as they are known, Mr. 
Quick quotes from Marcel's Study of Ltmguageg a very signili- 
cant sentence, " Half the knowledge with twice the power of 
. applying it is better than twice the knowledge with half the 
power of application." 

To recognize the meaning and imderstand the grammatical 

fonns of words as they are printed in a book suf- , ., , .,, 

'' '^ Latm for ttu* 

ncea in learning Latin, and ia itself a considerable eye. French, 
achierement. It is (he eye through which you ''"'"'^^*''- 
want to approach the understanding in itiia case. The ear and 
Ibe voice have little or nothing to do with it; for scarcely any- 
body ever has occasion to use a single sentence of spolten 
Latin, or to listen to Latin and interpret it at the same time. 
But in French or German il is the ear and the voice we want 
to cultivate quite as much as the eye, and much therefore of 
every good French lesson should go on with the books closed. 
It is especially important to vaa many exercises in what may 

be called aadition — the listening to French sen- . ,,_, 

. „ . . , , Audition, 

tcnces and rapidly mterpreting them. In moat 

schools, there is not even enough of dictation in French, which 
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is ubviouBly a simple and oecessary exercise, aod wliich I 
course you will not neglect. Bui even tliia does n 
for the measurod careful utteriuice proper to a diclatloQ U 
is very unlike ordinary speech, and many scholars will w 
very good exercise from diclation, who would be quite u 
to follow a converaarion or oven a sormon or oration delivers 
In tlie ordinary way. Is it not the painful experience of n 
of na who may be very familiar with book-French and al 
read the language fluently, that when we once cross the I 
nel, and hear it rapidly uttered, we are confused, and C 
foUow it fast enough. Here and there a word wliich hapi 
to be the key-word or significant word in the sentence w 
escapes us; and this cauNes the eutire sentence to be lu 
ligible. We wonder why people will talk so fast, forg 
that our own habitual speoch is often just as rapid, just m ft 
of cnntractions imd elisions; and that after all we do not k 
a language for speaking purposes unless we can tldnk as f 
OS an ordinary person talks. Now the true remedy for tl 
constant exercise In listening either to rending or t 
uttered at the rapid rate of ordinary conversation, 
power to make a right use of such an exercise is far m 
attained when very young, and when the mind ii 
bered by thoughts of analysis and grammar, than in li 
It should not therefore be postponed and treated as an a 
exerciae, but frequently adopted from the beginning. 

Mr. Bowen, in an excellent paper read at the late Head Tt 
ters' Conference, recommended that with advanced scholars tl 
occasional iisc of a French book of reference as an altemal 
for an English one is usefid. He recommends reference b 
good French gazetteer or dictionary, or to the Biographie JInt 
wr»elU, in addition to books of the same kind in English. 
this it may be added that some of the scientific u 
Quillemin or Papillon are as easily read by an elder boy it 
Las learned French as English manuals, and often excel c 
iHioks in style and in cleamesa of arrangement. The s 
you can make a Frenoh Ixwk of usi: for reference, or (or : 
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ing a thing at first-haud, tbo more rapid will be tlie progress 
of your pupU. 

Some esercises in invention anil arrangement ore given in 
most of UiQ books, but not, us it eeems to me. Ej^^ig^g (n 
enough. There are French sentences to be trana- Imenaonaiid 
lated into Englisii and Bngliab into French. But """P^fo"- 
there nre not enough eiercises in which lenmera are required 
fo make sentences of Ibeir own. These, however are very im- 
portant. At first a notin, and a verb, and an adjective may be 
given, in order that two or three little seotencea may be made 
out of thum; afterwards afew nouns may be given, and the pupil 
Idd to put at hia own discretion appropriate verba to them. 
Then verbs or adjectives may be added and required to be 
added to suitable nouns. Afterwards particular idioms or 
phrases may be given, and the pupil asked to construct sen- 
tences containing them. Thus at first you give the material 
for such sentences— but little by little, less should lie given, and 
the scholars should be required to discover and supply words 
for themselves. And whether the required words an; supplied 
from memory, or are hunted out and selected from a book, the 
exercise is eqtially valuable. 

But although we Ihus dwell chiefiy on the importance of the 
better cultivation of the ear and voice in teaching a modem 
foreign language, since these are just the points we are most in 
danger of forgetting, book-work being always more easy and 
seductive to teachers than the kind of oral practice which 
makes constant demands on your skill, your promptitude, and 
your memoiy; we must not of course overlook the fact that the 
language has also to be written, and its grammar thoroughly 
understood. Tou cannot therefore dispense with written exer- 
cises, especially In grammar and in composition, of the same 
kind as you would find necessary in teaching Latin. These, 
however, are precisely the Udnga which good modem books 
supply in great abundance. 

Litstly. a word may be said on the question of the teachers 
of foreign languages. It is generally cousidered indispensable 
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to have a FrenclunaD Ui leach Frcucb, and u 0«nnEU] ta 
The choice teach Ocnuan. But (;xpurit:ucu shows us that 
of teachers. [j,g po^jgc to speak Frencti does not always co- 
csist with the pow^er \a teach it; that French ushers as a claai 
are without the geueral liberal education which you look for In 
English assistants; and that as specialists, whose positjou ren- 
dtrs them unable to look on the iKbool work as a whole, they 
often fail to secure authority, or even to secure full knowledge 
for their own subject. It is obvious too that most of them are 
at a great disadvanUge in the explanation in English of the 
meaning of the rules, and especially in comparing Frencli 
Idioms with English. Accordingly, in some of the best schoote 
the modern language musters preferred are scholarly EngHsh- 
men, who have lived for a time abroad, and who have leanied 
French or German well enough to think and converse well bi 
it. And where such teachers are to be had, I should be dta~ 
posed to prefer them. The objection to this is that the pro- 
nunctatioQ is not likely to be perfect. But it ia very eaay to 
overrate the Importance of what is often so much vaunlcd in _: 
ladies' schools, the purely Parisian accent, and to pay too 
heavy a price for it. After all, tills accent is not the flrst thing 
BD Englishman wants. He will acquire it if he goes abroad; 
and if he never acquires it, the power to express himself and 
to derive pleasure from reading French or Gierman literature t> 
much more important. 
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We have tried to elncidntc in tbe taM lecture these general 
truths, That all study of laDguiLge ia In itself dis- ■Yi,^ relation 
cipliiial, and lielps greatly the development of one ^ ^^ 
particular class of mental power; That some of linKuiBtlc 
the reasons which justify Qie teaching of Latin ^*^''«- 
and Oreck are identical with those which make us teach French 
or German, but lint others are wholly different; Thftl Latin is 
lo be learned as a literary language, and with a view to gram- 
matical and logical training mainly, and not for purposes of 
expression or intercourse; but That a modem language is 
learned mainly for the sake of expression and intercourse, and 
only incidentally and in a subordinate sense as a linguistic dis- 
cipline. The questions arise now — WLy and how should we 
teach English, our own language? What place in a complete 
scheme of instruction should the Temacular tongue as a sepa- 
rate study be made to occupy? 

The answer to this question depends of course on the widlli 
and extent of your course, and on tbe nature of the other pro- 
vision which that course affords for prosecuting the study of 
grammar as a science. It has been said that the true percep- 
tion of that science is Ihc result of the synllieais and comparison 
of two languages, and is well-nigh unattainable in the learning 
of one. For that reason, I have already urged that in the 
teaching of Ijatin or of French, continual reference should be 
made to analogous forms and constructions in Englisli. And 
no douht in schools in which other languages are taught in this 
way, much of English ia learned incidenlflUy !)y comparison. 
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analogy, and contrast, rather than in tie form of intentioBi 
le§sons on EngliRb, ^r se. 

It is maioly in this incidcnlal and indirect way, that i 
. „ Engliah scholars have come to learn tlidr own Is 

A VeroBcu- , , , * . m- 

lar granimar guage, and have very often corae to iuam it WMi 
"""" ' "^ And hence it is not uncommon to hear Engllfl 
grammar spoken of as if It were wholly nselei 
and almost as if it were non-existent. And t 
are to inquire lo-day whether this distrust of the value of c 
scious and systematic instruction in English is well founded, i 
whether such instruction can be made to nerve a real oduc 
tional purpose. We know that in France and Qermflay t 
study of the vemacidar tongue Is treated with i 
than with ours«lve»; that in France especially, e: 
structure, logical analysis, and compaiition of French occiq 
n good deal of attention even in schools in which other lai 
guages are taught; and that it is protmhly tt 
attribute the greater ease and skill with which as a rule | 
Frenchman uses his own language, as compared with an I 
llshman of corresponding educational slaniling and advanlagi 
The study of our ovtn tongne appears to deserve ii 
ful treatment than it receives CTen in our higher Bchoola. 
certainly is a valuable, indce<l an indispcnaahlc educational 1 
Btrument in Primary schools, in which no other language i 
taught. 

Of one thing, however, we may be sure from the first. 
Qnuomar '"ot aa a set of rules for enabling English people : 
u Bji Art. speak correctly that English grammar has the It 
value. .Jhis Is the popular conception of grammar, and it is a 
very erroneous one. Lindley Murray has expressed this ii 
definition. " Grammar Is the art of sponking and writing t] 
English language with propriety." Whoever tries to learn Ol 
to leach grammar with that object in view, is doomed to d 
pointment. No douht there is n sense, and a very true si 
in which all careful Investigation into the structure of woi 
and their relations gives prccMon to speech. But this is an ii 



dii'ect process. The direct operation and use of grammar ruJea 
in improving our speech and making it correct, can hardly be 
said to exist at all. 

For we all learn to apeak the English language in one fashion 
or another without the aid of books. Some of lie w , , h- 
best and purest speakers of the language have acqoirEd 
either never leametl grammar, or are not in any ^ ™^' 
way consciously guided to correct speech l»y a fcnowledge of 
grammatical rules. They have learned to use their own lan- 
guage by 'Ming it, by imitation and habit, and hy the fine in- 
tuition which has led them to imitate good models rather than 
bad. If the " art of speaking and writing the English language 
with propriety" is the one thing contemplated by learning 
grammar, the ordinary means are very imperfectly adapted to 
the end; for the study of grammar from a scholastic test-book, 
even H the whole of it is learned from beginning to end, is very 
little helpful in improving the pupil's speech and writing. The 
faults which occur in speech, the confusions, the clumsy con- 
structions, the misuse of wortis, and their mispronunciation, 
are not as a rule sins against grammar, properly so called, and 
are not to bo sot right by learning English accidence or syntax. 
The rules given in books have little or no practical value. For 
instance, " Transitive verbs and prepositions govern the objec- 
tive case." What does this mean? In English nouns there is 
no objective case distinguishable from the nominative at all. 
In pronouns there are four or five survivals of old datives, 
which now serve both as dative and accusative, and may there- 
fore be called objective. They are ine, thee, Mm, Iter, tftem, and 
lehom. And the rule in question amounts to an injunction that 
we should use these six words in their proper places, and not 
say, "Give /the book," or, "Send the money lo Se." But 
these are faults which the most ignorant child is in no danger 
of committing, and against which no warning is needed. Con- 
sidered therefore as a means of regulating our speech, this and 
the like rules are utterly valueless. 
If therefore we have in view mainly the practical art of using 
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Attained ^^| 



the language in spcecli or writing with giXMl laste and o 

iic?a, thia particiiiiir rt'sull ia probably beat Ij ' 

Uilking to the puiiil, by liiking care he hears little but good 
English, by correcting iiim when, he is wrong, by making him 
read the btst authors, l>y practising him much in writing, and 
when he makes a mistake, by requiring him to write the een- 
l*aice again without one. It will certainly not be attained 
by setting him to learn Murray's, or indeed any other grammar. 

Orammor, however, is a acicnce as well an an art, and from 
Qramrnaras ^^ point of view it investigates the structure of 
a Bcieace, language, the hiitory and fonnation of words, and 
the mnDner in which the mechanism of grammatical form is 
fitted to fulfil the great end of language — the Just, subtle, and 
forcible expression of human thought.' And if a book on 
grammar will help me to this end, and will reveal to me the 
laws and principles which underlie and account for the speech 
which I am u*ing every day, then the study of such a book 
will have a scientific value for me quite apart from any prac- 
tdcul help which it may give in avoiding solecisms, and in 
" speaking granuuatically" as it is called. Such study of 
grammar, though it seems rather to have a theoretic than a 
practical cbaractcr, will incidenUiIly serve the purpose of mak- 
ing the speech more correct. If, however, that purpose is con- 
templated as the first which is to Ik served in teaching, we not 
only shall not attain it, but we shall fail altogether to achieve 
the much higher eoils which may be reached by the teaching 
of grammar as a science. 

Now the UDlable thing about manuals of English grammar 
Maniiakot u"'" ^'^^Y lately was that they were all fashioned 
tirainiuar. qjj ,]jp game model as a Latin or Greek grammar. 
There were Orthography, Etymology, Sj-ntas, and Prosody^ 
The learner begins with considering letters, and the whc 



"On n'apprenrt pmi pliu 






alphabet ia prinlcii on ttie first page, and duiy clasaifled iut« 
vowels, consonants, semi-yowela, and diphthongs. Then he is 
conducted to Etymology, and to ihe aeparale study of words, 
which he is called on to classify and decline. Then comes 
Syntax, when he is iuviled \o deal with sentences, and the reJa- 
lioQ of their parisi, and to learn rules of concord and of govern- 
ment. Finally, be reaches Prosody, under which head he finds 
punctuation, metre, and other granimatjcal luxuries. 

But long before a child conies to the commencement of aucb a 
book, he bns learned t« speak, and to use hia native a yeniacuiar 
tongue. He knows the meaning of sentences, and ^J^^^ 
be thinks by means of the language. That which taiwhc by 
ia in teaching French ihe ultimate goal of your '™"y^^- 
ambition, coaversation and freedom in usiug words, ia the very 
point of departure in the case of your own remacular speech. 
Your pupil has already attained it. Hence the methoda of 
teaching a native and a foreign language are fundamentally 
different. The slow, synthetical proceaa appropriate in the one 
case, of beginning vrith words— in Ihe case of German and 
Greek, even with the alphabet,— and building up at first short 
sentences, then longer sentences, is wholly illogical and absurd 
in the case of the other. To a child a sentence is easier than a 
word, the cognition of a word is easier than that of a syllable 
as a separate entity; and the syllable itself is something easier 
than the power or significance of a single letter. And hence 
the way to leach English grammar is to begin with the sen- 
tence, because that is something known, and 1o proceed ana- 
lytically. If other languages are to be learned by synthesis, 
our own should be learned by the opposite process of analysis, 
and whereas we learn a foreign language through and by 
means of ita grammar, we must learn and discover English 
grammar Ihrough and by means of the language. 

Grammar strictly defined is the logic of language in so far 
and in so far only as it finds expression in ihe inflections and 
forms of words. In Latin forms, you lind this logic expressed 
with some fulness and scientific accuracy. In English it in 
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expressed in an unscicDtific and very iQcomplete way. But 
the logic of language, which is the basia of all gramiiiaT, Is 
disccniible alike In botli, tmd our businesa is to iovesligaU 
that, whether it reveals itself fully in gramroatical forms ( 

The main conclusions to which we have thus been led i 
four: (1) That of pure grammar there is very little in t 
English language. (2) That this little when discovered 1 
scarcely any practical itcariog on the improvement of f 
apeech. (8) That nevertheless the study of the English It 
guage is worth pwsuing, and it the espression " English Qiw 
mar" tw enlarged so as to coimote exercises in the logic, h 
tory, formation and relation of words, it will designate o 
the most fruillul and interesting of school studies: and (4) That 
whatever is to be learned ot a vernacular language, must be 
learned by the method of analysis, and not by the synthetic pro- 
cess, which Is proper in studying a foreign tongue. 

We may now apply these conclusions in succcsdon to e 
ot the most useful forma of English exercise. 

One of your earliest lesaous consiata of a view of the pi 

speech. The books would have you begin by a 
ing there are nhie of them, and by requiring U 
pupil lo learn by heart the definition and some esamplea d 
each. But It ia surely a much more rational method l< 
with a sentence which the scholar already understands, and ^ 
to draw from him the simple facts that In using language th^ 
are two essential conditions, viz., 

(1) That we should have something to talk about; 

(3) That we should have something to say. 

You may illuetrale this by taking a little sentence 

Thf child tleep^ 

as a type, and you say that the former word is called the i 
jecl or Che thing talked about, and ix a Nmin, and the latter tl 
Predieate, the thing said, and is a Verb. 



Claaaijieatiwi, of English Words. 



Id uleepB so 



ndly. 



and you show Oiat the on? word enlarges the eubject and the 
other the predioaie. You then invite (hi: scholars to give you 
other sentenceB conloinlng the sume elements, and after a few 
esamplea you ^«e nameB to Oie words which fulfil Ihese two 
functions and call die one an A^ecUve and the other an Ad'oeri. 
Tien you seek to attach other notions to the Ural, and you 
do this hi two ways; 



In the former case you have added u woni, in the latter a 
new sentence, the nature of the connection thus established 
being shown hy the word in italics. Hence is deduced iho 
necessity for two soria of connective words, (he Prepotitum 
which attaches a noun, and the OonJujicHo/i which attaches a 
Bcntence to what baa gone before. 

Theae are the six essential elements of organized speech, and 
the logical order of their importance is 



8ub]ect 




Noun. 






Verb. 


AdjuQct 


o Subject . 


AOJec, 




Predicate . 


Alitter: 


Coimeotl 


■e of Word . 






Seatence 


Coiiju 



Then you go on to show that you have not exhausted nil the 
words in the language, but thai Ibere remain — 

(1) The Proiwun, whose use you illustrate by esamples. It 
is not a new element io language, but is simply used us a con- 
venient sulHIitute for a noun in certain cases, 

(2) The Artidt, which !a seen to be a kind of adjective used 
in a very special sense. 



Tilt Eiii/tish L'Jitffuage, 
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Tou sltow tbat Ibese two thougb useful are not IndispeD^a- 
ble, and that Lalin did without the last altogether. 

Lastly you point out that what ia often called the ninth part 
of speech, the Interjeclion, ia in fact not a part of speech at all; 
8 Home Tooke called it "the miserable refuge of the 
speechless." It is the one form of human utterance which 
obeys no law, uud is closest akin hi the acreams of & bird, or to 
the growling of 11 dog; and we never use it unless for a moment 
we part with the privilege of Lumnnity, descend lo the level of 
the lower auinmls, and cease to use organized language alto- 
gether. 

Now all this could he well taught with varied illustrationB 
in three lessonti, and the outcome of it would show ilaelf in 
some such black-board sketch or aummary aa thla: 

EbBENTIU, FkKTS of BFEECa 



L. Words capable of Conn 



. Per** 

. Aijtctiiiit*. 

. Adverbt, 



fi. WordB coanecClDK 



with aeutences . 



a special and limited use 



la-Qrauiiatica]. ttmiuNOKS Interjtctiont, I 



In furllier inTeatlgatlon of the use of each cli 
if erwa ds bring out by examples these facts; 
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couipleCe ptvdicaUon is IntrsnaitlTe; one which makea an 
ttSBertiod is TransltlTe. 
Pronouua which have in them a comiectiva element of meaning are 
called Relativea. 

So that instead of teglnnlng with the deflnitiojiH I should end 
with them. The process is one of induction and analysis from 
the Srat. You hegin with the concrete whole — a sentence with 
which learners are already familiar, you work down to its 
parts, you seek lo discriminale tbcm carefiiliy; then, and not 
till lien, you give them names, and finally hy way of clinching 
your lesson you ask for the rauaniaga of those names, and after 
a few e![periments of the Socratic kind, may succeed in evolv- 
ing a good definition of CAcb. In doing Uiia explain if yoti like 
the Hignificaace of the name. But lids is not always easy, and 
when easy not always helpful. Our grammatical tenninology 
is so arbitrary, that an etymological inquiry into the meaning 
of the words Pr^ogition, InfiniHte, Aif/ectire, will rather mis- 
lead than otherwise. 

At this point you will find how useful it is to give examples 
illustmtive of the way in which the same word may be used in 
veiy different ways: e.g. 

m (heir tahars. 



By a few tentative sentences of tliis kind you will show that 
it is imposdble to label a word with a name while it stands 
alone, that in fact it is not a part of speech at 'all until it is seen 
in a sentence. Follow this up by asking such a question as 
this: " lake the word Scrunti and put it into a sentence so that 
it shall be a noun— an adjective — a verb." Much exercise in 
the making of sentences Uj illustrate each new distinction an it 
is pointed out, is indispensable. 

You go biick then to the Nouit, the A^eelii'e, and the Advirb, 
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and abow tliot Uiough each Is generally expressed by oae -votA^ 
each may be expanded into a phrase or sentence wbich Iv] 
equivaleol to it. 




9) The tmaU bouse la mine 
The bDiue on Ihf bill Is in[ne 
The house loAicA i 

(8) She slugs taeelly 



When such preliminary exercises have been t 
Logical scholar will be ready for the more complete aoalj^ 

AnaljBiB. gjg „( [he parts of sentences and Iheir relations t 

ea<:h other. This is an intellectual exercise of considerablA 
ralue. ll is not grammar, it ia true; it is rather elemenlaiy * 
logic; but it lies at the rout of grammar; and when you have 
first taaght four pupils to recognize the elements of a sentence 
and their mutual correlation, you will be in a position to ask 
how far each logical distinction has a grammatical or formative J 
distinction to correspond to it. 

As to tlie laying ont of the result of such an analysis, there la I 
of course no absolutely right or wrong method. But I would.] 
warn you against the common melhod of making a square d. 
gram and trying (o flt every sentence into it, e.g. : 



Babiect. 


PridlcaU. 


comptetiiHi of 


SktmiUm. fl 


Th.™.„ 


tolli 


thebaeU 


ofparUngiUr. fi 



This is something like the bed of Procrustes, and has a doubht; 
ilisadvantsge. It often leaves great vacant spaces, and it falli 
altogether to show the real relations of words, phrases, 
tcnccs to one another. 



Logical Analyais. 
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Some senlcnces contoin only one or two elements, anil may 
be dismissed in two lines. Others require the stat^^meat of many 
more particulara than are provided for in sncli a diagram. The 
eSBenlial points in relation to tlie analysis are (1) That an ac- 
count shall be given of everf iUiparnle logical element in the 
Bentence; (2) That the meaning and force of each of the con- 
nective words which are not atrictlj in the sentence bul which 
indicate the character of subordinate senleacea, shnU he de- 
scribedi and (3) That the relation of the several sentences to 
each other whether as co-ordinate or subordinate shall also be 
clearly shown. These cunditions will be found to be fulfilled 
in Ibe example on the nexl; page. 

After some exercises of this kind in logical parsing, or con- 
currently with them, it is useful to give the ordi- n^g^^ 
nary drill in grammatical parsing. But here it is inaticai 
necessary to distinguish between the proper pro- *''*'?"'■ 
vince of logic and that of pure grammar. For instance, the 
difference between Common and Proper nouns is the logical 
difference between universals and particulars, and has no place 
in grammar whatever. And the distinction of sex is in no 
sense logical, and in English is hardly grammatical. It deter- 
mines the form of our nouns and pronouns in only a very 
limited nitmbcr of cases; and we tiave no conventional sex, as 
in Latin and French, which affects the concord of adjectivca. 
Hence the enumeration of Gender among the attributes of Eng- 
lish words has little to do with Etymology and less with Syn- 
tax, and in fact serves no grammatical purpose at all. 



aitnovfarE 


well. Ib 


ingoing 


long way 




Witli 




liouaeest-iflaciBe 


Igo 


Specimen 


(For a 








li a doubt) 


_ Analyala. 






valley o 








Wher 


tallB 


not hail, 


r rain, or 


anyanow 






dhlowH 


ondlyibutlHita 




Deep 




wed. happy, fair w 


th orehanJ lawns, 


Andb 




hollows c 


rownedw 








IwUl 


heal ma 


(mygri 


YOUH wour 


d. 

Teiikyson 
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7'/k; Eh'jUbIi Lmigu'jgti. 


■ 






tbe preceding. 


-■ 


g DOW AdTSrbUa UJJunct to 8. 


a larew*!! PreiXi<:a.tl. 


B. 


5 am BOfng JV«J,-™(e. 


B a long way Adverbial adjunct to B, 




1 with tbeaa 




8 [whum] 06j>c(. 


C. 


g thou Subject. 








11 ir Particle introducing senMnceD. 




13 indeed Adverbial ftdjunel to 14. 




18 1 SHhjscf. 




14 go Picd,cuW. 








IS all my mind Siibject. 


K. 


17 iB clouded Predicate. 




IB wlLh a doubt Adverbial adjunct lo 17. 


SST 




vallfij Adverbial adjunct to B. 




aOof AviUon Ad]ectiva1fldJuiiol;to"vall»r"lnH 








a falla Fftdicale. 


r. 


S3 not N»«Mlve fldjunot to SB. 


24 haJl Subject. 












ia nor PortiuiesbowiDgrelatlanofFtoai 




S8 ever Adverbial adjunct to BO. 


Q. 


liB wind Subject. 




30 blown Predicale. 




31 loudly Adverbial adjunct to ». 








versalive sentence to P and O. 




B3 it Snbject. 








35 deep-meadowed Adjectival adjunct to 83. 




36 happy 


H. 


3? fair, with orchard 




lawns and bow- 




ery hollows •• ■' 




38 crowned with 


^ 


summer uea Adjectival niljunotto-' hollow" InST, 



Specimeii of Logical Analysis 







atWhare 


Adverbial adjunct t 






401 


Siiy«*. 


L 




41 wiUhHUme 
43 of my ertaTO 


Predicate. 






wound 


Adverbial adjunct f 


A. 


Principal sentenee. 




a 




rdinate with A. 




Adjective santeDce to (he HOnl " these" [n K 


D. 








Cauaatlv-e senteoi^ sub 


ordinate to D, 


F. 


Adjective aenlaace to ' 


valley" in B. 


a. 


Co-ordinate BSntence to F. 


H. 


Co-ordlnaM sentence ti 




L 


Aaverblal gantence to 


<4IdH. 


Nora, 


-Thp last sentence I. might be interpreted in 


.,08 a 


aJJB 


tiveBBntencequaiifjinRaS. 



Let me now give you an illuatratioutif ouother kind of lesson, 
in which, as indeed in all otlier inqairics into Eng- ^ \Bsaov. on 
lish, a knowledge of the elemenla ot Old Eng- AuxUiary 
liah Grammar will be of great help lo you. Begin 
with a f6w examples of the use of Auxiliary verhs. Tou ob- 
serve (hat tliew! is uo inflectional proviBion for Perfect, Plu- 
perfect, or Future tense in English, nor for the Potential 
Mood, but these modifications of meaning are shown by auxil- 
iaries. The (lid grammars recognized a fundameutal distinc- 
tion between this method and (hat of accidence. In Ben Jon- 
son's Grammar for instance, you will find the statement that 
the English Language has no Future tense, but thai its place is 
supplied by a Syntax. With this in view, it is worth while to 
give several special lessons on the pecidiar funclion and use of 
auiiliariea in English. And in doing tliis, you will choose 
first esamplcs of the use of these words not as auriliaries, but 
as principal and independent verbs. "Before Abraham uiiu I 
am." Here the verb he is independent and means existence. 
Afterwar(J3 and in ordinary modem use, it becomes a mere 
copula. "He teoM going, I am asoUier." Again "I^re a 
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book, I ham fluislied the book." The flret and 
meaning of the word " have" is seen to be (hat of pi 
the Bubsequent meaning that of completion. You show that ' 
" will " simply implies Tolilion in such a senteace aa '" If I will 
that he tarry till I come;" but that in the sentence "He ibUI 
go," it implies futurity. You ask why in merely Ktatiog a fact 
abouta future act, you say " I Khali come;" but"TheywiK 
come;" yet that if you desire to espresa the same thing with 
mora positiTenesB you change the form and say " I JoUl," and 
"They diaU." And baviag traced tliis u»u» ethicushj ra^ats 
of the analogous fonn^ sfiould and wiulil, you come to the con- 
clusion that ihough these two words have come in time to be 
auxiliaries, some faint reminiscence of their early signification 
Btill clings to them, and tbat even in their modem use. we cao 
discern traces of the idea of volition in icSl and would, and of 
obligation in ii?iall and g/iouM. The saiAo thing Is seen on ex- 
amination to be true of all the auxiliary verba. They have in 
becoming mere substitutes for iufleclion parted with much of 
their original meaning, but in all cajscs mme flavor of that origi- 
nal meaning remains. The result of these inquiries may then 
be tabulated in some such form as this: 
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Primitive Ue: 
Be Beim 
H.1VI Habban, 
■WtLL WylTan \ 



Worui 

Baiu. Bcealan I _. „ ,, 

l, [- Obi [Ration 

Mat Jilagan AbiUtj, Power 



Derived or Secondarr Ueanli^. 
Copula. 

Comt)1et«d actio 
Futurily (1). 
Futurity (8). 
Pennlsilan. 
Ability. 
ObllssUon. 

lI meanlnB to the verb, but m 

I) to funilsbiiplacetora 

(3) U) Lelp the corwtnictloa ol 
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I 'Woni-building and SDalyaia— the investigation of the parla of 

F words and the separate signiflcations of each part verbal 
— form a most useful exercise. Tou take Itie word AnalysiB. 
TfiiidjUhnem and decompose it. Self is seen to be bere used as 
a noun. This noun becomes an adjective by tbe termination 
mS. Tbe adjective thus formed is negatived by the prefix tin, 
and tliis adjective UhaelfieA ia converted into an abstract noun 
by tbe addition of the syllable nest. At each of these steps it is 
well to ask for a number of other examples of similar construc- 
tion, to write Ihem down, and to ask Ibe pupils to make the 
generalization for themselves. Sach a. word as Inde»trv,ctiMlitii 
in like manner may be analyzed, and the value and force of 
each separate syllable shown. And after this has been done, 
the result of tbe collocation of a number of examples, which 
will have been mainly supplied by the pupils, will appear iu 
some micb form as this. It certainly should not be presented 
at fii^t in the form of a list to be learned from a textbook, but 
should grow as the facts are elicited in 



(n) From TCTbs 


Doer 


Sponsor 


Aoouatie» 








Cftlechimii 




Kuonledge Experience 




(6)Fromad]eo- 


doo&jietis 


PuritB 






Vtv.th 


LOBgi(U<l« 


Cycloid 


(c) From other 


Kine<Ii>7» 




aiomeCBr 




DuokliTip 


RetlciUe 


ABtertefc 




IStnhody 


Fabricate Melamorphoa 


(b} From adjec 
Hvea 


Swmtai 


FBM/y 


Chriatiani 






Celebrate 




{c) From other 


Diitie 


I>frtroy 






Wandei- 


JnhalB 












(a) From nouns 


Childuft 


Arbitrarv 






Froft/«I 




Cosmic 




CompoBllion. 



Such, a series of indactivo lessons having been glveD, lists ig 
illustrative examples prepared, and Bentences framed ti 
each of the less familiiir wordii, the pupil will know sometlifng 
of Ihe genesis both of words and of tliouglits, and will be able 
on looking itt many words to tell at once to what class tbe;^ be- 
long, from wimt sort of words they are immediately fi 
and from what language they are derived. I know no 
which when well given awakens more interest and men 
tivily even among young children than this. 

It is well known tJiat the part of English grammar wl 

usimlly considered most practical as an aid in o 
rect speaking consists of the Rules of Syntax. ', 
although ft is useful to have at hand a compendiu 
rules and to refer to them occasionally, experience Edio\ra I 
they hare no value as guides. The true discipline 
speech is to be found in the practice of composition, wh( 
should be^n from the first. Short sentences should i 
pared by the pupil to exemplify each new fact or distincti 
which you explain, and by degrees the sentences may b 
more complex. 

In the choice of subjects for composition exercises, let tl 
be those on which the scholars have something U) say. D 
ask your scholars to wnte ou mere abstract Lbcmea. " \ 
ettbona rm," "Time is money," and other iirid generalit 
that kind, have little interest for scholars, and they do not 
what to say about them. Let the composition exercises a 
refer to something of which a boy has the niaterial at hai 
espedition he has recently taken, a story you have just read I 
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him, 3 letter delailing some rc?ceQt experience orweliknown 
fact. It is probable that the numher of solecisms in speech or 
in the fonnation of senteacea which you will find among your 
pupila ia very small, especially if they are in the habit of living 
and speaking with educated people at home. The chief dlfil- 
cultiea which occur In actual composition arc apt to show 
themselves in connection with the use of the relativca, and con- 
nective words, partioularly in those sentences which are ellipti- 
cal in form, and in which some part has to be supplied. Ton 
will deal with this form of fault partly by requiring as a rule 
that sentences should be shorter than young people are apt lo 
make them; pai-tly by requiring the laeuim in elliptical senten- 
ces to be filled up, and partly by taking an involved or mud- 
dled BenlcQCC- DOW and then, and setting scholars to parse oi 
analyze it. This indicates where the difficulty of the con 
tioD lies, and helps to show how the thought might by a rear- 
rangement of words, or by the use of two sentences instead of 
one, be more concisely or more elegantly expressed. 

One essential object contemplated in the study of our own 
language is a knowledge of the meanings of its MenniiiBB 
words. This, it is true, is not grammar, but it ia "' words, 
closely connected with it. Definitions of words, however, must 
not bo learned by heart, from dictionaries or lists, because the 
same word bos not always the same meaning, and because the 
meaning is often determined by tlie contest. Sentences, wo 
have said, arc to a child easier than single words, and It is of- 
ten better to require a paraphrase of a short sentence, than to 
demand exact synonyms, which though right in the particular 
case will be wrong for others. Not until after much practiee 
In giving the substance of short sentences in other language, is it 
useful lo require exact definitions of particular words. 

In fashioning lessons for Paraphrase, it wiU be well lo adopt 
for yourselves and your pupils a few very simple 
rules: ""'' '"°"' 

(1) Do not think that you have to find nu equiv;ilpnt for 
every word. But rend the whole passage, turn it over in the 
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a drift and general purpose, and then re- 
convey the coHective menning of llie pasBoge, 
n of ila words, 

(2) Do not be afraid of using the same word, if it la clearlf 
the best, and an equivalent cannot b«? found. 

(3) Be aure IMt the sentences are short and simple, and guard 
with Rpecial care against the viciousujte of relativco, parllclpief, 
and connective words, and parlicularly of any constructions 
which you could not easily parse, 

(4) Never use two words where one would suffice lo express 
your thought; nor a hard woid where an easy one would con- 
vey your raeaning; nor any word at all unless you are quite 
sure It has » meaning to convey. At the same time, in dealing 
with very concise writers it is not necessary to try to make the 
paraphrase as shcjt as the original. 

(5) Do nut translate all the metaphors, or all Ihe poetry Into 
prose. Slight change of figurative language is quite legitimale 
so long as the meaning is preserved. 

(6) Keep in mind the general style of the extract, and, if it 
be grave or playful, maintain ils character as far as you can, 
and be careful that the result shall be a perfectly readiible piece 
of English, which would be inlelligihle to those who had no 
knowledge of the original. 

I will suppose that with these genera! rules in view you 
attempt lo recast the following well.known pas- 
sage from Bacon: 

Studies arre for aellght, tor ornamimC. aod tor abilltj. The chlaf 
use for dellE-ht <b In prlTatoness and retiring; for ornament Is [D dla- 
course; &nd tor abilitj' Is In tbe judgment and dlsplmillOD (if bUHineu. 
For expert men can eieoule, and perhaps judge of partlciilan one by 
one, but tbe general counaels, and the plotB and morglialllng at allkin 
coma best from tliase that are learned. To spend loo much time in 
Btiidle)il9 sloth; to use them too much for ornament Is attectatlCiii ; to 
malcn Jiirlgmedt nhollr by their rules I« the humor of a Mholar, They 
! perfect niLt tire, and arepertected br exnerlence. For nuturiil aliilitlH 



« like natural plants, that ne«d pruning hj stud^. And studl 
leWpH do glie forth dlrectlODs too much at large, except they b 
Hi lo Ijy cipcrlence. 
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e8.BLmplaiii 


eu admire them, and wL'e 


ot theip own 


use ; buf that ia a wisdom . 


ODbyobBer 


vatlan.~BACOi('H Estai/a. 



out them and above Chen 

You Aral read it aloud, and poinl out that here the word 
" studies" IE used for learnisg generally. You call utt^ntiou lu 
the'special sense in which for his piesenl purpo^ Bacon uses 
the words " iibility," " iliflcourse," and "cnifiy," You show 
how closely he has packed hia meaning into & luw words. And 
perhaps you arrive after this ai. somellung of this sort: 

I. Learning Ifl valunblo hi three ways-aa a Bource ot pleaHure, b.i a 
means ol ftdding grace and beauty to life, and as an Inatrument for tha 
illfloharii^ of duty. The flret of these advantages is ohietly enjoyed In 
HoUtude; the second 1b found in social IntercourBa, while its third use la 
that It helps us to order and arrange the buaineos of life, for although 
men of natural acuteneBScan perform good work and form right Judg- 
ments about its details, yet the power to view things comprehensively, 
to group them together, and to eierclee a wise toretlinught In Che ar- 
rangement of bualnesB Is rarely posaossed except by the well-ioBtructed 

It 1b a mark of indolence to give ourselves up wholly to the enjoyment 
of literature: it is a proof of self-coiicalt tu value our reading ouly as a 
means of display; while to determine all queatious by what books say 
is the Bure ciiaracltirlatlc of a pedant. Learning supplements and 1m- 
provee natural gifts, but itself needs to be further improved by the 
experience of life; for otu- natural gifts are like trees uhlch need 
diaolidlne and culture, and learning Itself is apt to mislead a student, 
DuleHB lis conclusions are corrected by actual experience. 

Learning la not unfrequently despised by the clever practical man; it 
la regarded with oblldlsh wonder by the foolish; but it Is only truly 
appreciated by the wise. For learning doeB not teach its possessor how 
to employ it; the power Co do this aright Is a higher ailainment than 
any scbolarshlp, and oan only come by thinking and observing. 

Or you choose for an analysis of ils meaning part of tlie 
opening passage of ParadUe Lost. 

And chleQy Tdou, O Spirit, that dost prefer 
Before all templen the upright heart and pure, 
loatruct me, tor Thou knowest: Tbou from the Brat 
Wast present, and with mighty nluga outspread, 
Dove-like, sat'Bt brooding o'er the vast abj-ss. 
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Andmnd'ECltpreRTiaiit: What [d me Is dark 
ntuminp; nhHh !s low rnlse and support. 
That to the height o( this (treat argument 
I may assert Eteruol Provldeaoa. 
And justify the najg ol Ood tamen. 



ipbnue line^^l 
which the nto^" 



It la not ■well to begin ftt onco and try to priraphra 
line. But the character of the invocations with which the His? 
and the ^neid commence may he pointed out; then Milton't 
cInssicHliBm, donjinaled aa it was in this case hy devout Chris- 
tian feeling; then the passage in Genesis which whs erirtonlly 
in his mind; Anally the mingling of humility in the preaenw! 
of BO vast an undertaking, with an inward con scion snesa of 
power to achieve It. Afterwards the meaning of the w^hole 
passage admits of being rendered on thia wise; 

II. But most of all do I invoke Thine aid and taaching: Thou Holy 
Spirit, whose choicest dwelling place Is the Kuileless and reTer«nt ha- 
man heart. Thou wast present at the heglnning and like a dore with 
oulatretch'd ploiODS didat hover over the void and formless Inflnlte. and 
Impregnate it with life. 

Ill so far as I am ignorant, eallghten me: when my thoughts ore tneaa 
or poor, eleyate and sustain them; that EO I may be enabled to utter 
words not unworthy of my lofty theme, to speak rightly of the Diylne 
UoTemment and to TJndicala the dealings of God with mankhid. 

In choosing passages for this purpose, it is well to have 
regard aa much to the case, the digni^, and tlic cbanu of the 
language aa to the inatructlon which it may convey, And 
exercises of this kind, Ihough more often in writing, may often 
with advantage be oral, and should almost always be made the 
subject of conversation and questioning before tlioy are 
attempted. 

With a view to correct llie tendency to wordiness, which 
some forma of paraphrase are apt to generate, it is 
well to intersperse them with a few exercises on 
what is cuUcd in the public offices jwsas-jcrrt/'nj?; the condensa- 
tion into a sentence or two of the mwn drift and purpose of a 
letter, an essay, or a formal document. The effort of mind 
required here in seizing upon the salient point iimong u 
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ber of particulars, of seeing the difference between the most 
relevant and the least relevant parts of a statement, and of 
stripping off all lie dressing and circumlonution from the one 
chief purpose of a writer, is not only of special value in the 
after conduct of official business, but it is in itself of great 
value in promoting discernment and clearness of thought. 

Considering how important a part is played by verse-making 
in the learning of Greek and Latin, it is remarka- „ ^- „ 
ble that the composition of English verse la so 
seldom set as a school exercise. It must be owned that the 
Sapphics and Hexameters produced by school-boys do little to 
call out invention and literary tasl«. They are good exercises 
In grammar and prosody, and they guard the pupil against the 
one deadly sin of making false quantities;— a sin however, of 
■which in the case of two languages which are seldom or never 
to be spoken, — it is very easy to esaggeratc the seriousness. 
The effort is apt to prove a very mechanical one, and to ho 
somewhat sterile in intellectual renult; becau% the pupil ia 
much more concerned with the length and shortness of the 
syllables, than with their meaning. Similar failure would 
result from exercises in EoglLsh versification. If the making of 
riiymes, or the use of difficult metres weie required. But when 
the pupil is familiar with some good passages from Shake- 
speare, Milton, and Wordsworth, and has caught the ring and 
movement of the English heroic measure, it is worth while to 
draw attention to the conditions which render that measure 
mudcal and effective, to the law of Ihe recurrent accents, and 
to the necessity of making the structure of the thought, and 
the logical arrangement of the sentences fit In with the struc- 
ture of the verse. Then it is a good exercise to give a subject, 
or a suitable estract from a book, and to require it to be repro- 
duced in blank verse. This will be found to encourage Qie 
chofce of a diction, elevated a little alwve that of ordinary life; 
to give practice in conciseness, and in the lietter arrangement 
I of the thoughts; and to tune the ear to a truer perception not 
only of the melody of verse, but also of that of rhythmical prose. 
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And here it seema fltliog to niitkc some reference to English 
The rtudv Literature as a branch of school instmction. This 
is a comparalively new ingredient introduced of 
late yenra into the school course, and largely en- 
couraged, and almost enforced by the influence of the Local 
and other TJniverBlty Examinations. A play of Shakespeare, 
or II part of Paradise Lont is taken as a Uieme, and read criti- 
cally. In order to do this well several thing^ are noceeaaiy; 
(1) To explain and trace to tlidr origin all difficult and archaic 
■words, (2) To hunt out all the historical and other allusions, 
(B) To elucidate the meaning and purpose of the book as a 
■whole, (4) To analyze, paraphrase, and learn by heart, cboi<« 
and characieristic passages, (5) To know something of tbe 
circumstances in which it was ■written, and the rclstion in 
which it Blands, not only to tlic author's other writinga, but to 
the literature of the period, and (6) To examine its style, 
and discover \Xs, merits or peculiarities as a work of literary 

There can he no doubt that the reading of any one of the 
How to masterpieces of oiir literature in thfs way Is a 

frtud/ the very valualile tmd awakening exercise, and that 
piecee of rightly conducted it does much both to inform the 

EngHah. pupil, and also to cultivate literary taste and a 

love of reading. But I think it essential if you would do this 
effectually, that you should not treat the book you are dealing 
■with merely as something which lina to be analyzed, commented 
on, and picked to pieces; but also as a work of genius which 
has to he studied as a whole, and which the pupil must learn to 
appreciate as a whole. Before beginnhig to read the selected 
book piecemeal, the time of one lesson may be well devoted to 
a general and uncritical reading of the whole through, simply 
with a view to show the scholar what it is about, and to kindle 
some interest In it for itaelf, and not as a lesson. A very akO- 
ful teacher of this subject complained to me that this was too 
often neglected, that pupils were inrlteil tfi give their whole 
attention to the phUological, historical, and antiquarian detalla, 
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whk'li were supposod lo be useful in csamiDalions, nnd that in 
this way all the enjoyment of the flavor ami style of u hook, as 
B great work of art, became impossible. 

Indeed the complaint Is not unfrequently made, that the 
hnbit of treating Macbeth or Comua ns a lesson, taking it to 
pieces and putting them together again like a puzzle, ia rather 
lowering and vulgarizing in Its effect, and calculated to destroy 
the freshness and interest with which the reader enjoys the 
book for its own sake. Now, Uiia result is no doubt possible, 
liut if it arises, I am sure it comes from bad and unskilful 
teaching. 

It is surely a litOe inconsistent on the part of scholars, who 
profess to have formed tlieir own literary tasle by the close 
study of the Greek and Roman claasica, and who do not admit 
that all the school cscreises, the grammar, and the versification, 
have deadened their admiration for the beauties of Virgil and 
Homer, to say as they aometimea do lliat tlie study in an analo- 
gous way of an Engllih poet tends to deprave the literary 
taale, and lo give disagreeable associationt with our own 
classicsi. It would be truer to say. An Englishman can get 
discipline in taste and oxpression from reading Homer criti- 
cally, although the language is ancient and unfamiliar. He 
ought also lo get a like advantage from reading Shakespeare 
or Burke, though tlie language in which Ihey wrote is his o'wn. 
It is because English is bur vernacular that a fuller knowledge 
of Shakespeare than of Homer Is possible to an Englishman; 
and we should therefore set ourselves to attain it. 

Listen, here to a passage from one of Dr. Arnold's letters. 

" Mr deligbt in going oyer Homer ODd Yirgll with Ihe boya mskeB ma 
think wlial a treat It miuic be ta t«acti Stialcespeare lu b guod clssa o( 
youne Greeks in regenorate ithenH, to dwell upon lilin Hue by line, and 
vord by nord, in Ibe wny (bat nothing but a Cranilntlon lesson pver wfll 
enable one to do. and snto gi>ts11 Ms pictiim and tboiighCs leisure)]' 
Into one's mind, till I vertly tbink one would after a time almont give 
out light la the dark, after baring been steepeii as it were in such an 
■Unosphcrs of hriltlnnce. And how could tli[s ever be done without 
haviDK the power ot construing, aa the proper medium through whicb 




There is here, as you see, a recognition of the fact that t 
slow proccaa of constniiug, tnuitilating, and analyzing li 
line, is, in the cose of an author whose works ore in a f 
language, very helpful (o true literary insight and e 
Ko doubt ctaasic authors nuty be taugbt iu so dull and k 
a way that pupils attach very u 

great names of antiquity, and their interest in them le perm 
nently deadened. But no one who lias ever had the good 
fortune to read a ptay of jSschylua or a hook of the .^Ineid 
with a thoroughly aympatlielic teacher can doubt that Arnold 
1b right, and that the literary and moral beauties of tbe wiitei,^ 
hlB images and pictures, may be thoroughly appreciated in 
process of translation and analysis. 
And If this be bo with ancient wrilcra, why not with o 
own? The faculty of crilieism does n 
the power of enjoyment in the case of nn oi 
or a great painting. On the coutraiy, it g 
heightens it. It is the instructed man, whoi 
ceptions have been trained to discern the d 
ence between what is good and what is bail, and to know « 
one thing is good and another bad, wlio gets the most pica 
from the contemplation of a work of art.' And when W 
taught to dwell on the esq^uisite Htnesa with trhich a | 
author has chosen Lis epithets, the appropriateness of ] 
imagery, or the rhythm and balance of his sentences, all tl ~ 



criticoJ 
rary eujoy- 



thiit bears the eweetnesa 
iiocldBot. but the BOUl t 
Itjtellectual perceptions; 



Btws the brauties or ihu heaven, 
[ muHlc. orche glad Udingaof a 
It perceives aU the retisbes ot i 
ind the more noble and eicelleut Uui K 
017 are its perCf^tionB. And it B 
le diunondB of a starry night, or Oie ol 
sCDurM^Bot an apoaCle; because hem 

illciousness of a, mule."— Jekeut TlILOa. 



clear gain lo us, and I do not ace why any of that literary scnri- 
bility which cornea from the aympatlietic reading of a good 
book merely for our own delight should be sacrificeil to it. Of 
course we must not tw challeaiging admiration, or leading the 
pupil lo express a pleasure which he does not feel. Still leaa 
must we fall into tlie ignoble habit of reading such a Iwok with 
a view to eiamination only. It is however a great mialake lo 
suppose that intelligence and perception are of less value in an 
esamlnation than a few technical facts and dates. Nothing is 
more welcome to a good examiner than the discovery of any 
proof of originality or critical power, of strong opinion, or 
honest admiration, provided it goes with thorough knowledge 
of the substance of the hook which is teamed. The one thing 
which maddens an examiner Is the mere roti'ine of the text- 
books, the conventional crilical judgmcnls of the lecture-room 
mechanically reproduced, the use of second-hand estimates of 
books which the candidate has evidently never read. And so 
I would urge on you, when you have before yoii the two ob- 
jects, first of enabling your pupil to understand and intelli- 
gently to admire an English classic; and then of enabling him 
also to get some credit for his knowledge at an csaminalion: 
keep the larger and the nobler aim before you; disregard the 
second; and be sure nevertheless that this is the best way of 
attaining the second. There is not and ought not lo be any 
real inconsistency between the two purposes. 

With young students, the thorough and searcliing investiga- 
tion of one or two fruitful books Is of more value -phe iiietoiy 
than lessons in what is called the history of "^ iiiereture. 
literature. Of course ii is desirable that the scholar should 
know the names of the greatest writers, when they lived, and 
what they wrote. But there is a certain unreality — almost 
dishonesty — in the mere appropriation of other men's opinions 
about books before we have read them. After all, the best 
study of literature is lo be found in literature itself, and not lu 
what compilers of manuals have Raid alwiut il. We are here 
tBpedally liound to keep clear of all confuslnn Iwtween mc-ana 



ia the end which we proiwse to ourselres in 
aU lessons on literature? It is to produce a permaneul appclib! 
for reading, a power of discriminating wlial is good from what 
is bad, and a conscious preference for it. " What a heaven," 
Bays Bishop Hal], " Uvea a scholar in, that at once and in one 
close room can daily converse with all the glorious writers and 
fathers, and single them out at pleai:urel To find wit in poetry, 
ia philosophy profoundness, in mathematics acuteneas, in his- 
tory wonder of events, in oratory sweet eloquence, in divinity 
supernatural delight and holy devotion, as so many rich metals 
in their proper mines, whom would it not ravish with delight?" 
Now of course it would he unreasonable lo expect you to con- 
True purpose Tey to young learners anything like this scholarly 
ai^eh"irter- enthusiasm. But if your teaching of literature ift 
Bture. good and sound, it ought to convey at least tbe f 

germ of such enthusiasm into a good proportion of tlie minds 1 
with which you deal. And this is the true test of your sucoeaa J 
in this department. For if your scholars do not acquire a pod?.] 
tive love for reading, if they do not asli to be allowed ti 
the whole hook or poem of which the extract you take aa k I 
lesson forma a part; if you do not find them voluntarily hunt-- 1 
ing in the library for the other works of some author whom 1 
you tiave tried to make them admire; if llicy do not fe«] ■ J 
Iieightened admiration for what is noblest and truest in lilera- I 
ture, and an increasing distaste for what is poor and flimsy and I 
sensational, then be sure that there must be something In- 
curably wrong in your method of teacliiug, and that all your 1 
apparatus of grammar, paraphrase, and logical and g 
cal analysis, will Lave failed to fulfil ila purpose. 
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X. AEITHMETIC AS AN AET. 

Befobb asking how we should teach Arithmetic it may be 
well to ask for a moment why we should tetich it ^^^J^ ^^^ 
at all. There are two conceivable objects in metjc abould 
teaching any aubject. (1) Because the thing "ugnt. 
Iflught is necessary, or useful, and may bo turned to practical 
account, or (3) Because the incidental effect of leaching it is to 
bring ioto play and exercise certain powers and capabihties, 
and so to serve a real educational purpose. As we have seen, 
Bome things we leach are justifiable on the one, and some on 
the other of these grounds. And it behoves us ail, whatever 
be the subject we teach, to make sure which of these two pur- 
poses we are aiming at. For if lessons on any subject are not 
valuable, either for their obvious practical uses or for their 
disciplioal effect on the general power and capacity of the 
pupil, there is no justification for teaching that subject at all. 

But of Arithmetic we may safely say at the outset, that if 
rightly taught, it la well calculated, to fulfil both B|,(j,;^n 
purposes. Its rulea become of real service in An and a 
helping us lo solve the problems of daily life; and 'i^i™- 
its laws and principles, if rightly investigated, serve lo set par- 
ticular mental faculties in operation, and so to further the hn- 
provement and development of the learner. It is conspicu- 
ously one of those subjects of school instruction the purpose of 
which extends beyond itself. Its Ideas and processes can be 
effectively appUed lo other regions of knowledge. Tou cau- 
Dot measure its intellectual usefulness by looking only at its 
Immediate aims. It is, in fact, both an Art and a Science:— 
an Art because it contemplates Ibe doing of actual work, the 



attainmeot of dcSoile and useful results; a Science because it 
Inveatigatea principles, because he wlio uncarOia the (mtlis 
wbicb underlie the rules of Aritiimetic, is bclog exercised, not 
merely In tlie attainment of a, purlicular kind oF truth, about 
numbers, but in the processes by which truth of niany olber 
kinds is to be Invcstigiiled and attained. 

Now it is unnecessary to remind you that of these two as- 
Oftenre- pects or uses of Arithmetic, the former is that 
BardBd Bs an which we usually associate with the name. It is 
"Breiy. ^^^ reasoning about numbers, but using figures 
for the purpose of calculation and working out sums, that we 
generally understand by the study ot Arllbmetic in schoolsi. A 
teit-book of Arithmetic is often a book of exercises and prob- 
lems, and nothing more. We all remember Ooldamilli'a 
schoolmaster, of whom it was said that 
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Such a pedagogue, who could do auma of surprising lengtb 
and intricacy, and set them down ia beauliful flgurea in a 
book duly garnished with flourishes, passed then for tlifl good i 
arithmeticiaD. The scholar who could work out the lai;essti« 
Dumber ot problems by the shortest and most dexteroui'l 
methods was the winner of all tbe prizes, and so long its be 
produced right answers, the extent to which he had under- 
stood the processes be employed was a matter of small con- 
No doubt this notion of the place Arithmetic should hold In 
school-work, and of the object to l>c attained in teacbing it. Is 
Btill very prevnleut. But it was not always so. Arithmetic, 
as taught in the schools of Athens or Alexandria; to the 
temporaries of Socrates and Alcibiades; or later, when in tlie 
Middle Ages it shared with logic, geometry, grammar and 
rhetoric and music the distinction of forming one of the st^lo 
subjects of a lilKral education, was taught in its prhiciples, m 
a logical discipline; as something to be undci'sloodralhertliaa 
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as B aeries of devices fur working out ptoblems. It waa how- 
ever often mixed up with some wiiolly unsound and indefen- 
siMe theories about the mjatic properties of certain numbers; 
and oumerical relations were supposed to furniiib llie key to 
certain moral and spiritual questions, with which we now 
think they have nothing to do. 

It is interesting to turn to tlie oldest treatise In Arithmetic in 
our language and to see the spirit iu which the subject waa 
treated. 

In Robert Recorde's Arithmetidi:, or the Or&unde of ArUa, 

'dedicated to Edward VI., we hnve the first auc- „ . „ 
' Robert 

ceaaful attempt to popularize the study of the Raoorte'B 
'■Algorithmic science," as it was then called, in "^t''"'*^^- 
England. It is written in the form of a dialogue, for, as the 
author quaintly says in bis Preface, "I judge that to be the 
easiest way of instruction, when the scholar may aske any 
doubts orderly, and the master may answer to bis question 
plainly." Accordingly, the book opens thus; 
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Ho goes on to vindicate his favorite study, and to show its 
importance; and the docile pupil, whose function it ts through- 
out the work to exhibit constant wonder and delight at the 
revelation of each new rule, soon expresses interest in the sub- 
ject, and is conducted through the science to a spirit and 
temper wUch cannot be too much admired, if we may take 
the following fragment as an example; 

" Scholar. Truly, Sir, these excellent coneluslonH da wonderfully 



MOEter. It [s an art, tliBt the furlher you trsTell tbi 
to goe OD forirard. Suoh a founialne. that the mom yo 
It Bpringes; and to apeake absolutely In a word (eicepting the »Uiiy 
divinity wh[Gh la the salratJon o( our souls), there is no study in tfas 
woiid comparable to this, for dellKht in vonderfull and godly exerciae; 
Far the skill hrreor la veil Imown Immedlalaly to hare Unwed Cram the 
visdom of Ood into the hearts oF man, whom he Iiath created tbs 
ehlete Image and inBtrument of his praise and glorle. 

a. The desire ot knowledge doth greatly iucounige me to be stodli 
herein, and therefore 1 pray you cttase not to itutruot me further in 
Qite thereof. 

M. With a good will, and now therefore for the further u 
two latter (multiplication and divlBlon) the seat of reduction. 

In tliig way master and pupil proceeded mmcably togelh 
through integral and fractional AriLlimctic, only pausing ix 
and then to congmtiUale one another, and to offer dev 
thanksgivings to Gk>d for the heauly of Ihe science, and for f| 
marvellous uses, Rccorde subsequently published ai 
treatise, entitled the " WheUtojie of Witte, containing the e 
traction of roots, the Cossikc practice, with the rule of eqnf 
tions, and the woorks of surd numbers," This book contai 
an admirable summary for the period, of the chief rules for tl 
manipulation of algebraic quantities; but throughout 1 
books it is the intellectual csercise, not the useful appUcatiot 
which seems to the author U> be of chief interest and impc 

It must be owned however that if early writers thought litt] 
of the practical usefulucss of the applications of Arithmetic a 
immediate ancestors and many of our contemporaries 
thought of these pr^tical applications almost esclusire]^ 
Sbace Recorde's time the majority of authors— from Cock* 
and Wingate, and Vyse, and Dllworth, to Walkinghame a 
CoIenBo — have treated Arithmetic from the utilitarian point fl| 
view exclusively. Their books give fi^w or no demonatratlc 
of the theory of numbers, but are filled with what are c 
commercial rules. There are tare and trot, alligation, ' 
exchanges, partnership with time, partnership without ti 
(wliatiiver that may mean), bills of (lurccls, the chain rule, J 
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new method of finding the cubic contents of a cask, and no 
forth. The goal lo he reached in the teaching of arithmetic is 
very clearly defined, and all the progress towards it ia regulated 
accordingly. The successful arithmetidan is to be a good 
computer, a skilful Iradesman, a land surveyor, or an excise- 
man; and tho wLole object of the art la to fit him to pcrfonn 
one or other of tbese important ftmctions. 

We are so accusiomed to hear Arithmetic spoken of as one 
of the three fundamental ingredienls in all The place of 
schemes of instruction, that it seems Uke hiquu-- ^'I'^'SS 
ing too curiously to ask why this should be. counts. 
Reading, Writing, and. Arithmetic — these three are assumed to 
be of co-ordinate rank. Are they indeed co-ordinate, and if 
so on wliat ground? 

In this modem "Irivium" the art of Reading is put first. 
Well, there is no doubt as lo its right to the fore- ^^^ 
most place. For reading is the instrument of all posea to be 
our acquisitions. It is indispensable. There is '""^'^'t- 
not an hour in our lives in which it does not make a great di 
ference to ua whether we am read or not. And the art of Wr 
ing, too; that is the instrument of nil communication, and 
becomes, in one fonn or other, useful to us every day. Bui 
Counting — doing sums,^how often in life does this ai 
plishment come into exercise? Beyond the simplest additions 
and the power to check the items of a bill, the arithoietical 
knowledge required of any well-informed person in private life 
is very limited. For all practical purposes, whatever I may 
have leamEd at school of fractions, or proportion, or decimals, 
is, unless I happen to be in business, far leas frequently avail- 
able to me in life than a knowledge, say, of the history of my 
own country, or of the elementary truths of physics. The 
trutb is, that regarded as practical arts, reading, writing, and 
arithmetic have no right to he classed together as co-ordinate 
elements of education; for the last of these la conaderably less 
useful to the average num or woman not only than the other 
two, bill than miiiiy others which might l)c named. Bui. re«d- 
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ing, writing, and such mathematlcftl or logical exercise as may 
'be gniaed in conoccticm with the manipulalioD of numbers, AaM 
n right to constitute (he primary elemenU of instruction. And 
I hclicvc that sriiimielic, if it deserves the high place that it 
conventionally holds in our educational Bjatem, deserves it 
mainly on tlie ground that it is lo be Iieattd as a logical exer- 
cise. It is the only branch of mnlliemfttics which has found 
its way into primary and early education; other departments of 
pure science being reserved for what is called hi^nr or uni- 
versity instruction. But all the arguments in favor of leaching 
algeitra and trigonometry to advance students, apply equally 
to the teaching of tlie principles or theory of arithmetic to 
school-boys. It is calculated to do for thetn exactly the same 
kind of service, to educate one side of Ibeir minds, lo bring into 
play one set of faculties which cannot be so severely or property 
exercised in any other department of learning. In short, rela- 
tively to the needs of a beginner. Arithmetic, aa a science, ia 
just aa valuable— it is certainly quite as intelligible — as the 
higher mathematics to a university student. 
It is probably because the purely utilitarian or practical view 
,,, ^ of school Arilhmeticbaasogenerallyprev^edthat 

Arithmetic ., , , ..,,,-,.,_, 

Hub tliB same it liaa never been a favorite study in girla achools. 
bWsm to a Mistresses, as a rule, do not lake a strong interest in 
W'b educa- it, or seek to kindle their pupils' enlhusiaam in it. 

Girls at school are, if not actually 
dislike arithmetic, apt to take for granted that it ia rather i 
feminine pursuit, that it Is certainly unnecessary, and protnl 
vulgar. And, no doubt, if the conventional notion about Ihe pat' 
pose of Arithmetic is well founded, they are right. If ciphering 
means a collection of artifices for doing sums; if the great object 
of learning the art ia to be fitted for the coun ling-house or the 
shop, then the Instinct which makes governesses and th^ pi^rtlB: 
shrink from Arithmetic is a true one. But if Arlthmc 
Htudy capable of yielding intellectual fruit. If it helps to qnli 
and concentrate the attention, to bring under control the 
ing faculty, to show by what method we can proceed from 
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known lo the unknown, to enable us to perceive the nature of 
a fallacy, and to discriminate the two sides of u fine line bj 
which Uic true ia often separated from the false; if in short, 
the study of Arithmetic is mainly helpful in showing what truth 
is, and tiy what melhoda it is attained, then surely it bears Just 
as close n relation to the needs of a. woman's life aa to those of 
a man. For she, too, has iDtcUectiial problems to solve, books 
to read, and opinions to fuim; and she will do all this to good 
purpose in just the proportion which she brings to her work a 
trained and disciplined understand iug, accustomed to analyse 
the grounds of belief, and to proceed liy slow and careful steps 
from promises to inference. 

So much will suffice for the present as lo the greater purposes 
to be served in the leaching of Arithmetic. But ThenracH 
the lesser purpose is not iiisigniflcont, and must cat ude of 
not be overlooked. It is no slight thing fo be a "^ ''' 

good computer, and to know how to apply arithmetical rules 
deftly and accurately to the management of an income, to the 
conduct of business, to statistics, to averages, to scientific, and 
political data, aod to the manifold problems which life pre- 
sents. And even though the higher aims of Arithmetic are al- 
together overlooked, it cannot be said that lime is wasted in 
achieving the lower aim. So much of arithmetical knowledge 
as is fairly tested by setting sums to be worked, and as is re- 
quired in order lo work them promptly and accurately, is welt 
worth attaining. Its relative importance to genuine malhe- 
matical training may be, and often has licen, esoggerated, but 
of its absolute importance there can be little question. 

Thus then the two distinct uses of Arithmetic, (1) Its direct 
or practical use as an instrument for the solution of problems, 
and (2) Its indirect or scientific use aa a means of calling out the 
reasoning faculty, require to be separately apprehended, and I 
am intending to ask you lo-day to look at the first, and in my 
nest lecture at the second, and lo inquire how each of Die two 
objects thus to bo kept in view can lie best fullilled. Of course 
two objects may be logically separable, and for purposes of dis- 
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cuBaion here rany be treated npnrt, while as a matter of fact 11 
are pursued together. In allainlng either ohject yon a 
doing something towards the ntlainment of Ihe other. For y 
cannot teach praclical arithmetic, even by mere rule of Ihui 
wilhout giving eome useful intellectual discipline; and you o 
not make the theory and laws of Arithmetic clear ti 
imderstanding without also giving him some serviceable n 
for praclical wse,. Still we may with advantage ti 
purposes of Arithmetic separately, and at present ask onrselv!) 
only liow to teach Arithmetic as an Art. 

A really good computer is characterized by three quoliticH 
promptitude, perfect accuracy, and lliat skill t 
flexiliility of mind which enables him 
seize upon the real meaning of a question, and to apply Q 
best method to its solution. How are tbcse qualities best tc 
attained? 

Now the flrat thing necessary to he home in mind ia the £ 
Early eier- miliar truth, that a child's earliest ni 
ra^ttot **'' "^ concrete, not abstract. He knows whi 

abstract. three roses or Ibree chairs mean before he c 

make abstraction of the number 8 aa a separate entity. 
it will be seen tliat tlie earliest exercises in counting should U 
the form of counting actual objects. For this purpose the h 
frame or abacus Is generally employed, and with great adva 
tage. He should count also the objects in the room, the pane 
of glass in the window, a. handful of pebbles, the pictures <a 
the wall, and the number of scholars ia the class. It must n 
be set down as a fault If at firat he counts with his flngera. 
him do so by all means if he likes. The faculty of nl 
numbers, and of learning to do without vi^le and tangit| 
illustrations comes more slowly to some children tJ 
80 long as they get the answer right, let them have what he|| 
they want till this power comes. It is sure to oome ere loitfl 
At first, too, the little questions and problems which are give 
to children may fitly refer to marbles or apples, or to thlnfff 
which are familiar to them. But the mistake mnile by man 
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leachers is to continue using ILpse artifices too long; lo go on 
showing an abacus, or talking nbout nuls and ora'Jges after the 
children have fully grasped the meaning of 6 + 5 in the ab- 
stract, and are well able to do without vi.'dble hrlji. II is a sure 
test of a good teacher that he knows when and how far to em- 
ploy such artifices, and when to dispense with them. The 
moment that concrete Dlustrations have served their purpose, 
they should be discarded. 

Bcmember .ilso that Arithmetic is one of the lessons in which 
discipline is more important than in any other. g„.jj^ 
The amount of order and drill which may sniflce discipiino 
for a. good lesson in reading or geography will 
not suffice for arithmetic. Undetected prompting and copying 
are easier in this subject than in any other, and they are more 
fatal to real progress. It ia important that in computing a 
scholar should learn lo rely on the accuracy of his own work. 
If he has any access to the answer, and worka consciously to- 
wards it; if he can get a whispered word or a surreptitious 
figure to guide him, the work is not his own, and he ia learning 
little or nothing. It is therefore essential thot yonr discipline 
aliould be such, that copying or friendly suggestion during the 
working of a sum shall be impossible. It is idle, in this con- 
nection, to talk of honor. The sense that it is dishonorable to 
avail one's self of any such chance help as comes In one's way 
in solving a problem is, after alt, only a late product of moral 
training. Tou do not presuppose its existence in grown men 
at the universities, who are undergoing examinations tor de- 
grees, or even for Holy Orders. You have no right to assume 
ila presence in the mmds of little children. They will at first 
copy from one another without the smallest consciousness that 
there ia any harm in it. After all tiicre is nothing immoral in 
copying until we have shown it to be so. II is inconvenient to 
us, of course, and it happens to be Inconsistent with genuine 
progress in Arithmetic, and it is for these reasons that it be- 
comes necessary to stop it. The truth is that if you want to 
train children in the habil of doing Iheir own work well, and 



depcndmg on its nccurncf. jou luuxt do baliituallj tbut which 
is done al all public examiDuliotis— make copying impossible. 
And this may be done bj divtrs espcdieata, e.g. by giving dif- 
ferent exerclBea 1o Bcholara as Itey sit alternately, so that no 
two wbo arcs togelliur shall have llic same sum, or by placing 
tbem in proper attitudes, and at needful distances, and under 
vigilant superviBion, 

Again 1 suggest thnt a good many 
EzerciBes in words, not In figun 
S'wohIiJ actual questions of lifu 
not flRureB. the sliape of Bums, but 1. 
have to translate 
ing the question 



sums should be ^ven 
!». Remember that 
are not presented to u 
n another form which we 
IS, and that this business of tmnslal- 
it of the ordinary form into (he form adopted 
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irithmeljc books is often harder llian the working of the 
sum itself i e.g., lake 3018 from 10,000. In an ill-laugbt school 
a child is puzzled by this; he first asks what rule it Is in. Be 
next asks hon to set it down. Bolh of these are questiona 
which he ought to answer for himself. 

8o long aa a pupil finds any difficulty whatever in recognizing f 
an exercise in a given rule, under any guise, however aa-M 
familiar, be sure be docs not imderstand that rule, and o 
not lo quit it for a higher. 

It is a very useful aid to this sort of versaliltty or readinesa,. I 
not only to practise yourselves as teachers in the manufactun:4 
of new exercises, but also to encourage your pupils b 
new questions on each rule before you pass from it to t 
You wiU Snd a pupil's grasp of the real meaning and relatic 
of on ajithmctical rule much strengthened by the habit of bac^] 
ing new questions. Moreover you will find it a veiy pi 
and iuterestiiig exercise, which will kindle a good deal of s] 
and animation in your class. 

Never permit any reference to be made to the answer while 

AoBwera to ^^ work IS ill progress. It would be a good thing 

lie kept out if the printed answers !o arithmetical questions 

' could be concealed from pupils altogether. But I 

fenr this is Impossible. At uuy rut«, teachers should be oi 
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goaid against the tendency of cliUdreu before they get to the 
end of the sum lo glance furtively at the answer, and to work 
towards it. Perhaps if the right answer ia evidently not com- 
ing the pupil alters a figure, or introduces a new multiplier in 
order to bring it right. But a Hum so wrought is a very un- 
satiiifactAry and delusive pcrformauce. 

It is well at first rather lo give a good number of short es- 
ercisea irregularly formed, than to use those large NuroBrous 
gymmetrical massea of figures, which the school- ^,^_^ 
books are apt to give ua, and which are so much i 
more coavenient to the teacher, inasmuch as they onea. 

lake a good deal of time, and leave him a little more breathing 
space. A large square addition sum, in which all the lines are 
of the same length, and all extend to hundreds of millions, is 
far less likely to be useful thirn " Add seventeen to a hundred 
and twenty, that to three thousand and ninety-six, that to 
twenty-seven, and that lo five." Many children in fact who 
can do the first will be unable to do the second. Now and 
then, however, it is a good thing to give a very long exereise, 
to test sustained attention and continuity of though!, and to in- 
sure accuracy. 

It ia good also to take care that tiefore proceeding to any new 
rule, you give a few exercisea, which call out n 
alone the previous rule, but all the preceding ' 
rules. There is no true progress if any one of the elementary 
ru!c8 is allowed to drop out of sight. 

I am often struck with the want of skill shown in making 
sure at each step that all previous steps are understood. This 
arises no doubt from the wfty in which exerciaes are arranged 
in books, grouped under the heads of the various rules. A 
child gets a rule, works a number of sums all alike, and then 
leaves to go on to another. Whereas exercises ought to be so 
graduated and sums so carefully framed as to bring into play 
all that has previously been learned, and to fix and fasten the 
memory of former nile.'s. There is hardly any one text-book 
which I Icnnw that does this sufficiently. You should be sup 
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plied always therefore with a number of miscellaneous exer- 
cises, whicti 70U give the acbolars from & book or maDuscript 
of your own, and which they do not know to be illuatrative of 
any special rule. 

Making out a fair copy of a sum in a book, garnished with 
Writing out ruled red ink lines and flourishes, is a favorite un- 
hoSni'^Qt ployment in some schools, and consumes a good 
□Fmuch deal of time. It has its utility, of course, as on 

vahje. exercise in neatness and arrangement, and in the 

mere writing of figures. Moreover, It-is liked by some teachers 
because it pleases parents, and m the only visible evidence of 
arithmetical progress which can be appreciated at home. Yet 
as a device for increasing or streDgthening a child's arithmetical 
knowledge it is very useless. I venture to warn you, there' 
fore, against the inordinate use of what are called " ciphering 
books;" believing, as I do, that in just the proportion in which 
you teach Arithmetic intelligently, you will learn to rely leas on 
such mechanical devices. 

It will be well for us to ransider, too, what use it is 
n^T ^P which a pupil makes of a slate or a paper when 

he is working a sum. The object of all rules 
is, of course, to show how a long or complex 
.problem, which cannot be worked by a single effort of the mind, 
may be resolved into a number of separate problems each 
simple enough to be so wrought. As each separate result 
in multiplication, division, or addition is thus attrdned, we act 
It down OA a help to the memory, and are tbiis at liberty to go 
on to the nest. Now it is evident that tlie worth and accuracy 
of the general result depend upon the correctness with which 
we work out each of these singlo items. It is a good plan. 
therefore, to give a pupil some oral practice in the manipula- 
tion of single numbers, before setting him down to work a sum. 

This Ond or Mental Arithmetic has long been a favorite ex- 
ercise in elementary schools, but it has not been very generally 
adopted in schools of a higher class. One reason for this is to 
be Found in tlic very restricted and icchnicnl use made of tbe I 




■Oclea; call the pence ahillingH, and 
or lib, is known: <sU 



! for every addition 



exercise. In manuala of Menial AriOnnetic, advantage is 
taken of little accidental facilities or resetHbiauces afforded by 
partieiilar numbers, sad rules ace founded upon them: e.g., 

(1) To And thB price of ( 
call every odd farthing ihr 

(a) To And the price of an ounce, whe 
the shillings farthiags arid multiply by 

(3) To find the price of a score, call tl 

<4| To find the interest on s sum of . 
call the pouQds sli 
a penny. 

(5) To square a number; add the lower unit to the upper, niultiply by 
the Cene, and aUd the square of the unit, 

Eacb of these rules happens to offer special facilities in com- 
putation. But the occasions on which a question ,. , 
actually occurs in oneof these forms are rare; and 
the student who has his memory filled with these rules is not 
helped, but rather hindered by them when, for esample, he 
wajita to Itnow what fourlcea articles will cost, or what is the 
interest at 3 per cent., or how to multiply 75 by 23. All such 
rules are apt to seem more useful than they arc. and when chil- 
dren, who have learned the knack of solving a few such problems 
are publicly questioned by those who are in the secret, the re- 
sult Is often deceptive. I attended an exhibition or oral ex- 
amination of a middle echool of some pretensions a short time 
ago; and the teacher of Arithmetic undertook to put the 
scholars through a little testing drill. All bis questions fell 
within the narrow limits of some of these special ndes. He 
also gave one or two eiercisea in rapid addition which were 
answered with what seemed aatonlshiug rapidity and correct- 



73 + 27 + 65 = Answer 165. 

18 + 63 + 87 + 63 + i5 ^ Answer 315. 

Not till six or seven such sums bad been given did I notice 
that the first two numbers in each group amounted to 100, and 
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the next two ali^o; »ad that all the questlona were framed on 
Ihft same paticrii. Many of tiie audience did not detect this, 
but of course the children were in the secret, and were, iu fact, 
confederates with the t«acher in an imposture. It is l^ecaufie so 
much of what is called mental aritbtuetic cosaists of mere tricks 
of this kind that the suhjeet has hecn soniewhat justly dis- 
credited bj good teachers. 
But the mental Arithmetic which is of real service does not 
consist in exercise in a few special rules, but in 
rapid, varied, and irrcguJar problems in aU the 
forms which computation ma;* lake. It differs mainly from 
written Arithmetic, in that it uses small numbers instead of 
large ones. Before attempting to work Exercises in writing in 
any rule, a good oral exercise should be given to lamUiarize 
the pupils with the nature of the operation, I will give a tew 
examples to illustrate my meaning: 

<1) Addition aivd SithtTnction. Take tbe numlier B, odd to it 1 ud 
Examples succeaalvely to the amoB, up lo 60. 

rforaf 1, 4, 7, 10, 13, IB, 19, US, 35, 28, !1. etc. etc. 



Then take SO or 101) and go rapidly backwarda taking away a evsrj 

You will observe aa you do this that there are certain comblnattong 
leas easy than others. He whose turn it m to Bay- 31 atcer IB, or to take 
ana; 3 from 33, will bait a moment longer than the rest. You oliaerve 

numbers shall be brought Into relation; 28 and 3. 49 and 8, IB and S, 3 
rrom 13, 3 troni SI, etc. 

There are but nine digits, and if In succession you give nine short 
brisk leasons, — one on each, — requiring the number to be added 4nd 
aubtraoted rapidly, you will come In succdtslon upon every possible 
combination of these digits. You will bear in mind that when you jour- 
aa\t make ao error In adding up a line at fleures, you can trace it V> 
some particular pair of units, say the S and the "i. or the 9 and the G, 
which habitually give you more trouble than the rest. It is only prac- 
Uce whicli can set you right, ao the moment you otiserve any Ultch or 
<lilBculty in special combinations or subtractions, it Is well lo work at 
them tin they become tlioroagbly familiar, till for examiile the slKhC nt 
8 and T logi^ther Instantly guggesCa a as the unit of the suin. or the tak- 
ing away of 6 from a number ending iu 3 Instantly si 
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12) Uonty. Little exen:iEes on the iiriUinietlc. first oF a . 
HSrds ol hair a crown, and afterwartls of a Goverfieo. are 
iBg. and require no slaCu or book. The BOholsra should 1 
rapid adding and subtracting. tD dividing it into parts, ir 
balf-pence and fartliinga; iii telling dtlTcrent naya in wh 
<e made up, e.g.. a Bliilling into 7d. and Cd.. into Sii 



b the whole 



^iiJ, andSWrt, hiK.4: 

cai exercifie possible 1 

(S) Simple Caleulai 

H boure, n. 3i; the di 



11 of aritluneti- 
lu of monef shall be anCicIpaled. 
i; e.g., the time it wiU be I hours bence. 
r or the week, three days, four weeks, 
Beventaen hours, two montlu henca; and In like manner easy oHleula- 
tions respecting lengtha and weights, may fltly precede all attumpts to 
work Boms in compouod arithmetic by nrlttea exercise. 

(4> Fractions. The first oral exercisea should he founded on familiar 
sums of mone?, and on the products already known in thelmnltiplioatlon- 
tahlo and may be graduated in some such way as this: 

(o) The third of a sIiiiUnE, tlie 8tb. the lath, the 1th. the Bth. eto. The 
fifth of 30, the ninth of 3T. the third of IB, the twelfth of T3, etc, 
(6) lofSif., JofM. Jofai, ftofW, JoflB. 
(c) What number is that of which a is S; Of which 4 is J: Of which 10 



toj;0 



i|; orw 



is J! 



,Q t, etc. 



By selecting your examples from fractt 
pUcalJODS or remainders, and by rapidly v 
them, it is easy to advance a considerable i 
of tractions, before talking at all a 
giving out what la called a rule. 
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olDsB a space, or in how many forma a payment of £00 might be made. 

(8) Praporiirm. (a) Name other figures representing the eaiue ratio as 
G:7. As3:8. Asia : SI, etc. etc. 
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(i) Find a fourth proportlonol to ! : 3 :; *. To B 
I, ; Si. 6d. :: it. £3 : S,V 5ir. :; Q oz. 
(c) Find two pairs at fscton whose products ai 
le whole tour la Boveral wars so that Uie; shall (t 
Bcauaa fi X 84 = 8 X 15. Theretore B ; 16 !; B ; 24 i 




A good teacher will invont hundreds of such escrcises for 
himself, and will not need a Icxt-book. There is DOliung un- 
eouDd or meretricious in mental tnithiuetic of tbia kind. Oa 
the contrary, it will prove to bo one of the most effective in- 
atrumcnta in making your Bcholara good computers. Il will 
give readiness, versatility, imd accuracy, and will he foimd an 
exeellenl preliminary training for the working of ordinary 
Bums in writing. Keep in view the geQeral principle that the 
nature of each procesa should be made familiar by oral eserclBe 
before recourse is had to pen or pencil at all, and that the oral 
exerciaea should he of exactly the same kind us written ai 
hut should differ only in their shortneas, and in the fact t 
each problem requires only one or at most two efforts d 
thought, and deals only with figures such as can be held in ti 
mind all at once, without help from the eye. Much activity ii 
mind is needed on the pari of a teacher who conducle this e 
erclsei and it is not its least recommeudatiou that when so o 
ducted il challenges the whole thinking faculty of the childi 
concentrates their attention, and furnishes capital discipline % 
promptitude and flexibility of thought. 

In beginning to give lessons on money, weighia, and n 
,^_ , ures, you may do well to make an occasional ui 

actual money, to give a few coins in the hand a; 

to let them be counted. In French and I 
■ schools, not only is a diagram showing the foi 

anil proportion of the legal weights and n 
ures displayed, but a complete set of the weights and roea 
thomselves is deposited in every school: so that tbe childi 
may be taugl)t to handle and to use them, occasionally to we^ 
and measure the objects near them, and to set down the n 
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in wriliQg. The diraciisions of the school room and of the 
principal fumitiire should be known, and a foot or a yard, or 
a graduated line of five or t<!n feet ehould be marked coa- 
spicuously on the wall, as a standard of reference, to be used 
when lengths are being talked about. The area of the pla<J- 
ground; the length and width of the street ot road in which the 
school stands; its distance from the church or some other 
familiar object, the height of the church spire, should all be 
distincUf ascertained by Qie teacher, and frequently referred 
to in lessons wherein distances have to be estimated. Children 
should be taught (o observe that the halfpenny has a diameter 
of exactly one inch, and should be made to measure with it (he 
width of a desk or the dimensions of a copy-book. It con- 
stantly happens, that if I ask elder children, who have " gone 
lirougli " as it is called a long course of computation in " long 
measure," to hold up their two hands a yard apart, or to draw 
B line three Inchea long on their slatei, or to tell me how far I 
have walked from the railway station, or to take a book in. 
their hands and tell me how much it weighs, their wild and 
speculative answers show me that elementary notions of the 
units of length and weight have not been, as they ought to be, 
conveyed before mere " ciphering" was begun. 

As to weights and measures, they are, as we all know, a great 
stumbling- block. The books give us a formidable weights aod 
list of tables, and children are supposed to learn meaaures. 
them by heart. But a little discriminalion is wanted here. It 
is needful to learn by heart the tables of those weights and 
measures which are in constant use, e.g. avoirdupois weight, 
long measure, and the number of square yards in an acre; but 
it is not worth while to leam apothecaries' weight, cloth meas- 
ure, or ale and beer measure, because in fact these measures 
are not in actual or legal use; and because the sums which the 
books contain are only survivals from an earlier age when the 
technical terms in these tables, puneheona, IcHderkini, 8empUs, 
and FtemKh elts, bad a real meaning, and were in frequent use. 
Keep these tables in the hooka by all means, and work some 



Bums by reference to them: Ihey are of course 
rises in compulation; but here, as elsewhere, abstain fi 
giving to the verbal memory that wbicli Lhs no real value, 
ie not likely to come into use. 

It seema hardly necessary to refer to the efforts some 
HoTBi leasooB ttaye mude to use Arithmetic as a vehicle for lW| 
iBHUmg. inculcation of Scriptural or other tnilhs. 

cSorts have been commoner in other countries than di 
" How admirably," aays an enthusiastic French 
Aritiimetic, "does this science lend ilaelf lo moral and ro-. 
ligiouB training." 

PSre Gu'ard composed a manual of Arithmetic in which, 
the most part, the problems given had a distinctly bortaf 
character, and nere meant to embody cconc>mic and moral 
Btruction. Here is an example. 
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And another French writer seeks on this wise to give a moral 
lone to his aritlmieticul lessons. He suppoacB the Cure to visit 
the school, and the teacher to say, 

The T deadly Bina. [be T sacranienM. and Che 7 golden candlesCloks. 
What have j-ou to tell me about the uumber HI 

The number of Lhe Apostles, the number of Che minor propbete. and of 
tlie gates ot the Apocalyptic Jerusalem." 

And Ihen he turns lo the children, " Met enfanCi," he says, 
"we have thus shown to our worthy pastor that we eslablisli 
true relations bctn'ecn the art of computing and the principles 
of virtue and religion. Who will say after this that Arithmetic 
is not a moral and edifyine study?"— Who indeed? Of course 
sums founded on Bible facts, on the age of Metbusalch, or Uic 
length of Goliath's spear, are innocent enough. But I suspect 
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that aO attempts of this kind to kill two birds with one atone, 
BO to speak, are very unBalisfaclory. Moreover it does not 
seem quite reverent to use books or names with wbicb some of 
U9 Lave very Bacrcd asaocintions for the sake of manufacturing 
arithmetjcal pozzies for Echool-boya. After all, in just the 
proportion in which cbfldren pay attention to the sum and do 
it well as a question in arithmetic they will dlHregard the moml 
or rellgloua ieasona which have been thus artificially forced 
Into the escrcise of counting. Arithmetic has indeed its awa 
moral teaching. Itightly learned, it becomes a discipline in 
obedience, in fixed attentJon, in truthfulness and in honor. 
These are its approprial* lessons, and they are well worth 
learning. But If you want to deal with drunkenness and extra- 
vagance, or to teach Bible History, it ia better to adopt some 
other machinery than that of an arithmetic lesson. 

And touching one of these habils, that of fised and concen- 
tralfid intellectual attention, it may be well to bear Rapid com- 
in mind how greatly it is helped by exercises in putation. 
rapid counting. Now and then it is a useful esercise to have a 
match, and to let the scholars work a given number of sums 
against time, — say so many within half an hour. One great 
advantage of this is that it keeps the scholar's whole power and 
faculty alive, and keenly bent on the one object. No irrelevant 
or foreign thought can for the lime intrude into the mind. 
And quick work is not In arithmetic, as in so many other sub- 
jects, another name for hasty and Buperflcial work. In this 
one department of school life slowness and deliberation are 
rather ensnaring than otherwise. Intervals are here of little or 
no value for reflection. They merely give an opportunity for 
the thoughts to wander. The quickest calculators are those 
who for the time during which they are engaged on a sum shut 
everything else but the sum out of their thoughts; and Ihey are 
for that very reason the best calculators. 

It must not he forgotten that arithmetic, like all the other 
eiiact sciences, has the advantage of dealing with results which 
are absolutely certain, as far as we can claim certainty for any- 



thing we know. In mathemRtical anc[ purely logical deduction 
we ttlways know wlicn wg get at a rcault that it 
Ib dlber correct or incorrect. Tbei'e are no de- 
grees of accuracy. One answer is rigbt, and every other po^- 
ble answer is wrong. Hence if we want lo get out of arithme- 
tic the training in precision and conscientious esactuess wliich 
it is calculated to give, we must never be content with an an- 
swer which is approxinwiely right; right for nil practical pur- 
poses, or right in the quotiait, but a little wrong- in the remain- 
der. The perfect correctness of the answer Is essential, and I 
counsel you \o attach as great imporianco to the minute ac- 
curacy of the remainder and what Eeems the inBtgnificuiI part 
of the answer, as lo the larger and more important paria of it. 
In mathematics no detail is insigniflcaut 

You will occasionally get answers not only wrong, but pn^ 1 
EiierciaeBin postcrously and absurdly wrong; e.g. you aA 
SjJ^^^w "^' P*'' '*''*• °^ I"'"** '^ gained, and rccdn 
•""sweiB- some thousands of pounds for the answer; ot yoa 

ask a question the answer of which has to be time, and the 
pupil brings it you in pence. It is welt to check this by oftao. 
asking a scholar to tell approximately, and before he di>e8 fab 
sum, what be expects the answer to be,— about how moch; 
why e.g. it cannot be so great as a million, or so small as Xyna- 
ty, or in what denomination the answer is sure lo come. And 
if he has not expected anything, nor exercised himself In anj 
previdon as to what sort of answer should emerge, you an 
in a position at once to discern that he is not making the beat 
sort of progress, and when you see this to apply a remedy at. 

In teaching the art of computation It is legitimate to deriM. 
special exercises in order to cultivate ingenul^. ^ 
Buch e.'Sfirctscs may often be found in connectlcai' \ 
with different methods of proving or verifying the answc 
sums. When tbe answer has been found, the data and tbe 1 
gnmita should be made to exchange places, nnd the scbolaii '{ 
may be asked to coustnict new questions, so that each of the 
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factors in the original problem shall he made In t 
out as the answer. Another method is to work oi: 
class in full a solution to a long and complex si: 
invito the scholars to tell how the process migh 
abridged; which of the figures set down w 
means of obtaining the answer, or might have been dispensed 
with. Indeed the invention of contmcied methods of working, 
wheUier by cancelling or otherwise, ought always to be at Uie 
su^estion of the scholar, und grow fiiirly out of his own expe- 
rience in working by a needlessly long process. It should sel- 
dom or never tie enunciated as a rule by the teacher. 
-. It ia perhaps hardly necessary to remind any one here that 
it Is a mistake to measure the practical utility of Comcoerclal 
the arithmetical exercises you adopt by their visible '^'*- 
relation to conimcrce, and to the affairs of life. Of course it is 
important that many of the problems you set should be aa Uke 
the actual problems of business as possible. Mere conundrums, 
obviously invented by the bookmakers, are apt to seem very 
unreal to boya and girls; and they prefer to confront the sort 
of diflicultieB which they are likely to meet with out of Bchool. 
So 1 think it desirable that you should moke sums out of the 
bills you pay, and bearing on what you know to be the cents of 
the houses, the income and expenditure of families of the class 
of life lo which your pupils belong. Ton should keep your 
eyes open, and invent or take from the newspapers of the day 
litUa problems on the changing prices of goods, the weekly re- 
turns of births and deaths, the returns of (he railway com- 
panies, or the fluctuations in the weekly wages of artjaans. 
Simple examples of receipts, and of the use of a ledger and 
a balance-sheet, should also be given in connection with the 
smaller transactions, with which the scholars are moat fa- 

But do not suppose that exercises which have no ostensible 
relation to real business are of inferior value even tor practical 
purposes. What are often called commercial rules, auch aa 
discount, and tare and tret, are modified a good deal in the 



counting-house and bank, and are In their immediate appiica- 
lion to hnaincsB often for leBS serviceable than they seem. An 
eminent London Banktir once said lo me, " The chief qualifica 
tiona I want in a clerk arc, next lo good character and ussocia- 
liona, that he ahould write a good lurnd, that he should bave 
been taught intelligeatlj, especially in Arithmetic, and that he 
sliould tiot have learned twok-keeping. We have our own 
method of keeping accounts, and a prelentiouB Byalera of school, 
hook keeping has a number of technical terms which we do 
not tise, and which Iiiudcr a lad from Icamiag that method. 
But let him only haTe a good general knowledge of the princi- 
ples of arithmetic and counting, and we will undertake to teach 
him all that is peculiar to the books of our hou^ in less than a 
weeli." Perhaps tJiia is an extreme case, but I am convinced that 
attempts to anticipate the actual application of arithmetic to 
the particular business in which a pupil may be beresfter en- 
gaged are generally mistakes. 

The appUcation of ariUmietic to the solution of problems is 
Other forms °^^'^ limited in tiio books to what is called busi- 
of prBcticai ness. But commerce U after all only one, thoagh 
appucatlon. ^j^^ niost prominent, of the uses to which aiitta- 
mclic has to be put in life. There are many inlereating and 
varied applicatioDs to other purposes, which might be used 
with advantage: e.g., 

The computation of tbe time of falling bodies. 

The conversion of our weights and measures into French. 

Finding the length of circumference and radii, and the an 
of circles and squaret^. 

Actual measurement of the playground or a nelg! 
field, and elementary land-surveying. 

The right use of annuity and instirance tables, i 
tables at the end of the BM-Office Outde, will suggest manj fi 
leresting forma of sums. 

The use of logarithmic tables, and the solution of trianglel 
by raeaus of them: their application to tbe determination Otm 
the heights of mountains or spires or fhe breadth of rl 



rioua places whose longi- 
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The difference of time between vi 
tudc is given. 

Tbe measurement of distances on 
of miles atlached to it. 

Tbe readings of the thermomctflr and the ( 
Paia^nheit to ceniigrade. 

Tlie statistics of attendance in the school itself, and tbe 
metbod of computing its average utteudanco. 

One great help to the easy solution of money questions is 
tbe habit of luting decimal equivalents, or reduc- Rediiction 
ing sums of money at sight to decimals of £1. ^o^'to' 
We ftTQ at present far from tbe adoption of a doolnmlfl. 
decimal coinage in England; hut we can by anticipation 
enjoy, in our accounts at least, many of the advantages of 
a decimal system of money, by tbe adoption of a simple rule. 
JjCt it be observed that two shillingB = £'1, that one sbilling 
= £0.'), that sixpence = £025, and that a farthing differs only 
from £'001 by a very small fraction; and it then becomes very 
easy to frame a rule for conversion of ordinary espressions for 
money into their equivalent decimal expressions. 

Thus f 17 18a. 7id. = £17-833, because Ito. = 8 florins or 
£■8; dd. — £035, and 7 farthings - £007. 

In like manner £31-307 = £21 -|- 3 florins or £"3 +■ 1 shilling 
or £-05 + 17 farthings or £-017, or in all £S1 7«. 4id. 

Half an hour's practice in conversion and reconversion in 
this way r&ders the process familiar. All questions in wbicb 
the given sum of money does not extend to lower fractions 
than 6(/. can evidently be solved with perfect accuracy by 
decimals, and without encumlwring tbe mind with the ordinary 
reduction at all. Nearly all questions in Interest and many in 
Practice and Proportion can be wrought mucb more expe- 
ditiously by this than by any other metbod. Precaution is 
needed in those questions only in which odd pence and farthings 
occur and require to be multiplied. 

Those various applieatioas of arilbmetic liave different de- 
grees of utility; but their value is not to be measured by inquir- 



ing which ot them is most likely to be practically useful. The 
Vlaible rala- true aim in devising eiercisea in practical arith- 
Q^no t^ot iietic is to cultivate general power, fertility of re- 
resi utUHy. source, and quickness in dealing with nombera; 
the habit of seeing at once all round a new problem, of imder- 
standing its bearings, and applying the best rule for its boIu- 
tion. Power ot this kind ia available, not only in all busineraes 
alike, but in the intellectual and practical life of those boys aud 
girls who are not likely to go to business. And this general 
quickness and versatility is just as well promoted, we must 
remember, by working problems which have an abstract look 
as by solving Uiose in which tie phraseology of the counWr or 
the exchange ia most oslenlaljously used. 

One other department of mathematics which has found its way 
Practical iito schools resembles Arithmetic in being an Art 
GeomeHT. and having useful practical applications, and also In 
furnishing diacipKuul aud purely intellectual exercise. Demon- 
strative Geometry has a value for this latter purpose, which, from 
the days of Plato and Archimedes, has been very generally rec- l 
ognized ; but the claims of merely practical geometry as a useful 
part both of primary and of secondary instruction appear to n 
to deserve more consideration than they generally receive. Eve^ ] 
scholar should be taught to use the compass and ruler, and Ote j 
quadrant and scale of equal parts, lie should draw simpla \ 
geometrical figures, as well as talk about them, and recognin 
their properties. He should know how to measure Angles and j 
lines, and to construct ordinary plane figitfes. In the best ] 
schools of Germany, France, and Swilzerland Oiese simplsj 
things are taught to every scholar as matter of couraa. 
may hear a teacher dictate to the class directions one by o; 
to the construction of a figure. " Draw a line 15 centiii 
long, then another line upon it at an angle of 35 degrees, fl 
another line of a given length to the right or left, el 
until the class produces one after another figures which be h 
pre-determiued, and of which the qualities and dimeoBions a 
utlerwards esplaincd and discussed in the class. The rules b 
practical geometry are comparatively few and simplei the a 
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ercise ia interesring, and is a considerable relief froin ]aT!iver em- 
ployment. It servta lo familiarize tbe scholar with the proper- 
tiea of circles, of triaDglca, or of parallelogranis, and so to make 
the future scienliflc study of geometry more inleUigihle. And 
tor those who may never leam Euclid or eyen the modern system 
of demonstrative geometry which seems destined lo supersede it, 
geometrical drawing will be found to have avalue of ila own in 
enabling scholars to judge better of heights and distances, and 
lo know at least the chief properties of plane and solid flguraa. 

\e form o/ Abacas. AnlngealousmodlflCEttlou oFthe A 
«, in use In acme ot the French ' ' 
vantages over tbe Bomare CI ' 




XL AEITHMETIC AS A SCIENCE. 

HATnia sought to lay down some rules by wliich a 
may be guided ia making tbe mere arts of computation a 
muasiiremeiit cSeclive parts of education, it becomes n 
to coDHider more fully the claima of Aritbmetlc as a 
and me reasons for assigning to it, as a discipiinal atudy, even 
a higher rank than would be due to lis practical usefulness. 
We lihould all be agreed that the main purpose of our Intel' 
lectuaJ lite is tbe acquirc-ment of truth, and tliat 
one of the things we go to school to learu Is bm 
to acquire it. The mere accumulation of facia and informal 
does not supply what we want. The difference between a n 
man and one who ia not wise cotisists less in the things he k 
than in the way in which he knows Uiem. We call aritlunetl 
a. science, and sci^ce, it may In; said, means knowledge, 
there is a good deal of knowledge which is uot scie; 
properly so called, ia organized knowledge, knowledge i 
things and facia and events in their true relation and co^rdin*' J 
tion, their antecedents and consequences,— the recognition 
every separate phenomenon in the shifting panorama of life ai 
an illustration of some principle or law, broader, higher and 
more enduring than Itself. No number of facta or aphoriana 
learned by heart makes a man a thinker, or docs him much 
inlellectual service. Every particular fact worth knowing Is 
connected with some general truth, and it is in the tracing of 
the connection and collocation of particular and separate truths 
witb general and abiding truths that science mainly conaisla. 
We may see hereafter that aQ iiistorirol fact is Ipamei^ to titUaiJ 
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purpose unless it is seen in ila bearing on aoine political, eco- 
nomic, or moml Jaw. And wc have already aeeo ttiat a gram- 
matical rule has scant meaning or use for ub imtU it is seen as 
part of the science of language. This dUtinction runs tlirough 
all sound and fruitful acquirement, and should always be 
present in the mind of a teacher. We must learn lo see special 
facts and bits of experience In the light of the larger generaliza- 
tions by which the world is governed and held together. We 
liave 9o to teach as to develop the searching and inquiring 
spirit, the love of truth, and the habit of accurate reasoning. 
And if Arithmetic can be so taught as to serve this purpose, it 
lias a value which greatly transcends what seem to be ita 
immediate objects, and will be found lo affect not the notions 
about number only, hut also those about every other subject 
with which the understanding has lo deal. 

Here it seems right to take the opportunity of referring to a 
distinction much insisted on in hooks on educa- inducUonoiid 
tion, and on which I have yet said little or nothing; Doduction. 
I mean the dislinclion between inductive anti deductive modes 
of reasoning. In studying some subjects, the learner begins 
by acquiring separate facts, and as be goes on learns to group 
them, to see their resemblances, and to arrive at last at some 
larger statement of fact which embraces and comprehends them 
all. This process is called " induction," and is the scientific 
method or process with which Bacon's name is generally iden- 
tifled, though I need hardly say tliat it is a process as old as 
the hmnan intellect itself. Bacon only insisted on its import- 
ance, and helped to formulate it as an instrument for the dis- 
covery of truth. On the other liand, there are some subjects to 
be studied, in which you begin with the large, general, uni- 
versal truth, and proceed afterwards to deduce from this a 
number of special and detailed inferences. Such subjeclfl are 
said to be studied deductively. In the former the movement 
of the thoughts ia from the perception of particulars lo the 
recognition of the general law. In the latler it is from the 
BtBlement of the general to the recognirion of the particulars, 
19 
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One sees that his neighbor is dead, he remembers the death of 
his parenfs or friends, he WFids the history of the past, and by 
patting these experiences together, he arrives inductively at 
the conclusion— that All men arc mortal. He accepts this 
proposition. He muses over it. He adds, I loo am a man. 
And he concludes, I therefore am mortal. Here the process !a 
deductive. And sometimes iu learning he must use one process, 
and sometimes another. And it is a great part of the busineas 
of education bo to train the faculties that whichever process wo 
adopt wc should use it rightly, that our generalizations shall 
be valid and sound generalizations, and that our inferences 
shall be true, not hasly and illcgitmate inferences, from tbe 
facia which may come before us. 

Now Arithmetic and Geometry considered as sciences aflord 
. ,.1. ., examples of both these kinds of learning. If I work 
Arithmetic , ^, ,, , ■ . . j . 

■ndHathe- out a few problems by experimental and chance 

g!*^^f"- methods, and having seen bow the answer comes 
whdlr de- out, arrive at the conclusion that one method is beat, 
I have reached this result by the method of analy- 
sis or induction. But if I start from axioms and dcflnitJODS, and 
afterwards apply these to the solution of problems, I am avail- 
ing myself of Ihc method of dcduci.ion. But the method <d 
deduction is, after all, the characteristic mode of procedure in. 
arithmetical as well as in all other departments of mathemalicfd 
science. We shall see hereafter that the physical sciences fur- 
nish the best training in inductive reasoning, for there you havs 
in fact no axioms or admitted truths to start from, and must in 
all cases bcgia by the observation of phenomena and the collo- 
cation of experience. But elementary truths about number 
and about space, which are respectively (he bases of arithmetic 
and geometry, have the great advantage of being very simple 
and very evident. They lie quite outside the region of contjn- 
gency or controversy, and they therefore furnish a better bases 
for purely deductive or synthetic logic than any other clau of 
BUbjecta In which the very data from which 
often disputed, or at least disputable. 
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Take a geomelrical axiom,— an elemenlaiy InitJi concerning 
the properties of space— "two straigLllineacaDnot jjaUienitttica 
enclose a space;" or an arithmetical axiom, an atraiiiagti' 
elementary truth concerning the propertiea of 
number, " to multiply hy two numbers Buccessively is to mul- 
tiply by Hieir product," and we observe that the moment we 
state them we perceive their necesamy truth; there ia no room 
for debate or difference of opinion; to understand eitlier alate- 
tnent is to accept it. Ami so with all other of the fnndamcntal 
axioms of geometry and arithmetic. Wliatever particular faclB 
prove ultimately lo be contained in these general or universal 
truths must be true. As far as we can be certain of anything 
we are certain of these. 

Suppose then I want to give to myself a little training In the 
art of reasoning; suppose I wish to get out of the region of 
conjecture or probability, free myself from the difficult task of 
weighing evidence, and putting instances together to arrive at 
general propositions, and simply desire to know how lo deal 
with my general propositiona when I get them, and how lo 
deduce right inferences from them; it Is clear ibat I shall 
obtain this sort of discipline best in those departments of 
thought in which the first principles are unquestionably true. 
For in all our thinking, if we come to erroneous conclusions, 
wo come to them either by accepting false premises lo start 
with — in which case our reasoning, however good, will not 
J reasoning badly, in which case Uie 
e perfectly sound, and yet our con- 
But in tliG mathematical or pure 
trigonometry, the 
3 know at least that 
fliere is not, and cannot be, error in our first principles, and we 
may therefore fasten our whole altenlion upon the procesBes. 
As mere exercises in logic, therefore, these sciences, based as 
they all are on primary truths relating lo spnce and number, 
have always been supposed lo furnish the most eioct disci- 
pline. When Plato wrole over the portal of his school, " Let 



vo start from may t 
t may be false, 
sciences, — geometry, arithmetic, algebra 
calculus of 1 




no one ignorant of geometry enter here," he did n 
questions relating to lines nnd surfaces would be discussed bf ( 
his disciples. On the contrary, the l«pics to which he directed 
their attention were some of the deepest problems, — social, 
political, moral, — on which the mind oould exercise itself. 
Plato and his followera tried to think out together conclusions 
respecting the being, the duty, and the dcstiaj of man, and the 
relfttioa in which he stood to the gods and to the unseen world. 
What liad geometry to do with these things? Simply tUis: 
That a. man whose mind bad not undergone n rigorous train- 
ing in systematic thinking, and in the art of drawing legitimate 
inferences from premises, wba unfitted to enter on the discus- 
sion of these high topics; imd that the sort of logicnl discipline 
which he needed was most likely lo be obtained from geome- 
try — the only mathematical science which in Plato's 
been formulated and reduced to a system. And we in thltt^ 
ootmtty have long acted on the same principle. Our fatu 
lawyers, clergy, and statesmen are espccled at the Unire 
to learn a good deal ahout curves, and angles, and Dumbe 
and proportions; not because these subjects have the smallertfl 
relation t« liie needs of their lives, but because in the veiy ad ^ 
of learning them tiiey are likely to acquire that hnbit of k 
fast and accurate thinking, which is indispensable to Bucoen ii-l 
aQ tlie pursuits of life. 

What mathematics therefore are espected to do for the aS^A 
AiitbraeUc vanced student at the University, Arithmetic, itii 
mSoMS^he taught demonstrativeiy, is capable of doing for J 
SohooL the children even of the humblest school. It foTi^ 

nlshes training in reasoning, and particularly in deductive r 
soning. It is a discipline in closeness and continui^ oC 1 
thought. It reveals the nature of fallacies, and refusBB t© , 
avail ilsclf of unverified assumptions. It is the one depart- 
ment of school-study in which the sceptical and inquiiltire 
spirit has the most legitimate scope; in which authority goes 
lor nothing. In other depurlmenia of instruction you have a , 
right to ask for the scholar's confidence, and to cspect nun}^ j 
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Uii(if?s to be received on your testimony with the understanding 
that they will be explained and verified aflerwnrds. But here 
you are justified in saying to your pupil ' ' Believe nothing 
w^ich you cannot understiind. Take noUiing for granted." 
In short (he proper ofBce of arithmetic ia to serve as elementary 
training in logic. All through yotu: work as teachers you will 
bear in mind t!ic fundamental difference between knowing and 
thinking; and will feel how much more important relntively to 
the health of the intellectuAl life the habit of think ing is than 
the power of knowing, or even facility in achieving visible 
resulta. But here this principle has special eignificance. It ia 
by Arithmetic more than by any other subject in a school course 
that the art of thinking — consecutively, closely, logically — can 



be 



ighl. 



IT artlflcfaJ 
ue, and 



t tbia. 



I proceed to oScr some practical suggestions a& \a the man- 
ner in which tliia principle, if once recognized, should domi- 
nate the leaching of Arithmetic, and determine your methods. 

Tou have first of all to take care that so much of our Arith- 
metical ayatem as is arbitrary and conventional oi 
shall be shown to be so, and not confounded ""^ 
with that part of Arithmetic which is permanently 
haaed on the properties of number. We have for 
adopted the number ten as the Itoais of 
Oierc U notbing in the science of numbers 
Twelve or eight, or indeed any other number, might have 
served the same purpose, though not with quite the same con- 
venience. Again the Arabic notation adopts the device of 
place to ahow the different values of figures: e.g. In 643 the 6 
is shown to mean 6 tens of tens, and the i to mean 4 tens, by 
the place in which Ihey stand. But convenient as this arrange- 
ment is, other devices might have been adopted, which would 
have fulfilled the same purpose: anil the Roman mode of repre- 
senting the same nimiber by DCXLIII raay be with advantage 
compared; and its inconvenience practically tested by trying to 
work a sum with it. Again the wholly arljflcinl and acci- 
dental way in which our system of weights and 
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originated Hhould, when the proper time comes, be explained, 
and 0, comparison be made witli some other Byatem, especially 
the French Sffitime Metrigve. Generally it may be said that 
when you find yourself confronted with any arithmetical jie- 
vi(*B or terminology which are arhitmry In Ihelr character, you 
■will do well to show their arbitrariness by comparing them 
with some others which are equally possible. 

The firat occasion comes when you explain the dccima] 
Illustration of character of our common arithmetic, the device of 
methodoE dialinguiBhing the meaning of the various muld- 
notatJoD. pies of ten and of the poweraof ten, bytheirplacea 

and neamesa to the unit; and the use of the cipher or naught 
(0). Here an appeal to some visible or tangible Uhiatration will 
help you much. I take from an ingenious French book 
example of such an appeal. 



C3. 

C3.S a- 
7 5 



Here you observe small balls or marble? are used to repre-' 
sent units, bags containing ten of them to represent tens, boxes 
containing ten auch bags lo represent hundreds, and baskets 
containing ten boxes each represent thousands. When Oils has 
been shown, you may further illustrate the nature of our nota- 
tion by an addition sum, as in the diagram opposil*. 

You require In succession that the numeration of each line 
should be osplained orally, you call special attention to the 
need and special use of the in the second line. It la seen that 
the first column makes 33, and that of them 30 may be included 
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kets represent six thousands. 
Thus the fundamental parts 
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device of place, the collating by 
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tens, the use of Ihc cipher, and 
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the need of carrying, are all 
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made clear to the eye and to the 
understanding of your pupil. 
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Many other forms of visible 
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illustration have been devised. 








but it will be far better for you 
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ready urged upon you. When 
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your box of cubes, your aba- 
cus, your number pictures, your 
diflgrama representing collec- 
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tions of tens, have succeeded in 
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making the subject intelligible; 
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have the courage to cast them 
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aside. Arithmetic is an abatract 








science, and the sooner scholars 
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con sec its truths in a pure 
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and abstract form, the better. 
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employ what are somelimea called iutuiliona! method 
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after they have retveA Iheir purpose, and when the pupU^^I 


qtilte ready lo deal iuUlligCDtly 


with abstract rules. ^^H 


One very etfeclive way of making the decimal ootaHon cU^^I 


BcaleH nt is to assume BOme Other number than Un us t^^l 


5S??^D pos8il)le base of a 


ystem of notation, and to IhtI^^H 


deoUiml. the Beholars to consider with you how nnmbc^^l 


would have been represented 


on that system. It may b^^ 


Bhown that as a system founded on lens requires nine digits 




Uiree digits only, an uiidenarn 


would have rcqiured one more 


digit than we u90, say x ; and that a bitiary scheme of aataUon 


applicable to the hiEhest numbers would have been possible 




would then haye been gathered 


into tvuMi and powers of two,^^_ 


' Instead of into Um and powers 


often. ^1 




frame on the black-board some 


such table as this: '^M 
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A few easy sums (o be worked out in numbers arranged on^H 


1 these scales, and nfterwanis vei-ilied by conversion into ordl- ^H 
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naiy nambcrs, will do nmcb toclcai' tbcmiDd of tlie pupil tu 
the wholly artificial character of the decimal notation. 



When you c 
quiring tables t< 
as 1 have said 
showing how oi 
t fised i: 



o Weights and Sleasurea, and before re- 
) be learned by heart, it is well Lesson on the 
to give a Bhort historical lesson SyaWme 
IT Hjslem grew up. The fact that ^^ 

s of length, of weight, and of capacity to 
is the basis of all calculation, and the curious fact that 
uature does not supply by any single object a determiiwte and 
imollerable unit of any one of them, will partly account for 
the queer and irregular way in which we have from time to 
time based our colculaliona on grains of barley, oq the vibra- 
tions of the peudulum, or the length of Henry l.'s arm. With 
a good diagram, such as is in use in all the French schools, it 
nwy (hen be shown how the unit of length, the M^tre, which 
fonns the base of the metric system, is obtained from the 
measurement of a definite part of the earth's meridian; how 
this unit squared gives the unit of surface, the Are; how the 
some unit cubed gives the units both of magnitude and of 
capacity, the Litre andthe Btere; how a given bulk so measured 
of distilled water gives the unit of weight, the fh-amme; how a 
certain weight of silver gives the unit of value, the Franc; 
and how all these units by a simple nomenclature are subject 
to decimal multiplication and sub-division. It is only when a 
simple and scientific system like this Is seen in all its details— 
and the whole of it may easily be explained and learned in one 
half-hoiu''B tesson — that the real nature of the confusion and 
anomalies of our own system, of compound arithmetic comes 
into clear light. 

Every rule you teach should be first of all made the subject 
of an oral lesson and demonstration. The method ah rules 

of experiment and induction will often enable you | 

to arrive at the rule and show its necessity. One ed before 
of the first rules in which the difference between learDed or 
a aldUed teacher and a mere slave of routine be- Pfaotised. 
comes apparent is the early rule of Suhtraclion. You want. 



bouldbe 
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for example, to take 479 from 858, and the metliod of so-raUed 
espltmation ia apt to be like this: 

" 9 from 3 I cannot; BorroiB 10. 9 from 18 leaves 

853 4. Set down 4. 

*^ ■■ Carrp 1 to Ihe 7. 7 and 1 are 8; 8 from 5, 1 

874 cannot; borrow 10; 8 from 15 leaves 7. Bet down 7. 

' " Carry 1 to llie 4. 4 and 1 are 5. Q from 8 leaves 

3. Set down 8." 

Now, of course, if the object is to get the right answer, that 
_ . , ^ object is fulfilled, for 874 le uadonbledly correct. 

Subtraction. ■' --,.„- i ■_ 

But a% aa exercise m intelligence I hope you see 

that this ifl utterly worthless. The word "borrow" has been 
put into the children's mouths, but whence the ten ia borrowed, 
why it ifl borrowed, or what sort of morality that ia whicti per- 
mits you to "borrow ten" in one dirccdon, and pretends to 
compensate by ' ' paying back one" in another, are points wbidi 
are left in obscurity. Language like this, which simulates ex- 
planation and is yet utterly unintelligible, is an inault to the 
understanding of a child; it would be far better to tell him at 
once that the process is a mystery, than to employ words which 
profess to account for it, and which yel explain nothing. 

There are two ways in which, with a little pains, the reason 
Method of de- of this rule may he made clear even to tbe 
oompoHltlon. youngest class. Thufl: 

853 ^ 7 hundreds -|- 14 tena-f 13 
479^ 4 " + 7 " + 9 
874 8 ~ "^7 4 



"fl cannot be taken from 3; ho borrow one of the teni 
the 50 (in other words, resolve 53 into 40 and 13). 9 b 
leaves 4. Set down 4 in the imita' place. 

" 7 tens cannot be taken from 4 tens; so borrow 1 from tho 8-!| 
hundreds (in other words, resolve 8 hundreds and 4 tens 
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hundreds and 14 tens). 7 tens from 14 lens leave 7 tens. Bet 
down 7 in the tens' place. 

" 4 himdrods from T hundreds leave 3 hundreds. Bet down 
3 in the hundreds' place." 

Now hero you will obfierve that the word "borrowing" la 
not inappropriate. But there is no paying back; for you 
have only borrowed from one port of your minuend 853 to 
another, and dealt with its parts in a slightly different order 
from that indicated by the figures, Tou have simply resolved 
600 -f 50 + 3, for your own convenience, into the form 700 + 
140-(-13; and have left the subtrahend 479 untouched. I do 
not say this is the best method of working, but it is, at least, 
eaay to explain; and the language you employ is self -consistent 
throughout. 

The second method is a little harder to explain, but easier 
to work. It is that most generally adopted in jj^yj^jji ^f 
schools. But before beginning to do a sum by it, it equal addi- 
ia worth while to esplain to your class the very sim- °°^' 
pie principle that " the difEerence between unequal quantidea is 
not altered, if we add equal quantities lo botlt." If I have five 
shillings in ono pocket and seven in another, the difEerence is 
two (7 — 5 = 8); but if I afterwards put three shillings into 
each pocket, the difEerence is still two (10 — 8 = 2). By very 
simple illustration of this kind you may easily bring children 
to the conclusion, that if, for any reason, we t.liinTr it con- 
venient to add equal sums to two numbers whose difference 
we want to And, we are at liberty to do so without affecting 
the accuracy of the answer. When this has been explained, 
the sum may he thus worked: 

853+100-f 10 , Shundreds, IStens 13 

479 -f 100 4- 10 5 hundreds, 8 tens 9 

374 3hundroda-l-7 lcn3+ 4 

" 9 from three cannot be laken. AM 10 to the upper line. 
9 from 13 leavea 4. Bet down 4. 
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^^H son 

^^^^B " Having added 10 to the upper line, I add tea to the lower. 
^^^^P 8 tens from 6 tens cannot be taken. Add 10 tens to llic upper 
^^^^ line, 8 lena from 15 tens leaves 7 tens. Set down 7. 
r "Having added 10 tens, or 1 iiundred tc the upper line, we 

\ must add 1 buntlred to the lower; 5 hundreds from 8 liundreds 

^^^^ leave 8 hundreds. Set down 3." 

^^^^L But here it is observable that you have not performed the 
^^^^1 pTohlem proposed. You have not taken 479 from 8S3; but 
^^^^1 you have added first 10, and afterwards 1 hundred to each, and 
^^^^V the real problem performed haa been to take 479+ 110, or 
^^H IIOO + 8O4-9 from 8534-110, or from 800 + 150 + 13. But 
^^^H this, accordiog lo the principle first explaioed gives the same 
^^^f result as to Cake the drst number from the second without the 
I addition of th« hundred and len. 

I Tet the common phraseology employed about borrowing and 

,1 carrying is equally inappropriate, and therefore equally be- 

wildering, in both these processes. For by the first mclhod 
there may be borrowing, but there is no carrying; and by U 
second, there is neither borrowing nor carrying, hut equal a 
ditfon. 

AaoQier device to wbii:h a good teacher resorts e&rly is tf 
Learnera making of the Multiplication Table in the p 

OWE tables. ibe whole of that formulary is placed before t 

Hcholara, and they are required to learn it by heart, without 
knowing bow it is formed or why. Now if the teacher says he 
is going to make up the table of niuHi plication by twos, and 
then writes 3 on tite board, and requires the scholars to repeat 
the number, so that he writes dawn each result and records at 
the side the number of twos which have been added, he makee 
it clear to the scholars that multiplIciitiDa is only a series of 
equal additions, and that the rule is only a device for shorten- 
ing a particular fonn of addition sum. He will then deal In 
like manner with each of the 9 digits in succession, and after- 
wards eSace what he has writtea and require the scholars to 
manufacture their own table before learning it. ~ 



One very effective way of making the theory of a process 
clear, ia lo adopt the melliod to which I may give Arithmetical 
the name of "arithmetical parsing." It consists paraios'- 
[n drawing out before tUe class the whole of a given process 
without abridgment, and then analyzing it in such a way that a 
separate account shall be given of every figure in succession, 
showing clearly how ond why it plays a part in obtaining the 
final result. I take an example from Simple Division, although 
almost every other rule would do as well. I will suppose that 
by simple examples you have shown what Division is, that you 
have deduced from the division of the parts — say of a ebilHog, 
and from some such example as this: 

Because 27 = 13 + 9 + 6 

Therefore the third of 27 or ^ = y. + j[ + j or 4 + 8+3, 

the general truth that "we divide one number by another 
when we divide each oE the parts of the first successively by the 
second, and add the quotients together," It is then seen that 
when the dividend is a large number, it has to be resolved into 
such parts as can bo dealt with one by one, in order that all the 
several results as they are obtained shall be added together to 
make the whole. An example may be worked thus: Divide 
84624 by seven: 



4846^ = 34824 - 



This method of analysis ia especially effective in what is 
called Long Multiplication, in Division, and also in Practice; 
tor in these rules the answer comes out piecemeal, and it is 
both easy and interesting to challenge pupils for the separate 




at. 

In the exercise just given it is well to call attention to the 
fact that the whole problem bos not in fact been solved, for 
that all thedividend except 2 haa been divided: but the seventb 
part of two remains undiscovered, and must for the present re- 
main in the form | or the seventh port of two. 

Here then is the proper place to begin tbc explanation of 
PractioDB fractions. They ought not to be postponed later. 
Hhouici be^ certainly not placed as they often are most im- 

gimearj'. p,.,jpgf]y^ gfigj. proportion. Tbe remainder of a 
division sum suggests the necessity of dealing with the parts of 
unity. Here an appeal may be made to the eye: 

m I M 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 J 

and it may be demonstrated that one seventh of two incbefl ^1 
the same as two sevenths of one inch. 1 need not say that in 
your eqrly lessons on fractions, the method of visible illustra- 
tion is especially helpful, and that by drawing squares or other 
figures and dividing them first into fourths and eighths, t^en 
into thirds, sixths and ninths, or by the use of a cube divided 
into parts, you may make the nature of a fractional expression 
very evident even to young children, and may deduce several 
of the fundamental rules for reduction to a common denomi- 
nator, and for addition and subtraction. 

Fractions afford excellent discipline in reasoning and reflec- 
tion. No one of the roles should be given on authority, every 
one of them admits of being thought out and arrived at by the 
scholars themselves, with very little of help and suggestion 
from their teacher. What for example can be more unaatJB- 
faclory than the nile for Division of Fractions it blindly nc- 
cepted and followed. "Invert the divisor and treat it as a 
multiplier." This seems more lilce conjuring with numbers 
than performing a rational process. But suppose yon first pre- 
sent the problem and determine to discover the rule. You hetc 



find it needful to enlarge a little tlie conception of what Divi- 
sion means. "What is it" you ask "to divide a numbcrt" Itia 

(1) To aeparale a number into equal parts; 

(3) To And a number which multiplied by the divisor wil] 
make the dividend; 

(3) To find how many times, or parlt of a lime, the divisor is 
contained in the dividend. 

It will have been shown before, that this eipreasion " the 
partB of B time" is necessary in dealing with fnicliona, and in- 
volves an estensionof the meaning of the word divisor aaor- 
dioarily understood in dealing with integer numbers. You 
may then proceed to give four or five little prolilems graduated 
indifflculty;e.g., 

(1) Divide IS bT i. What does tliis meaa? To And how many times 
I Is contalDHl hi 12. But ) Is oontained three llmea Id 1. ao it must be 
contBlaed SXW thnea in V3. Wherefure todivida by t is the somu as to 
multlplr by 3. 

(S) Divide IB hy j. This meana to find how many times J are con- 
laiDsd in 15. But J must b« uoiiLalned la It IS X 4 or 90 tlaiui, Si> J 

mmt be contained In It one third of 60 times or -~ Wheretoreto 

divide bj- 1 is the saiae oa to multiply by |. 

(S) DlTlde ) by |. This means to divide by tbe roiuth part of 3. Let 
n» Hrat divide by 3. Now } divided by 3 = y^5, or A- But since wo 
were not to divide by three but by the tourth port of 3, this r»<ult is too 
little, and must be set right bf multiplying by 4. Hence ~- is the an- 
swer. Wherefore to divide | by j (s the same aa to multiply by i, 

(4) To divide f by i la to Bnd how often { la contBioed in f. Let UB 
bring Ihem Co a oommon cletiotaiDBtor i = tj. and | — H. The queatlon 
therefore Is how often are U oontahied In lit Just as often as 121 shil- 
llnRs are contained in 90 shillings: that Is to aay not once, but |; of a 
time, for this fracHoa repreaenla the number of thnea that aoeontains 
21. Wherefore) -i-i = tx). 

(5) To divide | hy ) is to And a fraction irhioh if multiplied by i will 
make ). That means that i of this umcuowu fraction will make f. 
But whenever Akl ot B, B must be } of A. Henue the dealred frao- 






e bj an; (raction ti to mulclply bj IM recJprociU. 



Q. E, I), 

I recommend that after each of these sliort eserclses the 
numbers be aJtered, and the scholurs required one b; one to go 
throngb the [lemon stration orally. Tbia will be found to Kire 
exactly the same purpose aa the proving of a theorem in geom- 
etry. It calls out tlie same mental qualities, demands concen- 
tration of tbougbl, and careful arrangement of premises aad 
conclusion, and fumiBbea an effccHve though elemeatAiy le* 
son in logic and in pure mathematics. 

The habit of regislei'ing the result of any auch process, or 
Tbe use of embodying iiny trulb you bare ascertained In tlie 
tormuto, shape of a formula in which the letters of the al- 

phabet are substituted for numbers Ls a very useful one. The 
pupil mokes a clear advance In abstract thinking; if, for exam- 
ple, after showing that equal additions to two uunibera do not 
alter their difference, tind illustrating thia by such esainples m 

Because 13 - 7 = 5, therefore (13+8) - (7 + 8) = 5. 
you help him also to see the truth of ibis: 

Iti-b-e, then (o + n) - {S+ n) - c. 
Do not suppose that this is algebra. No one of the notions or 
processes proper lo algebra is here involved. It Is simply tho 
statement of an arithmetical truth in its most abstract form. 
lifts your pupil out of the region of particulars into the i^jon : 
ot univcrBol tniths. It helps him to see that what is true of 
certain numbers and what he has actually verified in the c 
of those numbers is necessarily true ot all numbera. 8o I 
commend tho practice of nmbodying each aritimietlcal truth ai 
you arrive at it in a general formida. 

There !a not a single process in Arithmetic out of which yoa 
may not get real intellectual training aa well as practical uaefol. 
ness, if you will only set this before you as oneof the objects tQ' 
be attained. The plea that it takes time, and hinders progresi, 
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ia. In my opinion, wholly invalid. What do you mean by pro- 
gress? It is surely not hastening to wliat are called j. n-g^t^ 
advanced rules, It is ratber such increased mas- meticaJ piui- 
tery of the fundamental principles of arithmetic as 
will enable tlie pupil to invent rules for himself. And this he 
will attain if you set him Uiinking about the meaning of erery 
procesa which you require hiiii to a^e. Put before your class 
occasionally little facts about numbers, and ask them to find 
out the reasons (or them. Here are two or three simple ex- 
amples of what I mean: 



1 ■ 3 ■ 5 ■ 7 ■ 9 ■ 11 ■ 13 ■ 15 ■ 17 ■ 19 • SI, 

why is it that each pair of numbers, e.g. the first and the last, 
the second and the last but one, the third and the last but two, 
etc., equals 33, n number equal to twice 11, the middle term? 

(6) If I take any number — say 782586, and any other com- 
posed of the same digits, say 357638, and aubstract one from 
the other, thus: 

732586 why is it that the digits of the remainder are sure 

357^ to give me an exact number of nines 4 -(- 7 -|- 4 

^^^a^S 4-8-f4.j-8 = 30 = 4x8? 

(e) If I take four numbers in proportion or representing two 
equal ratioB, e.g. 6:24 ;: 6 :30, why is it that 6 times 30 
must equal 34 X 5? 

In this last case you will do well to make the scholar deduce 
the equality of the two products as a necessity from the fact 
that the four numbers are in proportion. He see« that 24 and 
5 make a certain product, and becatimer fiypollifgi 6 is as many 
times less than 24 aa 30 is more than 5, therefore that the pro- 
duct of 6 and 20 must equal that of 5 nnd 34. And when this 
is Been to be necessarily true of all proportions, the ordinary 
rale for finding one of the fictora when the other three are 
given will readily be supplied by the pupils themselves. 
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Proportion, however, though it is ti very interesting and 
valuahle part of nrithmetical science, and though 
its principles furnish excellent opportunities for 
exercise in logical demonstration, is of leee practical utility in 
the solution of problems than the textbooks seem to assume. 
The Hulc of Three is a great atumhllDg-block to leamcta. Ii 
comes much loo early in the course, and learned empirically as 
it too often is, it is not readily capable of application to ptob- 
lema. Nearly all the quefitions UBiially set down under the 
kead of " Rule of Three " can be much better solved by simplt^^ 
methods. Such a question as this for example : 

"If 17 articles cost £33 10«., what will 60 such a 
coat!" 

ought not to he stated and worked as Proportion; bat by i 
method of reduction to unity, thus: 

One article must cost £33 l(ta. -t-lT, Therefore. 50 a 
£33 10*. X 50 
must cost -— ^ij^ . 

Thus the true place tor the theory of proportloa is a 
fractions, vulgar and decimal, have been well underatood q 
seen in varied applications. 

My lost illustration shall bo taken from an advanced i 
EitraoUon ^^'^^ for the Extractioii of the Square Root, I 
otroota. j^[Q_ ^ before, lake an easy sum, and the d 

tions for solving it, as given in lie ordinary books. 

Find the square root of 676, or the nimiber which, multiid 
by itself, will give 676. 

Rule—" Point off the alternate numben ft 
the imit, and tLua divide the r 
f^'2 periods, 
46)376(6 "Find the nearest square root of tlte I 
S7Q period, and subtract its square. 

" (The nearest square root of 6 la 3; set d 
2, and take twice 2 from 6.1 
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" Set down tlie remainder, and bring down the nest period. 

" (Set down 3 and bring down 70.) 

"Double the first figure, set it down, and use it as a trial 
divisor for Uie two first figures. Place the quotient Oius found 
to its right, and then divide as usual. (Set down 6 after the 4 
and multiply 46 by 0.) 

" 36 is the number sought, and Is the squiire root of 676." 

Really, as I recite it, the rule sounds more like a riddle, or a 
aeries of Instructions in numerical legerdemain, than an appeal 
to the understanding. Whatever be the accuracy or worth of 
the result produced, it is certain thai the process so described 
will do more lo deaden than to invigorate the Odnking faculty 
of any one who practises it. Moreover, as the rule appears 
utterly arbitrary, the memory will have great difflcully in re- 
taining it, and without constant and toilsome practice, will 
probahty not retain it at all. 

Now before describing to you the rational process of attain- 
ing this result. I may remind you that iu the Tbe^Uieti- 
earlier part of arithmetic the rules came in pairs. in^jS^' 
Thus, in Addition, you have the parts given, and Rule, 
are required to find the whole; and this rule is followed by 
Bubtniclion, in which you have the whole given and one of 
the parts, and are required lo find the other part. So also in 
Multiplication, the factors are given, and you have to find their 
product; and then there ia the inverse process of Division, in. 
which the product and one of the factors arc given, and you 
are required to find the other factor. In each case the former 
process ia one of syathesia, or putting parts together, and the 
latter process one of analysis or decomposition of parts. But 
we all feel this order to be a natural and proper one. You 
would, not teach Subtraction before Addition, nor Division be 
fore Multiplication; because unless a learner in this science first 
knows how to put the parts together to make the result, he is 
not in a position, with the result before him, to find out how 
that result Is produced. Now the rule for finding tlie square 
root of a number is obviously a rule of decomposition or analj- 
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sis, and Is one of a pair of rules, analogous lo Multiplication 
anil Diyision, of which the one shows how to form the second 
power of a numher out of the mulliplea of ils pnrW, and the 
other shows how, when the second power of a number is given, 
tolintlthoiHirtsof that number of which it is the Becond power. 
But this rule for Evolution presupposes the rule of Involution; 
and cannot, in fact, he properly understood, unless that rule 
has first been learned. Yet in text-books of arithmetic no 
mention is generally made of Involufion, but the pupU is in- 
troduced at once to the Extraction of the Square Root. 

Instead therefore of departing from Ihe analogy of the earlier 
I «*iu rules of arithmetic, nnd plunging at once into Ihe 

rule for the extracljon of roots, before b 
the formation of squares, lelusbeginby trying to find the ai 
power of an easy number composed of two parts. Tboa: 
Because 11 = 7 + 4; then 11 x 11 = (7 + 4) x (7 + 4). 
But on multiplying each of these parts of eleven by each of 
the parla of eleven successively, and adding them logelher, I 
find I have four distinct products, of which the first is Uie 
square or second power of 7, the last is (he square o 
power of 4; and Ihe remaining twoareaUke each being the p 
duct of 7 and 4. 

7-1-4 
_7T4 
(4x4) =(7 + 4)x4 

' <4) =(7-)-4)X7 i 

r' + 3( 7x4)+4'=(7 + 4)X(7 + 4 ) 
or 49 + 3x28+18-121 

And in this way we may easily arrive at this general trutb 
" If a number consists of two parts, tlie second power o: 
whole number consists of the second power of the first p 
together with the second power of the second part, I 
with twice the product of the first and second parts." 

I will suppose that you have, by the help of varied il 
tion, made your pupils perfectly familiar with this propositi 
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— and led them to recognize it under the general abstract lor- 
K a = i -f- e then a' = 6- + o' + 3fe. 

Tou arc now in u position to deal with the problem origin- 
ally proposed; Find Ihe square root of 876. Evolution 

" Tena multiplied by tuna give hun- 
dreds, therefore the sqiiare root of Lun- 
dredB will be lens, 

"The nearest square root to GOO is 2 676/20 + 6 

tens, 400l^= 20' 

'■ Take from 876 the square of 2 tens 40\276/6 
or 400. )2ia\= (40 X 6) 

" There remain 276. "36 = 6" 

"Therefore, the square root of 676 
U greater than 20, and consists of 20 
plus another number." 

But if so, the remainder 378 must contain not oaly the square 
of lAai other numfier, but tmce the product of the nwnier 20 aM 
thai number. With a view to find that number, try how many 
limes twice 20 are contained in the remainder. The number 8 
appears to fulfil this condition. Bee now, if 276 conlains six 
times 40, togetlier with 8 limes 8, or 8 limes 48 In ail. If so, 6 
ia the unit figure of the required root It has now been shown 
Uiat 676 contains the stguare of 20, and the square of 6, and 
twice Uie product of ao and 6, 

or 26' = 20' + 6' + 2 (30 >; 8) 
400 + 38+ 240-876. 

The who.e explanation of tliis inverse process is evidently 
dcducible from the simple law of involulion first described. 
The renson of the pupil follows every step, and acquiesces in a 
rule, olherwise primd facie absiuii, and therefore hard to re- 
member. All this ia of course very familiar and simple to Uie 
aludeut of algebra; hut I have never been able to understand 
why it should be postponed lo algebra, or why lie principles 
of arithmetie. requiring a? thi^y <lo for their elucidation no use 



of symbols, do recondite languQgc nothing but simple numeri- 
cnJ processes, Eiiould not be tauglit on tLcii own merits, and in 
their own proper pluce. 

An appeal to tlie eye will greatly help the understanding of 
Analoeoiis ""^ ''"'^ ^°' '^^ extraction of tbe square root. A 
EQuare may be erected on a lint divided into two 
unequal porta, and it will be seen to be separalile 
"■■■ into four spaces whose dimensions correspond to 

the products just given. Afterwards a square on a line divided 
into three or more parts may be ehown, and the dimensions ol 
the several porta may be expressed in numbers. In like manner 
every proposition in the Second Book of Euclid may be com- 
pared with some analogous proposition respecting the powers 
and products of numbers. But it is important here not to mis- 
take analogy for identity. Some teachers seem to think they 
have proved Uie tbcorcms in geometry when tlicy have expressed 
the corresponding truths in algebraic symbols. The use of the 
word " Square," boti for a four-siiled figure and for the second 
power of a number, is a little misleading; and Euclid's use of 
the terms Plane and Solid numbers in his Seventh Book would 
have f urtbcr mystified students bad it been commonly accepted. 
But since (Jeometry is founded entirely on the recognition of 
the properties of space, and Algebra and Aritbmetic on those 
of number, it is necessary to preserve a clear distinction in the 
reasoning applicable to the two subjects. Eitcept as sbowing 
interesting analogies, Ibe t.vo departments of science sbould be 
kept wbolly separate; and w^bile the truths about the powers 
and products of numbers should be investigated by ilie laws of 
immber alone, geometricitl demonstrations sbould be founded 
rigorously on axioms relating to space, and should not be con- 
fused by the use of algebraic symbols. 

Our attention to-day has l)een necessarily confined to the con- 
Algebra uDd sideration of a rational way of treating Arith- 
o™™8'^- raetlc, the one department of mathematics with 
which, in a school, the teacher is first confronted. But Ibe 
same general design should be in the mind of (be t 



UiTough Geometry, Algebra, Trigonometry, the Calculus, and 
aU the later stages of maitlieniatical teaching. Wliile con- 
Btantly Icatmg the success of bis pupils by requiring problems 
to be worked, ho will nevertheless feel that the solution of 
problems is not the main object of this part of bis school dis- 
cipline, but rather the insight into the meaning of procesaea, 
and the training in logic. If Algebra and Geometry do not 
make Ibe student a clearer and more accurate and more con> 
secutive thinker, they are worth nothing. And in the new 
revolt against the long supremacy of Eucliil, as represented in 
the Syllabus of the ' ' Association for the Improvement of Geo- 
metrical Teaching," the one danger we have to fear is that the 
demonstrative exercises will bo cut up into portions loo small to 
give tile needful training in continuity of thought. Euclid, 
with all his faults, obliges the learner to keep his mind fixed 
not only on the separate truths, but also on the links by which 
a long succession of such truths are held together. It ia well 
to simplify the science of geometry, and to arrange— as the 
authors of the Syllabus have done— its various theorems in a 
truer order. But since it is not geometry, but the mental ei- 
erciso required iu understanding geometry, which the student 
most wanK to acquire, a system of teaching which challenged 
less of fixed attention and substituted shorter processes for long 
would possibly prove rather a loss than a gain. 

"We return finally to the fundamental reason for teaching 
mathematics at all either lo boys or men. Is it The true 
because the doctrines of number and of magni- ^u^maH- 
tude are in themselves so valuable, or stand in any t^' teaching, 
visible relation lo the subjects with which we have to deal most 
in after life? Assuredly not. But it is liecause a certain kind 
of mental esercise, of unquestioned service in connection with 
all conceivable subjects of thought, is beat to be had in the 
domain of mathematics. Because in that high and serene 
region there is no party spirit, no personal controversy, no com- 
promise, no balancing of probabilities, no painful misgiving 
lest what seems true to-day may prove to he false to-morrow. 



ist, the student moves from step to step, from pre- 
miat! to inference, from the known to the hitherto unknown, 
from antecedent to consequent, with a Qrm and assured tread; 
knowing well that he is in the presence of the highest certitude 
of which the human inidllgence is capahle, and that Lheae are 
Ihe methods by which approximate certitude is attainable in 
other departments of knowledge. No doubt your mere mathe 
maticiau, if there he such a person,— he who expects to find all 
the truth in the world formulated and demoQEtrable in llie 
same way as the truths of mathematics, is a poor creature, or to 
say the least a very incomplete scholar. But he who liaa re- 
ceived no mathematical training, who has never had thai side 
of Ms mind trained which deals with necessary (ruth, and witb 
the rigorous, pitiless logic by which conclusioDS about oirclttfl 
and angles and numbers are airi ved at, is more incompleta at 
he is )ike one who lacks a een^: for him "wisdom at Ol 
trance" is " quite shut out;" tie is destitute of one of the cl 
instruments by which knowledge is attained. 

Nor is it enough to regard mathematical science only In t| 
far-reaching applications to such other snbjecla a 
and physics, or even in its indirect efficacy in strengthening tl 
fjiciilty of ratiocinalion in him who studies it. There Is k 
thing surely in the beauty of the truths themselves. 
the richer— even though we look at them for their oi 
merely — for discussing the subtle harmonies and affluilJes ol 
number and of magnitude, and the wonderful way in whl 
out of a few simple postulates and germinating tnitha the a ~ 
of tnan can gradually unfold a whole system of n 
tiful theorems, expanding into inBnile and unexpected uses ai 
applications. And as we look on Ihem we arc fain lo say as tl 
brother in Comus said of a kind of philosophy which w 
to him, and which perhaps he had lutherto despised, that it te b 

" Not harsh or crabbed as dull tools supp 
But iDusical as Is Apollo's luM, 
And a perprtunl teaat at necitr'd iwooti 
Where no crude aurtelt relsna." 



GEOGRAPHY AND THE LEARNING OF 
FACTS. 



In considering the subject of Qeography we shall do well to 
repeat our former questioii— Why teacfi it at all? object lo be 
What purposes do we hope to serve in including ""^P' '" '"'"■ 
it in our course? We have seen in reference lo the teaching of 
Itmgunges and of mathematics, that although there were two 
distinct purposes to be kept in view,— the practical and useful 
application of thoae studies an the one haod, and the indirect 
mental discipline afforded by them on the other, — in both cases 
the second object was more important than the first. Here, 
however, it is not so. Our niain object in teaching Geography 
is lo have certain facts known, because those facts, however 
learned, have a value of their own. We live in a beautiful and 
interesting world; one marvellously fitted to supply our wants 
and to provide us with enjoyment; and it seems lilting, if we 
would be worthy denizens of such n home, that we should know 
something about it, what it looks like, how big it ^ |g mojni, 
is, what resources it contains, and what sort of '|Jj¥'^*^ 
lives are lived in it. To know these things is the 
lirst thing coBt«mplated in teaching Geography. If there be 
mental eKerclse, and good training in the art of thinking and 
oiwerving to be got out of these studies, they ate the secondary 
not the primary objects which we want to attain. Yet even 
here in the one department of teaching in which mete informa- 
tion, as distinguished from scientific method or intellectual train- 
ing, is relatively of the moat importance, there are as in other 
subjects, right ways and wrong, iuielligent and unintelligent 
The incidental >md indirect effect of leaching on the 
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formatioQ of menial bnbitalsnotio be disregarded; and though 
much of the result we hope to gain belongs lo tlie region of 
Yet parUy as tlie memory only, we shall be all the better for in- 
dtacipiinB. quiring whether there is not also room here tor 
appeal lo the judgment and to the imagination; 'whether, in 
short, Geography may not be a really educational inBtrunient, 
aa well as a mass of facts which have to be mastered and com- 
mitted to memory. 

It is the more important lo tliink tlms about Qeogcaphj; be- 
Oeograpliy cause I have observed that this is the favorite mib- 
l^j^^j ject often with the worst and most mccfaaoical 
Boayio leach, teachers. It is in fact the one subject In wbicli 
the maximum of visible result may be attained with the mini- 
mum of intellectual effort. To give a few namea of places 
and point them out on the map, is the easiest of all leesoos, 
and, what is more to the purpose, it makes a great show when 
It is learned. And when I ask a teacher what is tbe favorite 
subject of pursuit in his school and he answers Geography, and 
afterwards I And lliat what is called Geography merely means 
the knowledge of a number of names, and (he power to identify 
their position on the map, I always draw a very unfavorable 
inference respecting the character of that school as a place of 
intellectual training; for I know that such information may 
have been imparted without the least exertion of educating 
power on the muster's part; and that a good deal 
knowledge may easily co-exist, in the learner's mind, with en 
pletc mental inaction and barrenness. 

Nevertheless, it would of course be wrong to undervalue t 
subject, (1) because, if rightly taught, it may be very st 
ing and helpful to menial development, and (3) because it 9 

better to have it taught wrongly than not taught at all. " 

even information as to the position of places on the globe la 
useful lo everybody; useful especially lo Englishmen, who are 
fortunate enough to be " citizens of no mean city" and to be- 
long to a race which dominates a larger portion of the eorlb'L 
surface, and has more varied and Interesting relations witli d 
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taat parts of this planet, tlian anj other people in ancient or 
modem times. 

Now in considering how we should teach Gec^rapby, we 
may usefully fall back on a. principle we have had -a^^ ^ 
before— that we should begin with what ia known rive at right 
and what is near, and let our knowledge radiate ™*"'™'^' 
from that as a centre until it eoraprchends that which is larger 
and more remote. This principle is specially applicable to the 
present subject. You want of course to give right general notions 
of the surface and configuration of the earth, nnd of the mean- 
ing and use of a map. The beat way to ticgin is to draw a little 
ground-plan of the school-room; and put into it one after an- 
other, as the cliildren watch you and make their suggestions, 
the desks, the tables, and other articles. Train them lo observe 
you as you draw, and to correct you if you put a door into the 
wrong place, or make the tine which represents a desk of dis- 
proportionate length. Then try a map of the surroundings of 
the school room, its playground, the street in which it stands, 
the principal roads near, and put in one after another the church , 
the railway station, a river, a bridge, and other familiar objects, 
at the same time inviting each child to put into the map in its 
proper place his own home. Thu-s they will learn tlie meaning 
and right use of a map, and will feel a good deal of Interest when 
they see it grow before them under your hand as you draw it 
on the t>oard and fill in one detail after another. Without some 
such previous explanation and actual manufacture of a plan 
before the eyes of the children, an ordinary printed map of 
Europe or of (he world is nothing but a colored enigma. 

So a lesson on Home geography (^imathkiaide) ought lo be 
the first in a geographical course. Perhaps you HomeGeo- 
will expect (bat I should be logical, and proceed s™!*?' 
in the same way, next to the general geography of the parish, 
afterwards to that of the county you live in, its physical fea- 
tures, its chief towns and industries, then lo a description of 
England, afterwards to thai of Europe, and finally to a general 
description of the world on which we live. Bui 1 am not pre- 
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pared to push a tlieory— even one which is founded, as this is, 
on a irue principle — to an impracticable and ubsiird exteni. 
We must learn to tbiuk of tlie various parts of knowledge, not 
only in what seemB their natural sequence, but also in the light 
of their relative importance. You cannot measure tiie value of 
geograpbical facta by a formula, or say that their importancu 
diminiahes as the square of the distance. The earliest geo- 
graphical ideas may well be those derived from home and ite 
surroundingsi but these ideas require next to be properly local- 
ized, and shown in relation to the size and form of the world 
itself. A good way of doing (his is first to help the children 
to refer the map of the school and its surroundings to an ord- 
nttnee niapof the parish or division of the county; then to mark 
this larger division on a map of England, afterwards to show 
England on a map of Europe, and then identify it on a globe. 
Thua by degrees you establish a sense of proportion, and help 
the child to see his bearings, so to speak, and the place he 
occupies in the universe. And this done, it is well to proceed 
at once, by the help of a globe, to give some very goieral 
notion of the shape and size of the earth, the distribatioii of 
land and water, the four cardinal points, and the meaning of 
the simpler geographical terms. 

To make these lessons intelligible you will need pictures ot 
LesaoDBon diagrams, Or better still, you will mould before 
eartb and the class, in sand or soft clay, a rough representa- 
tion of a range of mountains, or a group of moun- 
tains and valleytj, and will then show how water 
from the gladers or springs, and sometimes tumbles over steep 
rocks, and finds its way down the sides, and so forms a 
a lake. You will draw out from them that a river will be 
rapid in a sleep valley, more sluggish when it flows through 
flat country: diat it will iticreosc in size as it 
ceives affluents, and that the wide opeoings by wliich it enters 
the sea are often convenient places for the formation of harliorB 
and for commercial stations, but that sometimes it caimot find 
course, and is peat up between hUls and rocks. Then you 
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will explain the points of the compass, not oE course in the way 
which some teachers adopt, of refemog everything to a wall 
map, so that when you ask ciiildren \f\ point lo the North, they 
point up to the ceiling; but by leading them to know the actual 
betiringB of their own Hcho<)(-room and (he aurrounding streets 
and huildings. This may be done most easily by inviting them 
lo alep out with you at IS o'clock on a sunny day, and mark 
in the playground the line which the shadow of an upright 
atick projects. It Is not a bad plan to have this line painted 
on a part of the floor of the school-room, so that the points of 
the compass shall be distinctly known, and every time N. 8. E. 
or W. is mentioned the scholars flhall be required to XKiint to it. 
Tou will do well to have in the school a mariner's compaas, 
and to draw attention (1) to the immense importance, especially 
to sailors, of knowing their bearings at times when neither sun 
nor stars are visible to indicate them; and (2) to the wonderful 
fact of the tendency of the magnetic needle always to point one 
way — a fact as you know wholly unique in the whole range of 
physical science, in itself inesplicable, and at the same time 
most curiouslyadapted to solve one practical problem in naviga- 
tion, which as far as we know is absolutely insoluble by all the 
manifold resources of science In other directions. 

These elementary lessons on the size and general conforma- 
tion of the earth may at first include an esplana- Qj^g^ ^^ 
(ion of the equator and (he poles, and of the fact eeoin^iil- 
that the sun, though seen by us always to the °^ '"^■ 
Bou(h at noon, is seen by people on the equator over their beads, 
and by people living south of the equat<ir (o the north of them 
at Uiat hour. But it Is not at this stage expedient to include 
any details about meridiaa'i, or the raeasuremenl of latitude and 
longitude by degrees. Afterwards it seems beat to proceed at 
once to the general geography of England, with especial refer- 
ence to the county in which the scholar lives, to its Ijoundaries, 
its hills and rivers and principal towns. Nest in order should 
come a general description of the chief countries of Europe 
and of the chief British Colonies; afterwards the geography of 
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Scotland and Ireland in detail, and then latitude and longitude 
and as much else in the way of descriptive geography as you 
have time to give. In French BchooU, little manuals of what 
we should call County Geography are in extensive ase. There 
is one for each Department; but a lAtle prefatory chapter about 
Uie size and shape of the world, (he poinla of tbe compass, and 
the position of France npon the globe, fonnB a common intro- 
duction to all the manuals alike. There is a map of the De- 
partment; an account of its name, m?Ji, limits, aii^, it^ chief 
IndustricB and geological fonnalion, its natural productions, the 
famous men it has produced, its historic associations, and a 
great number of details, adraioistrative, statistical, commercial; 
besides engravings of tbe cathedral of tbc ehef-timi, and of any 
buildings, monumentH, or scenes for which the Department is 
famed. The French child ia generally cspecled to master this 
little manual of the part of the country In which be lives before 
he is asked to learn topographical details about more distani 
places. 

So much for the order which seems, on tbe whole. 
No ecessarv "^'itsonable for tbe leaching of geographical ft 
BouuenoBof Tou will not expect this order to be preserved 
or impOT- ^^^ books, and there is no subject in which it is 
ta^einthla more necessary for you to emancipate yourselves 
from tbe domination of text-books, and to ammge 
your facts for yourselves. For in Reading and Writing there 
is at least a sequence of difficulty; in Gmmmar and Arithmetic 
a philosophical sequence; and in History tbe sequence of 
chronology. But in Geography there is no sequence at all. 
Except hy accident or association, there is do one topographical 
fact which is more important thim any other, or which con 
claim to bo learned earlier. To every man his own home and 
his own work make tbe centre of tbe world; and the val 
him of all information about the rest of tbe world ia e 
relative. It is not absolute. Tet textbooks, after all, ( 
recogni7.e thin, and are bouud to give in equal detail facts, ac 
of which, from this point of view, are important and a 
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Important. The compilers of such books must nrrange their 
fads In a certain order so as lo he easy of reference. So they 
are faia to begin with Europe, then to take Asia, then Africa, 
then Amoiica, and &ial1y Australia; nnd in the hands of a 
mere routine teacher, the putient school-boy. — " for Bufleraace 
is the baiige of all his tribe," — is forced to learn a good deal 
about Denmark and the Caucasus, about the Burrampooter and 
the Lake Nyanza, Ijefore he knows anything of New York or 
of our colonies. 

It is therefore essential that the teacher should exercise his 
owTi choice and judgment in respect to the order ^^ teacher 
of importance and of usefulness in which geo- to fashion bb 
graphical facts are related, and therefore to the """ ° "'' 
order in which they should he taught. That order will not be 
always the same. At this moment the geography of the 8. E. 
of Europe and the N. W. border of India is more useful to us 
than the geography of the Spanish peninsula. At the begin- 
ning of the present century it was otherwise. You have to ask 
yourselves not only what are the facts Uj which the books and 
the examiners assign prominence; but what are the facL** which 
il behoves a well-instructed and intelligent person lo know, A 
great many names and statistics are learned by schoolboys 
which no educated person is ejcpccled to know, or would care 
to remember if he did. To some extent this is inevitable; but 
there would not be so large a discrepancy between the sort of 
knowledge a school-boy has from his lesson-book, and Qie sort 
of knowledge of which you yourself feel most the need when 
you mingle in society, or read a piece of contemporary history, 
if teachers thought of lener of the occasions on which geograph- 
ical knowledge is wanted and the tiscs to which it has to be 

I will add some miscellaneous suggestions about geographical 



Take care to have a globe always at hand lo correct the 
erroneous impressions which are always produce*! by flat niaps, 
because Ihej are plane ceprcseutjitious of parla of a spliericiil 
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surface, and because they arc almoot ncccsaarily on very dif- 
TTseofa fcreot scales. A map of England li&ngs byUw 

Kiobo, aifle of onn representing Europe, and ia generally 

quite as large, and tbere is no way of rectitying the unpression 
except by showing the position and relative sizes of both on the 
globe. The old globes in stands are far less useful than port- 
able globes. I need hardly say that a celestial globe is utterly 
misleading. Use the globe aliso to show how the eun conies on 
to the meridian of different places in succession at different 
times; and from the fact thai the earth revolves round il^ axis in 
84 hours, deduce a rough general rule for determining the times 
at different places, according to the number of degrees of 
longitude. For example you point out that in onr Lat., 51j N., 
the value of a degree of longitude is to thai of a degree of 
longitude on the great circle of the equator as 87 lo 80. Say 
npproxiinately then that as the great circle aa well as ail the 
parallels of latitude are divided into 860 degrees, and as the 
earth revolves In 24 hours, 15 degrees on any parallel represents 
an hour's difference of time; but 10° on the equator moan ^ 
of a cu'cumference of 34000 miles: hence on the equator 1000 
miles E. or W. represent a difference of one hour in time, 
in our latitude we may reckon that about 6IK) miles E. a 
represent an hour; and that thus a telegram from Cons 
nople which is about 80 degrees to our B. or about 1300 k 
and which has the sun on its meridian two hours before a 
may be delivered in London apparently at an earlier hour than 
that at which it is transmitted. At this moment, e.g. it is 9 
o'clock here, it ia 4 at Constantinople, and it is quite concelvabli.- 
that a message transmitted thence and dated 4 p.m. might reach 
us by 8. 

Call attention In every case to the scale of a map, and give 
Judging di9- exercises in judging approximate distances. Show 
*"'™*- e.g. in a map of England what number of miles is 

represented by tiie length and breadth of the sheet respectively. 
and lead the scholars tri exercise themselves in delermlnlng the 
approximate dislanccii iwiweon towna or otbaj' pl&c^ ~ ~ 
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f oshiornDg f or jouraelf a map, auch as hasbeeu described, of the 
parish or district in whicli the school is situflied, seek to enlist 
the services of the children themselves; and invile Ihem lo sug- 
gest other objects or places, and when they make a copy of it, 
require each scholar to put into position and to mark specially 
the site of neighboring buildings, aa well as of the school, and 
Uieir proper distances. 

Do not rely wholly on maps with names printed on Ihem. 
The habit of setting children to look vaguely for -j^ use of 
a place on the map, which merely means looking Maps, 
for a certain printed word, is very useless. Nothing is learned 
of the true position of countries by this means. The best maps 
are outline maps on a large scale without names; and best of 
all those which are drawn in outline by the teacher himself on 
- a black-hoard, and filled in item by item, as each new fact is 
elisitcd by questions or descriptions. And do not forget that 
the knowledge of the mere names and positions of places is 
worth tittle or nothing unless the scholar has some interesting 
associations with them. If you are asked to learn the name 
and position of a place per se, the memory refuses and rightly 
refuses to retain it, because it has no organic connection with 
anything else you know or wish to know. The best knowledge 
of mere topography is gained iucidentnlly, in connection with 
reading lessons, witli lessons on history or familiar objects, with 
the tmcing of imaginary voyages and travels. The map should 
be always nt-hand, and when referred to in order to identify a 
place, of which you are learning something else thnn its mere 
geographical position, is seen lo serve a useful purpose and 
helps to impress a fact on the memory. Indeed every lime a 
map is referred to for such a purpose, something is done to im- 
press geographicid facts on the eye. And this itself is a useful 

Connect from the first Physical geography with that wliich 
is called Political. By tlie former of course is pbyalcal 
meant the geography of the world as it would O^erapliy. 
have been if man had never lived on it; liy Ihe latter, is meanl 
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all those facts which are the result of man's residence on the 
earlh. But llie second closa of facts is nearly always to be 
accounted for by a study of the first. The earth la wonder- 
fully designed for human habitation. It is oiir gTanary, our 
vineyard, our lordly pkasiiro-liouse. In some parts nature is 
bountiful, in others penurious; over some she sheda beauty, {( 
Others she oSer» material prosperity: at one place she ludi 
treasure, at another xlie spreads it ou Hie surface. In 
places sbe invites neighboring peoples to intercourse, in o 
she erects impenetrable barriers between them; in some 8 
lures the inhabitants to peaceful prosaic industry, 
terrifies them by displays of awful and inexplicable fore 
And even of those regions which she seems not t 
signed for our use— the torrid desert, the lonely rt>cfcy moun- 
tains, and Ibe mysterious ice-bound regions of the poles, may 
we not truly say, that they too are part of the bountiful pro- 
rlsion she has made for oiu' many-sided wants? For Uiey im- 
press and exalt our imagination, they minister to our sense of 
beauty; and yet at the same time they humble our pride, and 
make us feci that there is something more in the world thso ts 
immediately and easily intelligible ^a us. They give us In 
short a sense of the mystery, tliu vastness and tlic siunptuom- 
ness of the world, mhich is very necessary for a right eslimate 

Aud with such considerations before us we see how curiously 
ItGiufluenoe ^^ mciie physical conditions in which man is 
on national placed determine bis habits, tlie life he leads, the 
''^"™''''*'' kind of societies he forms, the character and the 
history of different races. You (binlt of our own fair island — 
" this precious stone set in the silver sea" — you turn the globe 
into the position in which England is at tlie lop and in the 
centre, and you sec how advantageously she is placed, in the 
middle of the bemispbere of laud, near enough to partake of 
all the advantages of Western Europe, but far enough offi to 
encourage in her people the sense of independence: with Iter^ 
extensive coasts, her excellent harlnrs, her hardy yet ti 



climate— a climate of which Charles 11. said that it allowed 
men to go about their work with less interruption and on 
a grealer number of days than in any other country in the 
world; and you cannot dissociate the thought of our insular 
position, our climate and resourcea, from tlie character and 
history of our people. Take Holland as another example. Il 
is low, flat, moist; hence suited for pasture rather than tillage; 
hence favorable for the rearing of cattle, for butter and for 
cheese; and because so low iJiat the encroachments of the sea 
can only be prevented by enormous anil costly dykes, and by 
incessant watehfulness, its inhabitants are distingul^ed by 
foresight and endurance, by thrift and industry; and because 
for these reasons the scenery is flat, dull, and uninspiring, the 
inhabitants are not distinguished by the wealth of their im- 
agination or the splendor of their literature. 

Look again nl the vast alluvial plains watered by the Nile, the 
Euphrates, the Indus, and the Yellow River. The „, ___„ 
soil IS nch, the wants of tJie people few, the induce- of the effect 
ment to exertion small. There you have found in con^fons <m 
all ages of the world a teeming population, agrl- nBti™al bis- 
cultural and stationary, attached to the soil, con- 
servative in habits of thought, easily subjugated and kept in 
subjection; and there have been appropriately placed the great 
despotic monarchies. On the other hand, look at small mari- 
time states like ancient Phcenicia, Greece, and Italy, separated 
by ridges of hills, inhabited by little communitiea, isolated, yet 
compelled sometimes to fight for their liberty; hence jealous of 
each other, and hence selt-ussertiug, their history full of records 
of intestine dlrisions, and of hemic struggles for liberqr. Here 
you cannot fail to see a connection between the free vigorous 
life of early Rome and of the Etruscan and Greek republics, 
and the physical conditions under which the people lived. 

Or contrast with the great communities which have formed 
the Egyptian, the Assyrian, and the Chinese Empires, the stale 
of the people on the Great Tartar sfeppcs where herbage is 
scanty, where a settled habitation is almost impossible, and 
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where nomndlc, and therefore reatlefa, wU(], suspicious, aud 
warlike races find an iippropristt bomc. In like manner 70U 
may trace the influence of climate in some counlries \ij the 
way in which it enervates the laborer, and in others by the way 
in which it impels liim to cscrtion and calls out his hij^ei 
qualitiea. You may even aee how the aspects of nature aSecti 
the national character In mimy places: for where physical 
nomena are equable and uniform as in lemperale climatee, 
. man has learned how to control nature, you find often a 
lute self-reliant people, proud of their strength and encouraged 
lo use it; hut in regions Bubjeet to frequent earthquakes and 
convulsions, where Che aspects of nature are formidable, and 
its phenomena on too vast a scale lo be subject to hi 
trol, you will often tind a timorous superstitious people, 
out enterprise or any of tlint cheerful hope which ani 
intrepid discoveries and great iovenlions. 

I must not slay now to pursue this line of inquiry, 
of you who would like to see how fertile such researches are, 
will do well to read tiie second chapter of Buckle, " on the in- 
fluence eiereised by physical laws over the organization of 
society and the character of individuals," aud in that chapter 
you will find, amidst much which is crude and speculative, and 
a few tmverified and hasty general isuitions. many valuable 
truths and suggestive hints. In Mr, Grove's excellent Hn]( 
book on Geography you will find similar material. But I 
you to feel that phyrical geography is Ihe basis of all tme 
graphical teaching; that here, as in other subjects, it is 
only the details which are of value, but also the tie that bini 
them together, and that all mere topography— alt politicnl 
administration and commercial geoin^phy must ultimately con- 
nect itself with a right underalnnding of such wallers as soil, 
climate, shape, size, geology, and natural resources. An ac- 
quaintance with geology U especially helpful in making physi- 
cal geography understood. A teacher who is skilled in this 
subject, and can make a right use of the comparison bel 
a geological map and an ordinary map of the samo count 
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will give new meaning U> his lessons; will be able to say. e.g., 
how the presence of chulk or sandstone may be recognized by 
the contour of the bills. 

Another Idnd of tie by whitJi mere geogrtiphical facts may 
be bound together is the historical. Associate Historical 
therefore, as often as poaaible. the description of asaoctatlons. 
places with the memory of events which have happened in 
them. "The man," saya Johnson, "is little to be envied 
whose patriotism would not gaiii force on the plains of Mara- 
thon, or whose piety would not grow warmer among Ihe ruina 
of lona," Association between the configuration of a region, 
and a great event that has happened in il, is a great help to the 
recoUection both of history and geography too. Nobody can 
read Livy'a account of Hannibal's passage over the Alps, 
Macaulny's siege of Londonderry, Mr. Carlyle's account of 
Frederick the Oreat's campaign in Bilesia, or of Cromwell's 
battle at Dunbar, without seeing a new meaning in geographi- 
cal study. And if in the neighborhood of your school there 
is any spot or building rendered illustrious by its association 
with historical events, seek as far as you can to explain that 
assodation, and give iulereat to it. 

As to maps, the use of which Ls so obvloiie Ihnt they need no 
recommendation from me, I have only tour ob- 
servations to make: (1) That they an 
value after your descriptive lesson has been given than before; 
(S) Tbat pupils should not always draw the whole maps as 
given in the books, but parts of them — say the south coast of 
England, or the coun^ of Yorkshire— just so much of the 
map as is necessary lo tUustnkto or tix tbc particular lesson you 
have given, such a map being often on a larger scale than tbat 
in the atlas; (S) That a physical map, one which merely repre- 
sents the course of water, the position of coal, the prevalence 
of pasture land, or some one special fact, is often valuable; 
and (4) Tliat it is never well lo permit coloring or ornamenta- 
tion of any kind until the outline lias been carefully examined 
uH(l found to be correct. 
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Fiirtbcr, tUe skilled teacher of geogmphy ought to culcivit 
Power of *" '"™sf'^ •'■c power of vivid and pict 

iBTbaide- vcrtiid descripUoDS of tlie aspect and coe 

^ ""' any coimlry lie Ms seen. You can only acqi 
this power by caring about such delails. It is well known 
Arnold's lessons lo his Sixth Form on history, when he vri 
reading Livy or the Anabaeit. were wonderfully vivified 
his al rikln g dosciiptions of Qie country in which the ( 
took place. When he travelled, he kept bis eyes alwajs 
and it is remarkable how often in his letters to old pupils, 
had gone to some distant country, he wrote to them hinting at 
the kind of things which an observant man would do well to 
look for, and asking for the result of such observation for hit 
own information and enjoyment. Here is pail of such a li 
written to Mr. Gcll, who had gone to reside In Tasmania: 
hope you journalize largely. Every tree, plant, stone, 
living thing is strange to ub in Europe, and capable of afford- 
ing interest. Will you describe to me the general aspect of the 
country round Hobart Town? To this day I never could meet 
with a description of the common face of the counti; about 
New York or Boston, or Philadelphia, and Iherefore I have no 
distinct ideas of it. Is your country plain or undulating, yoni 
valleys deep or shallow, curving, or with sleep sides- and flat 
bottoms? Are your fields large or small, parted hy hedges (H' 
stone walls, with single trees about them or patchoa of wood 
here and there? Are there many scattered houses, and what 
are they built of— brick, wood, or stone? And what are the 
hills and streants like — ridgea or with waving summils, — with 
plain sides or iodented with coml)s, full of springs or dry, 
what is their geology? I can better fancy the actors 
have a notion of the scene on which they a 

If you want to know how life-like the descriplioii 

country can be made, read the description 
otilescriMive Scott's Anliqiiarj/ ot the SCB in a storm, the 
**°^P^' count of the Western Hebrides in Johnson' ~ 
ney, or Black's Princes of Thule, Mr. Bryce's account of 
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ascent of Mount Ararat, or some of the passagos from Hook- 
er's Himalayan Journals, from Fe/ilis, Pasaa, and ffiaderi, or 
WiUs'fl Wandering! in the High Alps. In this department of 
teaching it is pre-eminently needful that the teacher should 
keep his mind open to the events which are going on around 
him, and Iry to utilize the information which newspapers and 
new books of travel and adventure will famish, Hia own ex- 
perience will also help him lo give vividness to his lessons. 
After a foreign journey he will invite hia cinss lo have a lesson 
on the Bhine, on tLe aspect of tlie mediaeval towns of Belgium 
or North Italy, on an Alpine ascent, on the EngllMh Cathedrals, 
or the English Lakes. Photographs and pictures from illus- 
trated journals will all help to give reality to the impressions 
you want to coovey. 

Do not complain of all this as desultory and unscienliSc. 
Remember that this is the one subjpct in which you are least 
bound to preserve any predetermined order, and in which mis- 
cellaneous lessons, provided they are vivid and interesting, are 
quite legitimate, and serve the intended purpose well. That 
purpose is to increase the scholars' interest in the world in 
which they live, to awaken their observant faculties, and to 
help them to recognize the orilcr, the wealth and beauty of the 
visible universe. If you do not do this, Oeography is a very 
barren subject, even though your scholar knows with impar- 
tial exactness the populations, and the latitude and longitude 
of all the capital cities in the two hemispheres, and the names 
and lengths of all the rivers in the world. But if you do this, 
you may be well content with almost any portion of the sub- 
ject which is thoroughly mastered. For he who has been led 
even by accident, or the course of your special experience, to 
examine one or two cotmtries, to get a menial picture of their 
physical characteristics, and to see how those characteristics 
affect the situation of the towns, the nature of the products, 
and of the trade, the employments, the government, and even 
the idiosyncrasies and the history of the iDhabitnnts, will have 
In his mind a typical example of the way in which geography 



mglit to be studied, nnd will— us the reading and expensnce 
of oflfiT-life cause him lo be interested one bj one in olber 
countries— know better how to obtain hh iufonuaiJOD and tn 
make a right uae of it. 

Although ail these coiisiderations point lo the necessity ol 
oral IcsaoQS, I am for from eaying tlial yoa should be content 
with the somewhat vague nnd miscellaueouE imprcsaons which 
such leaching, if relied upon alone, is apt lo leave. Test- 
books, catalogues, tables, statistical Etntemenia, and memoiy- 
work haye their value, and must be resorted to by aU wl 
wish to give deflniteness to such lessons. But the time to 
them is after the oral teaching, not before it or instead of It. 

Gleography is a good type of that class of subject which 
^^ its chief value as information useful in itself, and 

which has comparatively few ramifications into 
other regions of acquirement or of int^Ueclual life. There it 
a large mass of serviceable knowledge which does not come 
■within the ordinary range of school subjects, and which yet ■ 
school might help to impart— knowledge about the substances 
we see and handle, about the objects around ua, about the 
things wliicb are going on In the world. We must not. In our 
zeal for those parts of instruction which are specially educa- 
tive, lose sight of the value of even empirical instruction about 
these things. To impart facts is not a teacher's highest bud- 
nesa, but it is a substantial part of his business. It is so, not 
merely because it is disgraceful for a pci'son to be ill-infonned 
about common things. It is pitiable to measure the worth of 
any knowledge merely by the degree in which it is a credit lo 
gain it, or a discredit to be without it. The beat reasons for 
seeking to give to your pupils a good basis of facts are that the 
possession of them is very useful; that all future scientific gen- 
eralization presupposes iliem; that they furnish patmlvm for 
the thought and the imagination; and generally that life is rich 
and interesting in proportion to the number of things we koow 
and care about. 



I 



ObJKvt-lvasona. 



So at every part of a school course provision should be made 
for instruction in matters of fact nhich lie outsiilc the domain 
of the regular book-subjecta. Wlial w known in the Gemutn 
schools as Natiir-kaTUle and Erd-kitnde fulfils tills description 
most nearly. But both tenna are restricted as to the class of 
topics they iuelude. The informution or useful knowledge, 
now in view, can perhaps be best described by the hyhird 
term Pbel4ore. It has, no doubt, a definite educational pur- 
pose, and may help to develop fiuzulty in a. useful way. But 
its main object is to supply facts, to excite an intelligent in- 
terest in the common objects and phenomena which smroimd 
the scholurs to-teach them how to see itnd to handle, and to 
draw simple inferences from what the senses tell them, and 
to prepare the way tor the later and more regular study of 

In Infant Schools this aim is accomplished by means of what 
are called Object lesgous. A teacher tiikes a piece object-ies- 
of Coal in Ids hand and asks the children what it """■ 
is. He asks them to look at it, and tell him what they can see, 
that it is black and shiny; lo handle it, and to find out that it 
is hard, that parts of it are easily rubbed off, and that it is of a 
certain weight. He asks what would happen if he put it into 
tlic fire, and he finds that they can tell him not only tliat it 
Jiums, but that there is a gaseous flame at first, afterwards a 
duller burning, and finally nothing left but cinder>!. He 
makes them teli its familiar uses. Then he asks if Lhey would 
like to know something more about it, and he proceeds to show 
!i picture of a coal-mine, to describe the gloom, the heat of the 
pil, the mode of getting down to it and out of it, and the dan- 
gers to which miners are exposed. He tells them how many 
ages ago all this coal was vegetable matter; he produces a 
piece of coal, which he has chosen because its fossil character 
is well marked; be lets the children look at and handle it, and 
then he shows pictures of Ihe various trees and planW which 
formed the mdlcria! of which coal is formeti. And at the end 
his black Ihwl'iI pvesenls a siunmiiry of the Jcsson, showing in 
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BUCccBsion the qualities, tlie uses, and the biatorjr of co*l, ud 
the mode of procuring ii. 

Ail tbia is well, and in lite hands of a good teacfaer ftiUUi 
Their short- valuable purposes. It lias in it some of tbe da- 
comingB. nicteristica we have iiiBisled on for alt good 
ing. Pot it Idndlea the iulercst of children hy dealing at fliw 
with what is fair); within the range of tlieir own experieuic. 
and jct twfore it ia flnishud it carries tbem inlo a 
distincUy beyond that range. It la well calculated 
cutiodtj and to Btimulate the obaeiriug and Inquiring facullj. 
But, then, like so many otber good things, it ia apt lo de^ea 
eral£. Pealalozzi, David Slow, and the Mayos have laid down 
ruIeB; model lessons have been published, and accordingly il b 
mj lot to heat a number of Eo-called object leasous, which bk 
very barren of any useful result whatever. Because Dr. Hajo'a 
book on object lessons gives a list of Ihe qualities of glaw— 
Brittle, Traiigparent, ffard. Fusible, U^ful, laeUutie, etc, one 
1b doomed to hear one object after another treated in exactly 
the same way, and to sec it solemnly recorded on a board tbai 
a cow Is graminivorous, or that an orange Is opaque. Tbe 
black-board exercise is a great stumbling-block to unskilful 
teachers. They arc told beforehand at Ibe Trainmg Colleges 
that it should present at the end of the lesson a complete sum- 
mary, arranged under heads, of all that the lesson contains, and 
80 they euhibit Ihrougbout the lesson a much greater am 
lo gel the matter on to the l)oard than to get it 
standing of the scholars. Moreover, lessons of this kind 
apt to be desultory and unconnected, and to be given at ii 
lar intervals. And altbough they occur in the Infant Scboob 
with marked adviintage under tbe name of "object lessons," 
they are often discontinued altogether fur the whole of tbe in- 
terval between the Infant School and the time wben the regu- 
lar teaching of Science begins. 

But through all that interval some conversational lessoDS on 
familiar objects should be regidarly given. They are needed, 
as we have said, parlly to keep up thai habit of observant. 
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terest ia wliat is going on in Uie world, nhich the Infant 
Sciool tries to convey, and partly to furnish the Subjects tor 
materials for luliire reflection and generalizalion. ^u^'o^^. 
Tile subjects ayailable for this purpose are in- Ove lessons. 
numerable; it will suffice here tfl indicate a few of tliom: 

(a) Coannan mibatanceasiass. iron, coal, sUk, money. 

(b) Niiturai Hittors—ttmte. floners, animals, wood. 

(c) Food and how In produce if— wheat, wlnu, oil. meat, honef . 
' tan^facturee—g^aBR, steel, cloth, pottery. 
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if) Forim of human emploament—taroie, vlueyarda, lite in a tactory, 
a mine, a military station, a Etudlo. 

(g) Cotulruclion of simple mooftinei— a hinge, a knife, a lock, a watch, 
a pump, a gm meter, a polley. 

(A) lacideuia of (rauel— a voy^e, a mountain ascent, a polar eipedi- 
Uon, a shipwreck. 

(0 Loail events— a (amine, harvest^ an exhibition, a lestiTal, the con- 
ttmction of a oev raQway. 

(fe) Events in Nalianal and Uunicipai l^e~tha opening of Parlia^ 
meat, a general Election, the AssizBs, 
; (0 Svildings and puUtc monumsn to— their archHecture and thdr 

I am far from wisliing to assiga a prominent pUce in a 
school-course to miscellaneous topics like these. But some 
room should be reeerred for them in your programme. One 
Lalf-Lour'a lesson in the week will suffice, and if your assist- 
ants are encouraged to take their turaa hi preparing lessons on 
subjects with which Ihey are specially conversant, and will 
carefully preserve their notes, with a record of the day on 
which the lesson was given, you will find many incidental ad- 
vantages accrue both to them and to the school. 

In fonniug a plan for such a course tor a term you will do 
well, without making it so inela-stic as lo exclude _ ,. ,> 
, . . , . , They should 

any inleresting topic which may unexpectedly bavenilen- 
arise, to have in view that most of the lessons of Sm jj^^^ 
this kind ought lo serve as helps and preliminaries sdentlflc pui^ 
to the ultimate teaching of science, and should 
therefore be given hi a pre -determined order, and with distinct 
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refereoce (o the Tpgulor kistniclion in science which is uirmded 
to be taken up hereafter. The scientific spirit and the sdentifii: 
method should be present, but should not be obtruded. 
tiflc nomenclature should be sparingly used, and then only wl 
the need for it has become apparent. It is well that chikbco 
should be nutdc, even in the lowest classes, ia Hunk about the 
formation of a glacier, the boiling of water, or the making of 
iron inln steel. But each BCpanile fact of this sort should bj 
uirrelated with some other which is like it, so that an clcnvn- 
latj perception at least ma; be gained of the nature of phjndcal 

Be careful to consider beforehand how much can be reason* 
Theyahould ^'^}f laught in the thirty or forty minutes you 
have unity, ^^j, j^ devote to the lesson. The great fault tA 
most of these lessons is that they attempt too much. Consider 
well that you have need at the end of each division of the sub- 
ject to recapitulate very carefully, and to make sure that you 
have been followed; and thai certain facts must be accentuaied 
by repetition and by writing. Do not let any one lesson coo- 
tnin a greater number of new txuths or thoughts than can be 
fairly grasped and remembered in one short effort; or than cau 
be BO fitted together as to leave on the mind a sense of osity and 
completcnc^. 

Let your black-board summary grow up tmder your band as 
TJm ot a the lesson proceeds, and use it rather for record- 

block-board. ij,g j-qu^ principal couclusions, at the end of each 
division of your subject, than as a promise, — or menace, — be- 
forehand of what you are going lo do. I have often heard lit- 
tle collective lessons, ia which the teacher says "now we are 
going to speak of the 'qualities;' " and then the word "quali- 
ties" is gravely written down on the Ixiard; and one by one 
various adjectives are evolved and written underneath il. All 
this chills and repels the child and destroys his Interest in the 
lesson. He does not care about "qualiiics," He is not pre- 
pared to enter with you into an investigation of the qualities at 
a thing which at present he knows and cures little o 



about. But if you will first intereal him in the thing and make 
him con; about it; then discii.^ io succession its various parla, 
attributes and uses; there ia no harm afterwards in I'ecalling 
whnt has been learned, and sajing "We have in fact all this 
while been finding out tltc qualities of this tliiog; and we will 
write them down." But it is not at ail necessary lo enumerate 
all the quBlitles of each object as it comes under review. When 
this is done, the lessons on objects soon become monotonous 
and very wearisome. Each object has some one quality which 
it illustrntes better than another. Thus a clilef characteristic 
. of glass is its trausparency, of ludia-nibber is its elasticity, of 
gold is ils iluctjiity; and in & lesson on each of these objects it 
is well to talcc the opportunity of calling attention to the one 
or two tcchuical terms which the particular object best illus- 

* No single lesson should have many technical or unfamiliar 
terms in it. But every good lesson should at least Technicoj 
introduce the learner to two or three new technical t*!"""- 
words, and make a distinct addition to his vocabulary. Every 
lesson in fact brings to light some name or formula which is 
specially characteristic of the new knowledge you are impart- 
ing, and wiil form a good centre round which recollections will 
cluster and arrange thcmselres after you have done. All such 
characteristic (erms, names and forraulje, should be very dis- 
tinctly written and underlined; special attention shoatd be 
called to them, and recalled at the end of the lesson; and the 
question may be askeil "' What use did we make of this word?" 
Not unfrcquently, too, the half-dozen words which have been 
written down may be usefully copied down to furnish material 
for the full notes that have to lie prepared as home lessons, and 
to serve as a reminder of tlie order in which those notes are to 
be arranged. 

Id thinking out the plan of any such oral lesson, it w very 
necessary to break it up into deflnilc portions, that you may 
know at what points to recapitulate. But it is not necessary to 
reveal the whole of that plan to your scholars. Tour lesson 
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must bave a beginning, a. middle and an end, nnd will be map- 

^j,^,j,^^g^j ped out in your mind willi this view; but there i> 

ofeBcGieason no need to divide it ostentatiously into porCsbefOK- 
In sections. . _ , , . , . . 

hand, and say what you are going ta i 

division of thewibject i» necessary (or jou as part of yourpfr 
of workniiinsblp, but tbe consciousneBs of this division is n 
always helpful to the learner. He Is not concerned with Ihe 
mccbaniam of teaching or with the philosophy of your ml. 
He has to be interested, to be led by ways which he knows not, 
but which you know, and have clearly predetermined. But In 
begin with any display of tbe logical framework of your leseoD 
is lo begin at tbe wrong end. Not ta apeak it profanely, do 
not some of us, — patient hearers in church— feel a little rebelli- 
ous when a preacher announces beforehand hia inteotion W 
divide bis discourse Into three parts, and then to conclude wllb 
an appeal and application. We feel Instinctively that thff 
whole mechanism of flrstiy, secondly, and thirdly, was piThaps 
very useful lo him when marsballing bis own thoughts in bis 
Study beforehand, but that it is no business of ours. We are 
very ready to welcome the factji, the teaching, the reasoning, 
the inspiration, it may be, which be has to give; but tbe more 
be con keep hia homiletlc apparatus in tbe background the 
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To go back for a moment to our main subject and recapitu- 
late. We have had before us DetmpHte Geography, which 
aims at helping learners to realize tbe aspects of nature; Ow«- 
tnerdal Gteography, which concerns itself with manufactures 
and cities, with population and productions', and PAj/tieal 
Geography which seeks for the truths and general laws under- 
lying these mundane phenomena. The first addresses itaclf to 
tiic Imagination, and is tbe most Interesting and attractive. 
The second appeals lo tbe memory, and is the most serviceable 
in tbe intercourse of life. Tbe third alone enlists the aid of 
tbe understanding, and is for this reason the most valuable at 
part of discipliaal education, — the only brnnch of the a 
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in fact which deserves lo rank as scitoce. We are to keep 
these three fonns of geographical teacliiug sepnniicly in view 
and lo take care Uiat each rccdvea lUe consideration which ia 
Sue lo It and no more. 

The recognition of this distinction will not be without ila 
value in conueclion with tlip whole class of information of 
which Geography may serve as a type. I hope hereafter lo say 
something more as to the place which phyeical and inductive 
DCe should hold in a high or complete course of insCructioa. 
Here, however, I must be content to have left on your mind the 
impreasiou that even in the lower department of school lite the 
claims of suph knowledge ought to be distinctly recognized, and 
that they are best recognized by planning out in regular series 
conversational and pictorial lessons on useful and interesting 
facts, and on what the Qermons call Natur-Kunde, but what 

e may more fully describe as the ptienomena of o 
observed and taught in a scientific way. 




History. 



Xni. HISTOET. 



It ia clear that there is 
Pun»«rf tory taught it 




Q which B large part of the His- 
n schools belongs to the region which 
e have designated Faet-loTf; because it ia leamcl 
'™"'"''^" mainly as Information inlereating and acrviceoble 

tn te. But the proportion of lessons in History whicii have a dis- 
Ciplinal, moml, and reflei value as part of education is aome- 
whut lurger thuD in Geography. We sliall all l>e agreed diat 
history is not a mere narration of facts in their chronological 
order; hut that to know it is to know events in their true caita(«, 
and couneclion, to have our judgment eiercised about the 
and wrong of himian actions as well as the sequence of ei 
and to recognize some principles underlying the mere facts. 
"History," says Fuller, "maketb a young man to be 
without either wrinkles or gray hair, privileging him with the 
experience of age without either the infirmities or the incon- 
veniences thereof." But the history that will correspond to this 
description must be something which Car transcends in iU scope 
Qie scanty record of royal allinnces, of wars, and of dynastic 
struggles, which constitute the staple of school texl-booka. 
unsatisfactory is the intellectual result of much of the labor 
spent on leaching history to children, that many authorilies 
great weig;ht advocate the omission of the subject from 
course of school instruction altogether. Herbert Spencer 
" That kind of information whicli in our schools usurpa t&G' 
name of History — the mere tissue of names and dates and dead 
unmeaning events — has a conventional value only: it has not 
the reraoluat bearing on any of our actions, and is of use only 
for the avoidance of those unpleasant criiiflsnis which 
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opinion passes aa its absence," And he proceeda to show that 
the fundamental objection to such maasca of facta ab clijldren 
are often required Xa Icam is that thej are undigested and un. 
organizable, that there is no unity about them, and therefore no 
scientific value In them. Now for my part, I do not think tliis 
D reason for omitting the study of History from a school -courai", 
but simply for inquiring how the facia can be so taught as to 
serve a real educational purpose. 

Nothing is easier tb|in lo begin by denouncing the school- 
books. No doubt they are all more or less unsat- -.^.^t. 
isfaclory. Yel it is dilHcult to know how if they 
honestly fulfil their intended purpose they could be otherwise. 
They must, of courae, be crammed with facts; and as style 
must always bo more or less sacrificed to Hie desire for exces- 
sive condensation, they are seldom very readable or interesting. 
Moreover, since the vfriter of a school-book naturally slrives to 
niuTfile as large a number of authentic facis as his space will 
contain, it is often unavoidable that important and unimportant 
[acta will be recorded with the same amount of elalraration, and 
that thus, ranch which is of little value will be minutely set 
forth. The more systematic text-booba also attempt a classifi- 
cation of the main facts of each reign, under sucli heads as 
" birth and parentage of the sovereign, eminent men, wars," 
etc. Now, although this looks methodical, and is. indeed, very 
helpful to the uUlity of the book considered as a work ot refer- 
ence, It destroys its value as a book to be read. Nobody acquires 
H knowledge of historical facts in this formal way. To begin 
with classiflcation of this kind, is to begin at the wrong end. 
It is only after a geiiend interest haa been awakened in the story 
of the reign, and after some of the important facts Irnve laid 
hold upon the mfnd, that the use for such classification arises, 
or the necessity of it ia felt. 

In spite, however, of these drawbacks, the uae of text-books 
is H necessity. If you would aroid vagueness and leach histnrj' 
methodically. Let the book, however, be treated aa supplc- 
menlary and wholly subordinate to oral lessons, nnd be used for 
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reference and home otudy mainlj, and Uien it falls Into its 
Booki iiaeful, propcr place. But if it be used in class at ail let 
'"bonj^ta " ^ '^^'"^ uloud, esplttined, amplified, commented 
tflorai on, and made vividly iuleresting, before you »■ 

toBcuing. q^jj^ ^^^ of it to be learned as a lesson. Tbea 
by way of giving coaceotratioD and dcflniteness to what you 
have tattght, it is not unreasonable to expect the bore facts ai 
given in your school manual to be got up, copied out and re 
membercd, though not of course to tie learned by heart in tlw 
precise words of the book. 

These two objects (1) To moke history stimulating to t 
XKOdls- imagination, and suggestive lo the thought of lbs 

tinctttims. scholar, and (3) To furnish a good basis of ac- 
curate and well-aiTBnged facts for future use and generalucatioo, 
will be before you. To cure about the first object escluslTelf 
i« to incur Ihe risk of a relapse Into slovenly teaching, and vi 
picturesque impressions. To 1»e satisfied with Ihe second onlj 
is to incur the yet greater risk of turning the most interesting 
and humanizing of all studies into a dull and joylens mncmonio, 
and so of giving your pupil a distaste for History whicli wfU 
lost for life. 

Has it ever recurred lo you to ask how it is that so many of 
Tba BihlB "^ ''^'^ " ""^"^^ clearer knowledge of the history 

a mndfj of of tiie .Tews, than of our own annals? Is it not Iw- 
'""^'^' cause the Bible is in one respect the model of oil 

history? Look at it without reference to its higher claims, 
simply as a piece of narrative. Consider how it is that it con- 
veys to its readers so clear and full a knowledge of Jewish his- 
tory during many i-eniuries. There is, for csample, a period 
of about one thousand years, from Abraham to Beboboiun, and 
how is the history of the time told? We have first the story 
of the patriarch's persona) career. We are led lo undeisiand 
his character and his motives; we see him as the centre of a 
scene In which pastoral life h attractively portrayed, and which 
aftotds us glimpses of the patriarchal government, of life and 
manners, and of the social and domestic conditions of the Ume, 



In Hke manner we scd Isaac and Jacob witli their families and 
their enviroumenta; and then the narrative, disdaining to go into 
details about Ic3!«r matlcrn, expands into a coploua biography 
of Joseph, whose personal history and fortunes make ub incident- 
ally acquainted with Ihe state of Egypt, its governnieiit, its 
political economy, and many tacts of great interest, which, had 
they been tabulated in u booli of outlines, we should not have 
cared to learn. The history then passes oyer a long uneventful 
period of nearly 400 years with scarcely a sentence, and again be- 
comes full and graphic about ihe Exodus and the journey in the 
wilderness, investing even the details of legislation with a special 
interest by connecting them with the person, the character, and 
the private life of the lawgiver, Moses. And thus the stoiy is 
continued, sometimes passing over a long interval of inaclion 
or obscurity with a few words of general dcaeription, or a list 
of names; but fastening here and there on Ihe name of Joshua, 
of Gideon, of Samuel, of Saul, or of David, and narrating the 
history of the times in connectian with the circumstances of his 
life. The current of human events, as it is described in the 
sacred writings, is not like that stream of unifonn breadth 
and depth which test-books seem to describe, and which we see 
often depicted in chronological cbarbj. It rather resembles a 
picturesque river, diversified in its aspect as it glidesalong; now 
feeble and narroiv, now broad and swelling; hemmed in at one 
part of its course by overliaQging rocks, and at another spread- 
ing out into a vast lake; becoming again coutrjcled, or like the 
Arcadian river of Alpheus disappearing altogether from view, 
then reappearing, and yet flowing ceaselessly; now past a fair 
city or a noble castle, and anon through a vast region which is 
flat and comparatively barren; continuous but irregular; pos- 
sessing unity but not uniEormi^; inviting the traveller to glide 
rapidly along at one time, and to linger long and tenderly over 
some memorial ot vanished greatness at another. 

Who does not see that such u narrative precisely corresponds 
to the real picture of a nation's history? In the life of a peo- 
ple there ate always great epochs of change and activity occur- 
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ring at irregular intervals, and so marked and charactnlitic. 
Because It that if they he once understood, all the lesser de- 
Btw^Joi^f^ tails and the intennedi ale- even ta become inielli- 
BxedpoiDia. gible through their means. Moreover, the Scrip 
tural story of the people ot Israel curiously resembles the actual 
knowleilge which even the moat accomplished hiattirical scholnr 
possesses. That it Is adapted to the Deeds and conditions of ihi^ 
human understanding will be evident to any one who will take 
the trouble to recall his own experience, and will remember 
how he has secured one after another certain fixed poinls of 
interest, has grouped round them, little by little, the facts wliich 
he has subsequently acquired, filled up the iDterrals of time 
between them by slow degrees, but to the last baa continued to 
retain hia hold on these fixed poinis, and to refer eveiy new ac- 
quisition to some one or other of them. 

I do not say that it is possible or even desirable thai school- 
books on English History should be made to conform to the 
Bible type in this res])ect. It is not safe to leave to the comfffl- 
ers of such books the task of determining what part Df our ui- 
nals shall be overlooked, and it is quite necessary (hat teacben 
should themselves exercise some discretion in this matteTi 
selecting and adapting their historical lessons according U> Uw 
age and capacity of the children, and to the probable duration 
of their stay at school. But if it be, indeed, certain that cucful 
readers of the Bible obtain a truer msight into the character end 
polity, the manners, progress, and national life of a people tfau 
is to he secured, with the same degree of attention, from a 
modem compendium of English history, the fact is certunlj a 
significant one, and will be found to suggest some important 
practical inferences. 

Of these the most obvious is, that (t is \Ktiet to muter the 
The frent great and eventful periods than to go on contlmi- 
be^^^o^ ously In the way sugge8t«l by the form of a text- 
<tetaii first. book. We said in Geography that there was abao- 
lulely no sequence for mere topographical facts; that no one 
auch fuel had any real priority over another except In so far >• 
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accident ur associatioD rendered It ireful to the learner. Hence 
it was expedient for the teacher to cmancipaite liimself complete- 
ly from the lest-hooks, and lo tL<ach the mere facts of political 
Geography in any order he likod. But in history there is of 
course a natural order, that of chronological Bcquence; and if 
life were long euougb, and if all events and periods were equally 
worth Btudying, this would be the true order of teaching. But 

a matter of fact the order of the rekiive significance and 
value of events is of far more importjince than their chronologi 
cal order, and does not in any way correspond to It. 

How then ebould we begin to teach English Historyf Not 
i-ertainly by plunging at once into the elory of xhe ar« 
Julius Cffisar and the Druids; nor by giving a leBsona. 
I Qumtier of dates to be leamorl , to form a framework for pictures 

mean to paint. 1 should tintt give » short scriei of lessons 
either orally, or from a well-written reading book if I could find 

i, with a view lo make some simple and fundamenliil histori- 
cal ideas intelligible-~a State, a nation, a dynasiff, a irumareh, a 
parUement, legulalion, the adminUlratioTi of jiitlice, iatret, cml 
and foreign, irar. Scholars would thus see what sort of matter 
History had lo do with, and would be prepared to enter on the 
study with more interest. Then a general notion should be 
given of the uumber of centuries over which our History ex- 
fenda. A general ouUine of the period of time to be covered 
is necessary in order that each fact as it is known may be local- 
ized and referred to its due position among other facts. Thus 

ort of Time-map divided into 19 centuries is roughly con- 
Btructcd, on the same principle as that which would lend the 
teacher lo lay down the meridian lines of a geographjod mnp 
before he drew It and filled In all its parts. But as soon a-i this 
ts done the task of seleclion begin::. He is by no means bound 
follow blindly the course prescrilwd by the text-book. On 
the contrary, it will be far better to Sx upon the most character- 
istic periods, to cause them to be aiudiod with fulness and exac^ 
ness, and to reserve the chronicle of the leas notable reigns until 
sfttrwarda. The linieEi ot Egbert, of the Conqueror, of Eliza- 



belh, of the Protectorate, of Aone, and of George III., are 
tumiog-pointa In our Lbtory. Tbc person wbo iindcrEtands 
tliese well is, ns fur ob hiatory is concerned, a well-iuformed 
man, even tbougL be u unuble to repent in due order the list of 
iovereignx, and to tell their relationship to eacb otber. For all 
the higher purposes contemplated in the study, a (horough 
acquaintance with the slate of England in one or two of the 
most eventful periods is of far more value than a superQcial 
knowledge of tlie entire history. The latter may be forgotten. 
There ia no genninaling power in it; it wiU neither grow when 
the pupil carries it with him into the world of books, and of 
news, and of conversation: nor fundab nmterial for reflection 
in solitary hours. But the former serves as a nucleus for future 
acquirement. A learner who has been led to pay special atten- 
tion to one period, and to master all Ua diferentitr, carriee aws; 
with him from school not only a fund of knowledge which will 
bold together and retain its place in the mind, but also right 
notions of what historical invcsligatioo really 1b, and of the 
munncr in which the annals of a period should hereafter be 
studied. In short, it Is by no means necessary that a pupil 
should take witlt him into the world all the facts of a school, 
history, but it is necessary that he should be provided with a, 
taste for historical reading, and with both the power and the 
disposition to study the subject systematically for himself. 
And (his object is far more likely lo he obtained by judiciously 
selecting and dwelling on the prominent epochs than by the 
ordinary routine method. 
A good deal is often said as to the value of chronology, which 

some have called one of the eyes of History. Mr. 

Pearon says dates are to Hisloiy what Ilio multlpll. 
cation table is to Arithnietic. I am not quite prepared to admit 
the analogy in tbiscase. The mulliplication table has two charac- 
teristics; It Is constantly wanted in every sum we work; and every 
fact in it is of equal value. That 1 nines are 68 is jusl as liable 
to be wanted in Arithmetic as the fact that S sisea are 12. 
dates we may safely say that there are many degreea of u 




in them, some being very valuable and others very worth- 
less. And if the principle I have tried ki lay down fs a. true 
one in regard to ihe study of periods of history, that principle 
will lead us to diacriminale between the dates which we may 
wisely take some trouble to retain aa fixed points in the 
memory, and those dates which none but a pedant would value, 
and wliieh even a well -instructed man would not care to remem- 
ber. I may confess to you — though with real deference to the 
Judgment of many who think differently— that I do not see 
much use in knowing the date of an event, without knowing 
something about the event itself. If we learn dates as and when 
wo study the events, the two together hare a meaning and a 
value; but the date itself and apart is of little worth. If we 
examine our own mental history a little we shall find that such 
chronology as we thoroughly know and has become part of our 
permanent possessions connects itself with prominent and inler- 
eatjngevents, and has been added to piecemeal as our knowledge 
of history increases. We study a fact, become sensible of Ita 
importanee, and (^n we remember the dale. 

For example, in English History the dales of Julius Ctesar, 
the first Christian mission, Alfred, the Conquest, Dates to be 
John and Magna Cliarta, Edward III. and Chau- J^^ "^ 
car, Henry VIII. and the Reformatioii, Elizabeth known.aotlQ- 
and the Arraadft. the execution of Charles I., the -lepaidaiUy. 
Restoration, the Revolution of 1668, the great year of Minden 
and Quebec, the loss of America, the French Revolution, 
Waterloo, are the fixed centres round which a large part of our 
annals may be said to revolve. 

I know an admirable teacher of History who relies most on 
good oral lessons for teaching this subject; hut p„(.t||^[ 
who has adopted the plan of printing on a card, uHeofthig 
and placing in the hands of every boy, a, list con- 
taining in imld type about twenty of these dates. There is 
thtis a sort of aarie da pass under the eye of the scholar, 
and as each fact is named, it is identtGed with one of the 
dates. Then for an advanced class, there is a larger card. 



which contains some 60 dates in all, tbe original SO being in 
Bomewbat larger type, and the minor or new dales smaUer. In 
the bigticst ctnsa n tliird card is used with about a hundred 
dates, or 50 in addition to those atready known; the whole 
being printed in three kinds of type to mark tlie different de- 
grees of importance in the eyonla. Thus certain fixed land- 
marks are put before the scholarB. As each event is discusGed 
and learned, they associate tht date with It; and as they read 
more of history, tbey cstabliGb fresh hiilting-places, put each 
new fact into ila proper inlervul, and so these intervals become 
smaller and smaller. This seems to me to he the rational 'n 
of learning dates, as adjuncts to our historical knowledge, a> J 
helps in syslemntiziiig and arranging facts which we alrea^>| 
know, not as facts or pieces ot knowledge of any value iB J 




Observe to what absurd devices we ore led when we accept J 
Mnemonic chronology aa a thing to be learned ptr m. 
BVBiraaB oT teacher maps out the celling of a room, ac 

rouoioey- ciates dates with particular portions of a d 
the form of which is supposed to be printed ou the I 
hrain. Another invents a, inemoria tfehnica, in which c 
letters stand for figures. Thus you have the first syllable of a 
sovereign's name, and then a syllable made up of letters repie- 
scntjng the date of his accession. And in some ladies' schools 
I have met with systems of metrical chronology, short rhyi 
couplets so formed that the initial letters either of the altem 
words or of the nouns shall represent tbo years In which t 
facts occurred, e.g. 

" The Eaxon is doomed, a Duke England obtalu 
And the second William asperiUanoygalnB, 
Tyrrers arrow allacka and the Bage acquires swi^, 
Then Adola's offBprioK the men Long ober-" 

In this doggerel the initial consonants in each line give r 
lively the dales 10«6, 1087, 1100, and 1135. You will oba 
the extreme difficulty which hampers the poet in the a 



tion of IiDCH like these; nnd that after all the result is not only 
ulmost iiniiitelllgible. but even fiie names of the tno monarctas 
Henry and Stephen referred lo in the lulter lines are not given. 
It would be ensy to multiply examples of these syBlems of 
artificial memor]', hut to me they all seem oiien to one fatal ob- 
jection. We are establishing with the names of historical per- 
Hounges a number of aaeociations, some absurd, eome unmean- 
ing and all false, and burdening the memory of children ytiih 
something in itself confessedly useless, for the sake of some- 
thing useful supposed lo be embodied in it. We assume that 
the mechanical contrivance will keep the date in the mind, and 
that afterwards the date will remain fixed, and the mere me- 
chsinism drop out of sight allogether. Now experience shows 
that the opposite result happens. Persons who haie been 
taught on these mnemonic systems have often tohl me in later 
life that they have remembered thedoggerel verses, or the queer 
syllables, hut have forgotten the key. So the end has not been 
atlaiaed after all. On the whole therefore I have little faith in 
any device for remembering dates, except becoming interested 
in the events to which the dates relate. 

An obvious inference from the view of historical study here 
presented Is, that Biography is loo much neglected, 
and its value as an adjunct to history too little n 
garded among schoolmasters. Yet every one knows how much 
more attractive is the life of a person than the history of mere 
events. There is a sympathy and a human interest awakened, 
ivhen the career of a trmn is discussed, which can never be ex- 
cited in any other way. The great charm of the Bible history, 
as we have seen, lies in the fact that it is a series of biographies, 
hold together by a thread of narrative, it is true, but deriving 
its main interest from the circumstance that wc sec himian 
fortunes in progress, human passions at work, and real human 
characters, whom we can love, or criticise, or admire. Our 
knowledge of the Bible history is primarily a knowledge of 
. Moses, or David, or Paul, and only iocidentally of the political 
1 social condition of the people among whom they lived. 
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Yet, Uiough incidental only, tliis knowledge ia ver^ real, and 
ia none the less valuable because it is held in the mind bj i'a 
osHocklion with what we know of the cbicf persouBges, and 
their charoclcr and career. A good teacher will therefore do 
well (iceaaiouBllj, when hia scholars are reading the history 
of a given period, to iDttMnipt the regular course, and to select 
eome representative man of the epoch, gather together from ali 
sourcea particulars respecting him, and give two or three special 
lesson!! on bis life. Suppose, for esample. that the life of 
William of Wykeham ia taken to illuatrale tbe reign of Edwi 
III, Let the pupils he led by a brief aketeb to take 
lereat in the man, to follow his fortunes, to estimate his 
ler. Let them see pictures of the buildings which be 
be reminded of Winchester, of Windsor, of New College, Oi- 
ford, and of Saint Cross, and ao get a glirapao of the educa- 
tional machinery, the architecture, and the eocia) habile of the 
period. Let them be directed to books in the library, in which 
anecdotes and illustrative matter may be found. Let them in- 
vestigate the public and political questions with which bis life 
woH associated, and then be desired to prepare a sketch 
as possible, and iti a narrative form, embodying all they hav«i 
learned about Wykeham. 

The result of such an esercise will be found to justify Iha 
lemiplion of the ordinary historical lessons for one 
weeks. A pupil who, in this way, has been directed succes- 
Mvely to the biography of Alfred, of A'Becket, of Chaucer, of 
the Earl of Warwick, of Cecil, of Bacon, of Cvomweil, and of 
Pitt cannot fail to have an extensive acquaintance with the cur. 
rent history of the times in which these men lived; while Ihe 
form in which that knowlBdge ts acquired will be found better 
adapted than any other to retain a permanent hold on his mind. 
In the selection of tbe typical man of each age, the teacher will 
be guided, partly by hia own tastes, and partly by the maierials 
at his command and the books to which he has access. It is 
of more importance thai he should choose some one man In 
whom he is himself interested, and ^ whose biography he 
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the means oC making copions and lifelike in his lessons, than 
that he ghould be guided by any eelection which another could 
make Cor him. 

The materials for such biographical lessona are very abund- 
ant in our language, and may be found with little Eiamples 
, trouble. Our language is rich in admirable mono- at BtuSes in 
graphs, such as Bacon's Henry VII., Lucy Hutcli- "''°e™l''w-- 
inson's Memoir of her Husband, Johnson's Sir Francis Drake, 
Earl Russell's Life of his ancestor Lord Russell, Fox's James 
n., Carlyle'a Cromwell, Southe/H Nelson, John Forater'B Five 
Members, Leslie Stephen's, or Mrs. OHpbant'a Sketches of the 
18th Century, Trevelyan's Life of Macaulay. In Wallon'a ex- 
quisite book of Lives, in Fuller's Worthies, in Macoulay's 
Biographies, in Lord Brougham's Statesmen of the Time of 
George m., in Miss Sfricklaod's Lives of the Queens, and 
Miguel's Mary Queen of Scots, also, abundant material for 
pleasing and graphic pictures of life and manners may 
found. Very often, too, a diligent teacher will find that by 
piecing together the facts slated in two or three diSerent books 
about some one person, he will be able, without difficulty, to 
prepare a short lecture or oral lesson, the preparation and ar- 
rangement of which win be as usefid to himself as it will 
prove beneticial to his pupils. If this practice be occasionally 
adopted, it wiU surprise him to dnd how the facts relating to 
the history of an age will ciuatcr and organize themselves 
round a great man's name, and how systematic the knowledge 
of history will thus become. I have already referred to the 
use of a library for these purposes, and to (he way in which 
after the teacher has given a brief sketch of the life he may set 
his pupils to Gil up that sketeh in writing, with all the particu- 
lars they can gleim from diifereut sources, until tbey have, in 
fact, partly produced the biography themselves. He will after- 
wards require the information thus given to be reproduced by 
the class in a regular form, with the facts arranged chrono- 
logically, or tabulated under various beads, besides an estimate 
of the character of the person whose life has been selected. 
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A veiy interesting series of icssons might Le given on great 
lisaonB on books, their influence on Hiutory, and their yalue 
great writ- (1) as inditntive of the thought aud intellectual 
"*' moveineut of tbe age which produced ihem, nDd I 

(2) BS helping to shape the thought or the policy of the age I 
which succeeded: e.g. 



Bede. 


Spenser. 


Drjdan 


Addison. 


Loneland. 




Hume. 


Burke. 




Bacon. 




Vox. 


Sir P. Sidney. 


MUton. 






Ealelgb. 


Aleemon Eidney. 




Bouthey. 


Hooker. 


Locke. 


JOlmBOB. 





There ia not one of these whose life, with a notice of his moat J 
important books, would not throw much light od the political'] 
history and the social life of the time in which he lived. So » J 
serieB of lessons on great ii 



Boser Bacon, 






Stepbensoa, 



Watt. 



would serve a like purpose. 

Ab another means of giving life and reality to lesson 
HistoricaJ subject, occasional Historical Headings may de- 
readingB. serve a prominent place. The teacher may advan- 
tageously assemble hia class once a week or fortnight, and give 
to them a halfhour's reading from some book which illtistratei 
the period to which the recent historical lessons refer. Bueh 
readings should geoerally be anecdotal and dramatic in their 
character, as it is more necessary that they should deepen and . 
intensify the impression of some one characteristic incident o{J 
the time than merely go over the ground which has been c 
ered by the historical tesiwns. If a teacher in his own private's 
reading keeps his eyes open for passages such as will serve tblff.] 
purpose; if ho will systematically mark them, or make I 
memorandum of the places in which they occur, it will sur-f 
prise him lo find how they will mulliply upon him. Not oi 
in hooks ostcnBihly written as histories, but in many othera \ 
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there will often occur a striking nnd effective passage, which 
will, if well read, be sure to escite interest. 

It would be an endless task to point out ihe pasrogea in Pal- 
grave, Hume, MacBUlay, Fronde, Clarendon, Car- EiB,Qp]ag 
lylc, Freeman, Miss MarUneau, Guizot, or Mr. of historical 
. Knight, which are characterized by special inter- ™" C*- 
est or pictorial beauly, and which, if reatl lo a class that bad 
lieen recently engaged in accumulating the dry detaQs of a 
given period, would be sure to help Ihe imagination, and stimu- 
late the inlellectual aclivily and strengthen the memory of the 
pupils. A teacher's own taste win gener.dly bo a safer guide 
in the niJaptntion of his readings (o his ordinary teaching than 
any formal list which could he set down here. But in mnTdng 
hw selection he need on no account confine himself to grave 
lioofca of history; one of the Paston LettecB, a naif anecdote 
from Froissarl, a gossiping letter of Horace Walpole, a paper 
from the Spectator, nn extract from Evelyn's Diary, a chapter 
of Do Foe's History of the Plague, or even a passage from one 
of honest Pepjs' grotesque confessions, will, if wisely chosen, 
and read at ihe right time, be found to play an important part 
in faslcning the record of some great event on the mind. Nor 
should Ihe stores of o\ir poetical and dramatic literature be 
overloolted. What a freshness and life will be given to Ihe 
dry tionea of an ordinary narrative of the Wars of the Roses, if 
the teacher treats the learners at the end of their tAsli with two 
or three well-selected scenes from Shakespeare's Henry IV. or 
VI. Who would not understand the whole life, costume, oc- 
cupation, and morale of Edward IH.'s contemporaries all the 
better for hearing Chaucer's inimitable description of some of 
the Canterbury Pilgrims, or even a page of Sir John Mando- 
ville's quaint book of Travels? I cannot expect a mere routine 
teacher to take all the trouble I am recommending, httt to all 
who desire to give to English history that place in their pupils' 
affection and interest which it deserves, I would say, Make 
your own miscellaneoua reading tell upon your school lessons. 
This is a good rule in relation lo all subjects. Attention !o it 




o widen the range of illustration at command, and ia \ 
impart vivacity and force lo all the teaching of a Khool. 
In histor; the rule Is especiBlly applicable. Let a tcnclier read 
one or two of Wonisworth's sonnets about the introduction of 
Christianity into England after his class has learned the story 
of Augustine's mission; or Macaulay'a poem on the Spanish 
Armada, when that subject has been studied; or a pungent 
passage from Dryden's Absalom and Achitophel, or BlUton's 
sonnet on Cromwell, or a ballad from Percy's Jteliquet, and the 
advantage of the practice will soon become apparent to him. 
Within the range of such reading also may fairly be included 
good extracts from Ivauboe or Waverley, from the Last of the 
Barona, from Westward Ho, or Henry Esmond. It may be 
said, perhaps, that all this is cot history; that children come lo ^ 
school to learn facts, not Actions, and Chat there is danger otm 
relasing the bonds of intellectual discipline by introducing ii 
the school-room material of so unscholastic a character as 
play of Shakespeare, or a novel of Sir Walter Scott. But taM 
this it may be easily replied that my recommendation only ei- 1 
tends to the contrivances by which school-book work of tl 
ordinary kind la to be suppfemented, not to any device tatM 
Bupctseding it. We are not to use the Imagination aa an alter. % 
native, but as a help to the memory. 

Nevertheless, there is one sense in which poetij cmbodicN 1 
The poetry !» much historical truth as history itself. We 
othiatory. ought lo know, not only what can actually be 
verifled as fact but what has been believed to be fact. That 
BomuluB and Remus were suckled by a wolf, that Agamem- 
non sailed against Troy, that Numa was instructed in OnJ 
art of kingship by the divine Egcria, that Arthur gathered i 
a goodly fellowship of famous knights at the Round Table 1 
at Cacrkon, that William Tell shot at the apple on hisson'^.! 
head, may, or may not, be authentic facts which will BtRlid4 
the test of historic criticism. But they were for a 
lieved to be facts. The belief in their truth helped lo si 
character and the convictions of after-ages. They had thero- 1 
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fore all the force of trullis, and they lieserve study just as mucli 
aa facta which con be historically verified. From Uiis point of 
-view Sophocles is as true and profound as Tbucydides; Shake- 
apeare os true as Bacon, and Chaucer as Froiaaart. Schiller in 
his Wa^.Biatein is as mucL a historian as in his TIdrty Yearn 
War. Thackeray when he wrote Estiumd, after taking pains 
to salurale his own mind with the literature, the manners, and 
the history of the dghlfienlh century, was as true a historian as 
when he prepared his more matter-of-fact critical estimates of 
the lives of Addison and Steele and Ihelr contemporaries. 
When Ben Jonson wrote C'atSine and B^anui, or Shakespeare 
JtUiwi Cmtar and King John, they were historians in even a 
truer sense than if they had sought without the aid of the vivi- 
fying imagination to give a bare narrative of such facts ns 
could stand the test of destructive criticism. Considered as a 
picture of real life, is not Sir Walter Scott's Marmion or Ivan- 
hoe as true a thing as his History of Napoleon? When the 
author wrote the last as mere task-work for the booksellers, he 
very conscientiously consulted his authorities, and sought lo 
produce an orderly and connected narrative. But when he 
wrote Ivanhoe be studied the manners and iucidenla of the age, 
and sought to penetrate his own fancy with a picture of its 
doings, and habits, and modes of thinking. We will not stop 
to inquire which is the more interesting production: that is a 
question which has long been settled. But which, for all prac- 
tical purposes, is the truer book, and the more important con- 
tribution to our history! Surely there h a higher truth than 
the truth of mere detail, and that ia just what the compiler of 
annuls misses, and the man of poetic genius seizes and retains. 
The power 

"To show the verr age and bodyol the time" 

is a rate one; it requires not only knowledge of actual occur- 
rences, but philosophic insight enough to distinguish Itctween 
characteristic and exceptional events, and imagination enough 
lo select and adapt the materials, aad to give unit^ »ud verj 
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dmilitude to tbe whole picture. And it in surely as im- 
porttuit to us, and as helpful to the studies of our pupUs, to 
know what Irapreasion the history of ad age has conveyed lo & 
man of genius, as to know what facls a laborious compiler may 
have collected atiout it.' Do not iet us, then, despise the help 
which poets and even noveliata can afford us in histoiy. Tlity 
appeal, in a way in which no mere hiatorian can, to tlie iin 
agination of cliildrca, and to that love of pictures and of 
dramatic incident, which is so atrong in early youth, it judi 
clously and occasionally used, thej make tbe story ol the 
a more real, living thing, and Ihey may do much 
the interest and pleasure which is fell l)y pupils in historii 

And BO it will be seen that of tie two modes of teaching his- 
tory, that which relies mainly on tbe dry bones of u 
leiVbook and that which seeks to clothe tbsBc 
bones with flesh and Wood, and give to thnra vivid 
""'■'■ and picturesque reality, I greatly prefer the second. 

But we must not l>e iascnsilile to the l&ahn of this method if It 
is pursued alone. It may easily become loose and desultory, it 
is apt simply to awaken interest and animation, without taking 
means to secure thai this interest serves a real educational pur- 
pose. We have before shown that picturesque teaching some- 
times leads tbe pupil to mistake interesting general Impresalonii 
for real knowledge; and worst of all, [bat it encourages him lo 
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may chooEe such cb&ruclers, and m 
tlons as abaiX be Cjptuol of tlie i 
whereas the biatorlan la tied down 
performed alllciaJlr, and rarely H 
UQlesa [u momeaCB at eiaggarated 
kItb you little else tbun a narrative o( 
counter-m&rcliea. skinolahea, and batUet 
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indulge in aweeping historical generalization witliout knowiog 
accuratcl; the data on which it is founded. All tliis shoulil I* 
known and guarded against. It can (inly he effectualiy pre- 
vented by localizing each tact as It is learned in your Time- 
map, and by biiildiug up a fabric of dates, names, Acts of Par- 
liament and oiher details, which will suEtain and justify the 
liistorioal imprcaaions you wish to convey. 

Keeping this io view, you may be well content to set before 
yourself, ns the main object in teaching History, the kindling 
or a strong interest in the subject, rather than the covering of a 
large area of mere information. For if you do the second and 
not the first, your pupil will not be likely to pursue the subject 
for himself. But if you do the Qrst and not the second, all the 
rest may be safely left to hia own discretion and reading. His- 
tory, we may observe, is the one subject of school instruction in 
which your pupil can do best without your aid, and which 
when you have once kindled aji appetite for it, you may most 
safely drop out of your regular course, and leave to take care 
of itself. 

Lastly, I would urge upon you the importance of lessons on 
the government and constitution imder which we i^esaons on 
live. It is absurd to find children knowing about the govern- 
the Heptarchy and the Feudal System, and yet conadtutloii 
not knowing how our present Parliament is con- °* Enetond. 
stitated, and what are its duties and functions. Not unfre- 
quently I find in examining candidates for the public service 
Bludents who really possess a good deal of book- knowledge 
about the Constitutions of Clarendon and the Act of Settlement, 
showing lamentable ignorance as to the way in which laws are 
made at this moment; telling me, e.g., that all Acts of Parlia- 
ment originate with the Commons and m\ist go to the Upper 
House for sanction. 

In giving a aeries of special lessons on our laws and con- 
Btltuticm you wiU not be content with Hallam and Creasy and 
the constitutional isis who seem 1o think that the whole of the 
History of England resolves itself into a stniggle between 



Crown and people, and into the gradual assertion of the right 
LeffiooB on "^ representation, nod of whnt Carlyle cynicfllly de- 
<lie dutj^ ** scribea as liie lilierly to tax one's self. That indeed 
ri^tB of is a very important part of English History, btit 

''^^""P' it is not the whole. The removal of Uie im- 
pediments to printing and to the diSuaion of knowledge; the 
history of Slavery and of its aholition; tlie gradual disappear- 
ance of religions disabilitlM, economic and commercial reform, 
the imposition and working of the Poor Law; the provl^on for 
National Education in the form of ancient endowments, and 
afterwards by public grants; the reform of the representation; 
the growth of literature, the extension of our Colonies — nil 
these auhjecta deserve to be looked at separately, and to furoisli 
the material for special lessons in the lecture form. Indeed I 
am disposed to recommend that eoncnirently with the study of 
hislory by periods, you should arrange a series of lessons, ac' 
cording lo subjects, on this wise; 



Tbe Crown and its prerogaliToa. 
Tbe House ol Lords. 
Tbe House of ComoioiiB. 
Tbe blstoiT and progress oC an A< 

HlclsterB. 

Mo^strateB. 
Munldpal Corporatlona. 



A eeaeraj election. 

Treason. 

The Army. 

The NaTy. 

The CivU Berrloe. 

FuWic Trusts. 

The adminlstratloD of tovnB 

parishes. 
Quordiana oF tbe poor. 



Such a course, carefully prepared, and well illustrated bf 
historical examples, will have the incidental effect of making 
the scholars sensible of the responrfbility which will hereafter 
devolve upon them as members of n free community; a state 
which asks the volimtary services of her citizens in the admin- 
istration of justice, in the management of public trusts, And in 
tbe conduct of public business. Every Ixiy should be made lo 
feel that unbought services will be required of bim as men " 
of parliament, magistrate, guardian or trustee, and that it 
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be honorable lo render them. This sense of civic duly scema 
to me the necessary correlative to that consciouantss of civic 
rights which Hallam and the constitutional wrilera are apt to 
dwell on so eiclusively. Ton will find maleriala for such les- 
Bons not only in Hallam and Creasy, but also in Bagehot and 
in Sir Erskine May. 

Kor ought we to overlook the necessity for so leaching as to 
inspire our scholars with a love and admiration 
for ttie country we live in and for the institutions 
by which wc are governed. It used to he the fashion much 
more than now, for EngliabmeD, especially after dinner, to talk 
much of our glorious and unrivalled constitution io Church 
and State. Ko douht there was in all this an element of insular 
boastfulness, and perhaps a little selfishness and vulgarity. 
But after all patriotism is one of the things which our leaching 
ought to cultivate— a rational and affectionate regard for the 
country in which we have been bom, and for the privileges we 
enjoy in it: 



" It is the land that freemen till. 

That sober Hiiil«d Freodoin chose. 
The land where, girt with friends or 
A man ma; speak the thing he will. 



^^^~4nd in every English school something at least should be 
done to make the scholars proud of this glorious herilage, and 
to animnto them with a noble ambition to live lives and to do 
deeds which shall be worthy of it. 



A land ot BetUed govemmeat, 
A land o! Jiut and old renovn. 
Where treedoni broadenB slowly down 

From precedent to precedent. 

Where laotton seldom gathers head. 
But bj degrees to fulnesa wrought 
The Btrongth of some lUfTuElie thought 
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It ought to be frankly prcmiaed licre Uiat T have had m 
The plaoa of special leaching experience on the parlicular eab- 
liMei^[£ooi 3^''' °* ^^ lecture such as gives me any right to 
education. dogmatize upon it. Nevertheless, we may with 
advantage consider the reasons for including such (studies in 
our Bchoot-courae, and the place Ihey ought to hold in it, for It 
is, after all, out of such considerations that all discoveiy 
right methods ought to arise. The skilled teacher must l< 
at the whole of the large domiiin of the ioductive scieni 
tiiose which depend on observation and experiment, and 
himself how they are related to hia apecial work. Until re- 
cently atudies of this kind were rarely or never rec 
necessary parts of a liberal education. Even now they ara 
flglitiug the way to recognition by slow degrees and ngainat 
some opposition. The staple of school and university inslruc- 
lion down to our own time has consisted of the study of lan- 
guage nnd that of pure science, including mathematics and 
logic. On ihc port of the great majority of educated men In 
England, whose own minds had hecn formed In this way, there 
has been a strong feeling that nil true intellectual training waa 
to be had in connection with these tirae-honorcd studies. It Is 
true that new and most fertile fields of investigation have been 
discovered and explored. Geology has brought to ll^t mar- 
vellous facts respecting the history of our earth, electricity and 
magnetism have been applied in unexpected ways to the com- 
fort and convenience of man, biologists have inveetigated the 
conditions and resources of life, astronomers have diBCOvered, 
by ffpeetTiim nnaZygi» the nature and even the chemical 
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rition ot the heavenly bodies; the chemist, the physiciaf. ihe 
botanist, have each in his turn revealed to us some hidden 
forces iu nature, and taiighl us huw those forces may be made 
available in enriching, beautifying, and ennobling the life of 
man on Ihe earth. 

It must be owned however that these researches have owed 
little lo the direct influence of our ichoola and „ Mmn 
colleges. It is not hj academically trained men, of science 
as a rule, that the great physical discoveries have due Wi'^^xrf 
been made. Those who have made these dis- or utdierai^ 
coveries have broken away,, so to speak, from the 
traditional life of a student and a scholar; have quitied the 
study of books and betaken themselves lo the study of things. 
They have come face Eo face with the reahties of life, have 
seen and handled the materials of which the visible world was 
composed, and thus Iiave in time formulated an entirely new 
body of kuowledgt, very different iu kind from that which is 
to be found in the books which ore called learned. And hence 
there has been for a. time an apparent antagonism bet^veen the 
men of learning and the great discoverers, inventors, and ex- 
perimenters in Ihe world of physical science. Centuries ago 
Socrates taught that the only studies which were of real value 
to man were those which related lo his own nature and destiny, 
to hia duty as a member of a family or a state, to the culture of 
his own faculties, and to the relation iu which he siood to the 
gods and to hie fcUow-men. As lo investigations into the order 
of the heavens or into the nature of physical laws, he thought 
them presumptuous and sterile. The gods, he thought, had 
purposely concealed such knowledge from men, while in regard 
to the means whereby the material comfort of man might be 
jncreBSed he would certainly have dismissed such considera- 
tions as mean and ignoble, fit only for a tradesman or mechanic, 
but unworthy of a philosopher. 

Some such feeling has survived among learned men, even 
down to our own time. You may llnd it in such uitorances as 
" The proper study of manklud is man." It is shuwu in the 
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greaXex importani^ assigned to metaphysics and philology, lo 
logic, to mental, moral, and theological speculatian, and to 
pure or deductive science, in all syslcniH of academic inatruc- 
tjon; and in the distrust felt by many, even down to our own 
time, of experinieotal science aa soinetliiiig material, loose, and 
just a little commercial and vulgar. 

In all the recent investigations into the condition of the great 
PoBiiioii of Grsmniar Schools nothing wfts more striking than 
natural the position of complete inferiority occupied by 

"'™'™' the study of the physical sciences, even in the rare 

cases in which they were recogniztnl and admitted into the 
curriculum. The head-maaler was generally what is called a 
classical man, and naturally regarded success in tuK own de- 
partment as the best test of a boy's possession of a gentleman's 
education. The teacher of physical science was only ao occa- 
sional lecturer, poorly xtaid and little considered, and iKtys who 
devoted much time to that branch of study were understood lo 
have lost caate In some way, and to fall shori of the best ideal 
which the school sought to set up for its scholars. Nor can it 
be wondered at, that cultivated men felt a little reluctance to 
admit the physical sciences lo honorable recognition as an in- 
tegral part of the school course. For much of what called 
itself science was essentially imscientiflc in its character and in 
Its methods of investigation. The teachecB were often mere 
specialists, entirely deficient In that general cultivation which 
alone enables a man lo see hia own subject in true perspectivB 
and proportion, and lo teach that subject in the most effective 
way. A series of lectures illustrated by an orrery, on Ihe 
"sublime science of Astronomy" in ladies' schools, or a few 
amusing experiments in cbemistty in boys' schools, have often 
represented the teaching of science, and have been regarded 
very justly by head-masters and mistresses with a little con- 
tempt. "May I ask you," said Lord Taunton, as chairman of 
the Schools Inquiry Commission, to a schoolmaster who in his 
evidence was giving ralher unusual testimony to the Intereat 
bis boys took in physical science, " what department of m 



a the scholars most?" " I Uiink," wits Ihe reply," it is 
the chemistry of Ihe explosive substauces." Of course, a bright 
light and a noist ure amusing to schoolboys, but ILeir intereat 
in audi phenomena is bo very strong proof that they are learn- 
ing scienw: in any sense, or for any really valuable purpose. 

And all this time there has been an increasing number of 
thinkers and students, who, while not destitute of Modem 
that general intellectual training which Is to be Se'SateiBot 
got in the old beaten track of classics and matbc- fiis subject. 
matics, have gone out into the wide domain of physical research 
and found it more tniilful than they expected. And Ihey say 
to those who live in the academic world — die world of books 
and of scholarly traditious, " Tou ure mistaken in supposing 
that this is a merely material aud practical region, while yoursis 
essentially intellectual. There is here a. body of truth, of the 
highest practical utility no doubt, but also of the greatest value 
for educational purposes. The laws and principles by which 
the facts of the material world may be explained and co-oidi 
nated are quite as nnlfurm, quite as beautUut, and as far-reach- 
ing in their applications as any of the laws of language or the 
truths of mathematics. Moreover, the processes of thought re- 
quired in the study of these questions are just as rigorous, just 
as stimulating, stand in Just as close a relation to the intellec- 
tual needs of a well-instructed man as those involved in the 
older studies. You can make the teaching of physical science 
as fruitful, as thoroughly disciptinal for all the higher purposes 
contemplated iu a lilwral e<lucation as the teaching of Greek or 
of geometry if you will only first recognize the possibility of 
making it so, if jou will encourage skilled aud accomplished 
men to take up ttiis branch of instruction, and are ready to 
give them the same etaliit and encouragement which you now 
give to accomplished teachers of philology or history. Enlarge 
your conception of what a liberal education means. Let that 
conception include some acquaintance with the actual 
tion of the world we live in, ot tJie forces which surround 
of the framework of our own bodies and the laws of mai 
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and of life, and make proviaion for these tMnga, aa well as I 
those facte and speculations wLicli arc lo hv found only 
books, and which have hitherto usuiited the name of schol 
ship." 

There is surely great force in this appeu], and no one of 
Baaaonatoi "'"' l^a any power of controUinf; the 
theee oUims. ^f ij,g young can properly disregard it. We may 
wish, for our own parts, that some Huxley or Tyndall bad 
enunciated this message hefore we ourselyes went to school, for 
then we might discus with greater advantage the true claime 
of pbydcal science and the place it should bold in a school 
course, But of the legitimacy of those claims there can be no 
doubt, and it may be well for us to try to analyze them. 

For, consider in the Aral place the immense practical usefuk 
(1) The ness of some knowledge of physical science 

J^^^ the cumber ot nnexpecied applications to the 

mitha. and service of man which are found lo grow 

not only of every new discovery, but of every honeal ellort to 
submit old diacoveries lo the test of new observation and ei- 
periment. One man studies carefully the nature of light, trice 
experiments with refracting media, with reflecdng instruments, 
Bcparatea the rays, ascertains the chemical effect of certain rays 
on certaiu substances. 11a docs all this perhaps from mere In- 
terest in the discovery of new and IjcauUful truth, and has no 
suspicion that speculative experiments of this kind can serve 
any immediate practical purpose. But soou it appears that 
what he has done enables us to find some new illuminating 
power, or that out of it grows the whole art of pholography, 
with all its wonderful developments, its power lo record what 
is beautiful, to represent to us n beloved counlcnance, to register 
flie phenomena of nature, and even to aid in the detection of 
crime. It would not be dilBcull lo show tliat almost every 
new and valuable invention from the apiiming- jenny lo the 
telephone, which bos increased the control of man over nature, 
economized Us time or added to lii^ comfort, is the product of 
scientific knowledge, imd often of esperimenta and rescarchei 
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which had at first no merely utilitarian purpose, but were 
undertaken with the sole and simple object of discovering the 
secrets of nature, and revealing truth. And l^ere is not a siugle 
lesson by means of which you can convey to a child a strong 
interest in any one department of physical science which may 
not develop Itself, as it works and germinates in Lis mind, into 
results and discoveries of unexpected value, and add enormously 
to the resources and to the enjoyments of mankind- 

A second reason for giving to a learner some acquaintance 
Willi nature and with liie laws which govern her (gj j^j^ 
phenomena is the extreme beauty of the truths ,^™"'r ™4 
themselves. Even if nothmg useful were to be attractjve- 
gained by the study of science, it would be a ''™'- 
ahanift to pass our lives iu this well-ordered and harmonious 
world, and catch no echoes of the music of its laws; to bo sur 
rounded ever}' day by mysteries, none of which we ever tried 
to penetrate; to possess a body fearf uUy and wonderfully made, 
and to cast no thoughts on its structure, its physiology, the 
functions of its parts, the marvellous adaptation ot means to 
ends; to find one's self conveyed 60 miles an horn' through the 
agency of steam, and one's thoughts conveyed a thousand times 
faster by the agency of electrici^; and yet to know nothing of 
the nature of these forces or the laws of their action; to walk 
amid flowers and rocks, glaciers and avalanches, and to remain 
uninslructed and imlouched by them. But it is mainly by the 
conscious and systematic study of natural science that we learn 
to notice all these things and to draw right inferences from 
them. It must be knov^ledge of nature after all that is at the 
basis of a true enjoyment of her works, and a true reverence 
for her Author. 

" la it not," saia Herbert Spencer, '■ an absurd and almost a aacrilegl- 

TUDiE yaa that i, drop ot water, whlcli to the rul^Br eye la merelr n 
drop o( water, loses anything In tlio eye of the pli.Tslelst who knows that 
tin elamenCB are held together hj e. force which If Buddenly Uherated 
would praduce a, flash of llKhlTjing! Tliluk you that ivlmt Is carelessly 




looked upoQ b; tlie uulnitiated as a mere tinow-flake doea a 

eeD through a. m 
drouBly- varied aad eleEant foroiB of sQow-cryBtalBf Think yi 
rounded rock marked with parallel scratoheB calls up as much poeli7 
Id aQ ignorant mind aa in the mind oC a geologist who knows that over 
tUa rock a Rlaclcr alld s mOlion aC years agar The truth Is, that IhOM 
wbo have never entered on sclentldc pursuits are blind to most of the 
poetry by which they are Eurrounded. Whoever has not In youth coK 
lactsd pUats and InsectB. knows uol half the halo of Interest which lone* 
and hedge-rows can assume. Whoever has not sought for fosails, hu 
little idea or the poetical assoclaMoos that surround the places where 

what the liighest pleasure* 

But after all, the main reason for t«achitig some branch of 
(8) Thedis- phytdcjkl science is to be fouod in cooddering the 
oiPS^iduo-* *"■* •*' processea by which the truths of sach 
tive prcNHes. science are inycatigatcd, and the facultiea of mind 
which are exercised in the course of physical investigations. 
For in the flrat place a atndent of any branch of netura] history 
or science must leom to observe carefully, to use his eyes and 
to know the difference between facts which ore abnormal and 
facta which are typical. Then he must come into actual con- 
tact with realities, must handle objects, must try experiments, 
must question matter and nature closely, must wait and watcb, 
must invent new forms of test until he is quite sure that be has 
hold of the true answer. And when he has obserred the 
phenomena, he has to reason from them inductively, and pass 
from particular facta to the general laws which underlie and 
comprehend them. We saw in considering the subject of 
matheniatica that certain axioms and data being postulated the 
reasoner proceedeil deductively, and out of Ibem ontoldcd in 
due sequence an orderly series of particular truths. We saw 
that mathematics afforded a discipline in pure logic in pae^g 
from premise to conclusion, in detecting fallacies in reasoning, 
and generally in deducing special inferences from wide, com- 
prehensive, and admitted truths. But in the physical sciences 
the mind proceeds in exactly the opposite direction. You J 



begin with tUc particulars, jou combine and co-ordinate them, 
and at last, when yon have enough of them, you arrive at some 
general proposition which includes i]iem all. This generalized 
tratli, which is the slarting-poiut in mnlhematics, is the goal in 
phy^cs; and whereas researches in the physical sciences tell 
you how to get at your major premise, or your univereal truth, 
it is the business of mathemaiics and of logic to tell yon what 
inferences you may deduce from such a truth when you have 
got it. So all investigations into the phenomena of nature 
must begin by the observation of facia. The observer must 
put his facts together, must group tliem according to (heir re- 
semblances and differences, and see what they have to say for 
themselves. He must have no prepossessions, no wish to twist 
the facts into a particular direction. His llieory or final gene- 
ralization when it comes must have been actually suggested by 
the facts. 

This kind of procedure is very different from that by which 
the mind acts in syllogistic reasoning: and it is not inductive 
wonderful that in the middle ages, when people reasoning, 
began to study the nature of matter and of force, they should 
have imagined that aU truth about these things was to be ob- 
laioed in the same way as the truths about geometry, by the 
methods of Aristotelian logic. Hence, even the early physicists 
hampered themselves with certain dogmas, or first principles, 
which seemed to them self-evident, that " uoUilng can act 
where it is not," that " nature abhorred a vacuum," that there 
was somewhere in the world a substance which would trans- 
mute all metals into gold, that some source of perpetual motion 
could be discovered, or that "out of nothing nothing can 
come." It was against this kind of assumption that Bacon 
protested. Hypotlteie* non fingo — I fashion no hypotheses, he 
said. " Man is the minister and interpreter of nature." It is 
his business to find out what she actually says aud does, and 
when he has thus acquired data and facts enough he may 
;t upon them a theory that shall fit He facts, but not 




A well-known line of a Roman poet expresses Ihe desire of 
nia search mankind to know the causes of thing?, '■ Felix qui 
foroaunea. potuii rerum cosnoacere cauaas." You naturally 
wish to know causes; but it may be tliat nature will not reresl 
causes to you at all — but only facts. I take up sometbine in 
my Iiiuid. Wbat hnppeus wbcn I lake it up! One set of 
muscles contracts and allows my fingers to stretch and to open; 
another set of muscles contracts as I grasp the object. Wliy 
do these muscles contract? Because tiiey were affected by 
nerveg. How came the nerves to convey the impulse? The 
impulse was given from the brain with which the nerve is con- 
nected. How did this impulse originate? In a wisli that I 
formed. Do all the motions of the body originate in acta of 
consciousness or in acts of will ! No, for some muscles, those 
of the heart, and digestive apparatus, for essmple. allemately 
expand and contract with great regularity without any voUtloa 
of ours, indeed we could Dot by an act of will keep up these 
motions If they stopped, or stop them when they were gcAng 
on. Are these automatic motions then produced by nervous 
Impulse? Yes. Bui whence then does the impulse originaUT 
Not in this case from the brain, but from other nervous centrea 
or ganglia situated in the spinal conl. Is it then so, tbal move- 
ments which are conscious, and are produced or controlled \/j 
the will, come from nerves which communicate with the bma, 
and that automatic and tmconscious muscular movemenU 
originate in other and inferior centres of nervous action? Yee. 

Observe In all this, I have been seeking to know the cause. 
But I am no nearer knowing the cause at the end than 
beginning. Why and how a thought or wish of mine whicll 
seems wholly spiritual and mental should produce the pbysicaL 
result of setting a pattieular nerve in tremulous motion, and 
why that motion should in turn cause a muscle to contract, la 
as great a mystery to me as ever The ooly answers to my 
questions have been statements ot fact It it m. Such a dr 
cumstance is always followed by such anuLlier circumstance. 
There is the antecedent and its uniform consequent. That th 
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all. Of Ihe hidden TteriM, or necosaity which should cause the 
particular antecedent to be followed hy the particular conse- 
quent, I know nothing. 

Take another example, 1 let this pen drop out of mj hand. 
Why does it fall ? Beeaiiae I did not preyent ii. g^^ tor 
But whyshouldit move in that pnrticuJar direction, r^aoas. 
when I gave itno impulse but merelyceased to hold it? Because 
all objects when disengaged lend to fall to the earth. But why 
should bodies fall towards the earth? Because the earth ia a 
very large mass of matter, and smaller bodies are always at- 
tracted to large ones. But why and how do Inrge bodies be- 
come thns attractive? Well, it is observed that throughout 
natiu^ all masse; of matter exercise mutual attraction and that 
the extent of this attraction is determined partly by Iheir mass 
or density, and partly by their distances from each other. Is 
this true of the planets and of the Sunt Yes. There Is one 
broad statcraeat which Kepler formulated in reference to this 
great fact of gravilatioa. It may be expressed thus, Gravity — 
Mors -i- The Distance squared, and is often called the law of 
gravitation. 

Now you will notice here again that at eachstepi have asked 
the question Why? and that at no step have Ire- jjotoaojeg 
ceived an answer. The answer I have obtained in norreaaons, 
each case is the statement of a fact only; but then 
each fact was one broader, more comprehensive and general than 
thatwhich preceded it. The first fad was single; it was within 
the range of a lltUe child's experience— that the pen fell. The last 
statement of fact, the great truth of gravitation, was far reach- 
ing, Kublime, co-extensive with the whole range of the universe 
BO far as man can know anything al>oiit it all — a statement of 
fact which includes In its generalization the explanation — so we 
call it — of the movements of the atmosphere, of the rising and 
falling of the tides, and of the march of the planets on their 
heavenly way. But as a matter of fact, nothing has been ex- 
plained or ftceoiwted for, no mynt^ry has been solved. Each 
rfngle foot derived from observnlion has been referred to some 



larger fact derWed from wider observation, and the mind has 
been ied to correlate a number of separate and diverse es^ri- 
ences under one comprehensive Htalemenl, to detect uni^ where 
there was apparent divergjtj; to substitute a great generalizatioa 
for a iittie one, a great mysicr; for a little one. That is oil. 

And surely that is much. Is it not a large port of tie ednca- 
Large truths "°" °^ «" of US to be enabled to lift up the 
instead oi thoHglits from what is petty and transient and es- 
ones. ceptional and to recognise In its Blend what ia VBHt, 
and typical, permanent and universal? Truly we are the tichcx 
for the perception of the larger truth, oven though it ' 
mysterious and inexplicable IA na as the smaller truth 
the little child. " In wonder," says Coleridge, " all phU( 
begins, and in wonder it ends." The infant looks up into thfl 
sky with awe and bewilderment. The wisest man, when he 
knows all about the stars and their sizes and their distances and 
their chemical eonstitucnta, ia fain 1o say, " When I consider 
Thy heavens the work of Thy fingers, the moon and the 
which Thou host ordained, what is man that Tbou art i 
ful of him, and Ibe son of man IhSl Thou so regardest bin 

It is al^ to be observed that the ultimate object to be attained 
What are '° ^''^ pursuit of phyaicaJ science is the [wrception 
Iawb of of what is called a laie. We speak of the Law of 

Matiiref gravitation or of the correlation of forces. But the 

word Law is here used in a very special sense. In the sphere 
of morals and religion, it implies prescription and authority on 
the one side, obedience and obligation on the other. But In 
physics the word Is simply used to describe some statement of 
ascertained fact, some general troth derived from observation. 
It is not a law in any other sense. We may talk loosely and 
popularly of obeying the laws of nature. But what we mesa 
Is simply this — that there are the observed facts; thai enperience 
leads us to conclude that what has proved to bo uniform within 
the range of our experience will continue to be uniform under 
the same conditions; and that in planning our own actions, ta 
inventing, contriving, and adapting the forces of 
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own purposes, we must tiike these facia foe granted, and not 
expect them to be modiScd to suit our will. 

And if this be a correct deaeription of the way in which tnilh 
relating to naturat and experimental scieaceiBat- proceRBesot 
tained, we cannot tail to see how important is the SSrS'fiijSr- 
mental discipline through which the student must ScaiBtudKa. 
pass in arriving at such truth. He must bepn by noticing the 
phenomena, must put together and reg^Ier the results of his 
observation; must hesitate to generalize too soon, must suspend 
bis judgment, until lie lias facts enough, must verify each hy- 
pothesis by new experiments; mast learn how to make a legiti- 
mate generalization from a multitude of particulars; must hold 
Ms generalized truth, even when be has it, only provisionally, 
knowing that it too may possibly require to be corrected, or at 
least absorbed by some larger generalization. And even when 
he recognizes a grand and apparently universal law such as that 
of gravitation he must leave room in a corner of his mind tor 
the possibility of the existence of systems and regions " some- 
whore out of human view" to which the law of gravitation 
haply does not extend. 

And do you not see that the processes of mind thus brought 
into action are very nearly akin to (hose by which Ti>j8e pn>. 
wo are every day forming our judgments about ■^^^T.^'uifl 
men and women, about political events, about the iniermurBo 
right and wrong of human actions? "When we go "' ^^' 
wrong on these points it is more often tbrough hasty and un- 
authorized inductions than from any other cause. " I do not like 
foreigners," says one; " I have been in some parts of the Conti- 
nent whore the people were very bnilal and dirty." *' I do not 
think University examinations any true test of power," says an- 
other. " I knew a man who had taken high honors and he turn- 
ed out a complete failure. " ' ' Macaulay was very inaccurate: look 
at the mistakes he made about Penn." Do we not see in cases 
like this illustrations of what Bacon was wont to call the induc- 
tio per enumeralioTiem simplieem, the generalization too wide and 
sweeping tor the facts; the inabihty to discern the difference ,' 
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between the act or event which is exeeptionul and that which 
typical? Do we not feel thatwliat are wanted liere 
reserre, hrcadth of mind, observation wide enough to compre- 
hend a great many special details before arriving at large gene- 
ral Hssertions? And these are precisely the qualities of mind 
which the study of physical science generates! and encoumges. 
They are not brought into special activity either by the stu^' 
of language or by the study of mathematics, valuable as both 
them are In their place. For the logic of pure synthesda 
show you how to detect fallacies in drawing conclusions fr 
general truOia; It is by the inductive process that 
form the fixed and general principles on which Ihey 
act. And since for once that n man goes wrong Ihrough re*-' 
scning badly on given data, he goes wrong ten tImeB througb 
accepting data which are unsound and unverified; inductlTe 
reasoning is at least as useful a part of mental trainiDg for tbe 
daty of life, as the deductive process to which the name logic 
was once exclusively applied. . 

Such are some of the weightiest reasons for desiring to smJ 
experimental and inductive science included in every schema' 
of liberal education. Other reasons uught easily be multiplied. 
" Scientific leaehing," say the Public School Commissioners in 
theic Report of 1861, "is perhaps the best corrective for that 
Indolence which is the vice of half -awakened minds, and which 
shrinks from any exertion that U not like an effort of memory, 
purely mechanical." A still more practical and obvious Teaaon 
was urged in the Report of the Parliamentary Committee of 
1868, " A knowledge of the principles of science would tend to 
promote industrial progress by stimulating improvement, 
preventing costly and unphilofiopbical atlempta at ImpoKibl 
inventions, diminishing waste, and obviating in a great 
ignonmt opposition to salutary changca." 

Practical and commercial considerations tike these most of 
course not be kept out of view. They have a very intimate 
bearing on the education of primary schools and od the wel- 
fare of the industrial classes generally. One hears of di« 
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want of knowledge often erinced by artieans; of the trade 
nileB which practically forbid a man to put Thebsaring 
special ability or enthusiasm into hia work, 0(801^1100 
and which seem designed to rednce Uie working on'SStSS" 
power of tho inteUigenl mechanic to the level of '"''™' 
that of the unintelligent. Laments are often heard of the 
decay of the old cuatom of apprenticeship, by which a master 
undertook to give a youth systematic instruction in the art and 
mystery which he practised; and in consequence of these short- 
comings it is said that English workmen are less successful 
competilorg than they once were with the skilled craftsmen of 
other nations. The gravity of these facta is unquestionable, 
tbougb it is not within our present province to discuss them, 
except in their Itenring on school education. Closely connected 
with everj form of handicraft there is some kind of elementary 
sdence — it may be of mechanics, or of chemiatry, of the prop- 
erliea of matter, or the nature of forces— which explains and 
JuBlifleB the rules of that particular handicraft and tlie knowl- 
edge of these things would be useful to the workman, not only 
in enabling him to do hia work better, but also in calling out 
fals sympathy and transforming him from a mechanical drudge 
Into an intelligent worker. It is a humiliating thing to see a 
grown man content lo employ year after year methods and 
forces which lie does not care to understand. No one who 
earns his living under such conditions can get any enjoyment 
out of his work. Still less is he capable of discovering new 
methods by which In his own special department future work- 
ers may be helped to economize time, and to do work in a more 
artistic and thorough manner. 

A partial remedy for this evil would be found if the study of 
natural phenomenn were incUided in some form in the course 
of every primary school. One at least of the specific subjects 
of advanced instruction for which in the higher claaaea the Edu- 
cation Department makes special grants, should always be at- 
tempted in those classes. That subject should he chosen rather 
because the means esast for teaching it well, tlinn because of its 



supposed rekliun ki the particular calling likdj to be followed 
by tbe sdiolnr. Any one branch of physical science will Bcrve 
to stimulBh! the appetite for further knowledge, and to suggest 
right methodic of invcstigatiou in oilier and more practical direc- 
tions. But when tbe one branch has been chosen, care should 
be taken that It shall not be treated as a new and spetnal ac- 
compiiflhment — a purpurea* pannm attached by way of omn- 
meat at Ibe end of the ficbool-studies, but rather aa an organic 
port of those studies, in preparation for which a wcll-armnged 
series ot/Ml-letsoiis shall have been regularly given in the lower 
classes. The results of Inttodacing children in the last year of 
their school-life to the study of entirely new aubjecls and to 
little test-books full of technical terms, have proved to be very 
unsatisfactory. 

But the further measures towards the true preparation for the 
Technical calling of a skilled workman lie outside the ordi- 
or TmdB nary domtun of school lite. It ia in special technl- 

°'' cal schools that the craftsman should be helped to 

study the philosophy of hi^ own trade. Buch schoola under the 
name of " fecoles d'Apprentis" in France, or of Technical and 
Trade Schools in Switzeriand and Germany, have long existed 
and done excellent work. But with the exception of the Trade 
School at Bristol founded by the late Canon Moscley and the 
Trade School established imdcr the Endowed Schools Act at 
Keighley, very few such institutions have thriven here. Now 
that the old system of apprenticing to masters has died out, tbe 
beat substituto for it is to t« found in the establishment of 
schools which shall be accessible to the scholars who have left 
tbe primary schoola, and in which the instruction in manual 
aria, though based on science, shall bo consciously directed to 
practical ends. 

The function of a Trade or Technical School is rather indus- 
trial than educational. It is to teach science in its application 
to industry and with a special view to the needs of tJie skilled 
artisan. lis course should include applied mechanics, experi- 
mental physics, electricity, magnetism and beat, chemistiy, | 
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descriptive geometry, tLe properties of matter, measurement 
of planes and solids, and the priociples of construction gonor- 
allf. Tbere should be a worksbop, a miueum of toola and 
implementa, a chemical and physical laboratory in which the 
leMTierH can perform experiments under supervision; and the 
classes should be so arranged and divided that the learner maj 
obtain an insight into Ihc seientific basis and the practical Tides 
of the parlicular craft which he intends to follow. 

There should be no difficulty in the establishment of such 
BChoolsinallour great industrial centres; nor even The best 
!n devisins a liberal system of inducemenlii by way ""'jrn sub- 
of acholaiBbipB or otherwise to cncotirago the moat old appren- 
promising scholars from the primary school to "^^Tst*"- 
devote a few months to such special studies before entering on 
the business of their lives. Enormous sums have been be- 
queathed in England for the purpose of apprenticing boya to 
trades. They are the survivals fiom a time when the word 
"apprentice" had a real meaning, and when the proviaon of 
such funds was one of the wisest forms of benevolence. But 
the conditions of our industrial life are so altered that these large 
funds have ceased to serve their intended purpose, and are loo 
often only disguised doles of a very mischievous kind. The 
disposition of such funds which will be most nearly akin to the 
intentions of the original donors is obviously the establishment 
of technical schools aad of such bursaries or scholarships as 
may facilitate access to them. 

Here, however, we revert to the consideration of scientific 
teaching, not for immediate use in trade or com- gubjectaor 
merce, but as a permanent factor in a Uberal cdu- pbrBicai 
cation. And from this point of view it matters moet suited 
very little what branch of such science you select *" Bdiools- 
— whether astronomy, mechanics, optics, general physics, 
botany or animal physiology — so long as you keep in view the 
purposes which have to be served in tcncbiiig them, and Uie 
kind of mental discipline which rightly taught (hey are able to 
give. Tou cannot attempt in a school course to teach all, or 
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indeed half of these things, Tou may well be reconciled la 
thia conclusion, when you reflect that lo teach any one of them' 
well, so aa really to kindle the inquisitive and observant spirit, 
nnd U> create a strong interest in watching, recording and co- 
ordinating the facts in some one department of the physical 
'world, is to do much lo stimulate the desire for further acqui- 
sition of the same kind when your scholar leaves school; and, 
to bring into play one set of facilities, which are not auffldeoti^j 
exercised in any other part of your school-course. 

So it will be well to consider in what depaitment of science 
Qmunda at you or any one of your assistante feel the strongest 
WTO'^tabao- interest, or for what kind of teaching you have Uie 
lute. beat material and facilities at hand, and to select 

that. For that is after nil the best subject for you to leach. 
And if you are in the country, or dependent on the services of 
visiting teachers, and Mr. A. uodertakea lo give lectures on 
Astronomy and Mr. B. on Physiology, I would have you de- 
cide between these rivals, not by asking which of the two saV 
Jects is most likely to prove suitable for your scholars, bitt^ 
which of the two lecturers is the abler man, the peraon <rf' 
wider general culture, the more skilful and enthusiastic teacher, 
the one most likely to kindle in your pupil the wish to make 
further researches for himself. 

Nor do I think it at all desirable in selecting a subject of 
Differentin. experimental science for school purposes to be 
"o^tofB^^ strongly influenced by considering whether your 
gtia. pupils are boys or girls, or what particular uses 

they may happen to make of the knowledge hereafter in 
business of life. At first sight it seems obvious that 
for example, is a specially masculine study, that it conni 
itself with many of the occupations which boys are likely 
follow. But, after ali, the number of men who require in thdr 
business or profession to be skilled in practical mechanics is 
very small; and the true reason fur teaching such a subject at 
all is that the learner may know something of the properties 
of matter, the nature of statical and dynamic forces, and the 
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way in which knowledge about ihe facia of the viaible world 
onght to be acquinid. And atl these things have just as close a 
relation to the needs of a woman's life aa to those of a man. 
Again, to a superficial observer, botany seems as if it were 
specially a feminine pursuit. There is a very obvious and 
natural asaociatioD between girls and flowers. It is pleasant to 
think of young maidens in trim gardens culling posies: 



But such associations do not at all prove that botany is a spe- 
cially appropriate study for young ladies; botany considered as 
a science, the investigation of the parts, the structure and 
functions of plants. There is nothing exclusively feminine in 
it. The truth ia that mecbanica and botany are both equally 
fitted in the case of either boys or girls to serve tbe purposes 
which experimental science is meant to serve. All depends 
upon the way in which the subject ia taught. 

One very effective «itr, or test, by which the difference 
between a good and a bad teacher of such subjects gcieatific kir- 
b to be detected, is to be found in the use he makea "inoiogr- 
of scientific terminology. To hear some teachers of Botany or 
Chemistry you would suppose that to give a thing a bard name 
was to explain a fact, and that the learning how lo label things 
with technical words was the learning of science. The note- 
books of students are sometimes found to contain little else but 
nomenclature and lists of terms. Such terma are of couise in- 
dispensable, but their true value is to fix and crystallize facta 
and distinction already perceived and explained in the first 
inslance without their help. A technical term ia a sign of dis- 
tinction and classification, and presupposes that you have 
already something lo ilistinguiah and to classify, 

A good teacher first explains the principleof his classification 
or distinction io untechnical phraseology; then shows the need 
of some word or phrase to describe what has been thus seen, 
and Ihen iutroduces and explains his scientific term. It is only 
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when in this way the learner comes to see the need of lechni- 
How and '^ phroaeology before lie ia invited to make use 

of it, tliat you can hope to make the terminology 
of science serve its proper and subordinate pur- 
pose, and to be II means ralher than an end. Thus, as ISx. 
Henry Sidgwick saya, " The student is laught not only how to 
apply a classification ready made, but also to some extent how 
to make a classification; he is laught to deal with a system 
whore the classea merge by fine gradations into one another, 
and where the boundaries are often hard to mark; a system that 
is progressive, and therefore In some points rudimentary, shift- 
ing, liable to ooatinual modiflcatioa: and along with the im- 
mense value of a carefully framed technical phraseology he is. 
also laught the inevitable inadequacy of such a phraseology 
represent the variety of nature."' 

Having chosen your subject you will do well in this di 
Practlceas ""'^"'^ **" "^'^ '"''' "lio"? o" hook-work, 
weiiaa book- largely on oral exposition and demonstration, but 
"^ on the actual work of the pupils. They must be 

brought into close contact with the facts and phenomena of 
nature, and must be shown how to handle objects and Investi- 
gate their properties, to make mistakes, and to correct them for 
themselves. It is becoming more generally accepted every day 
by good teachers, not only of Chemistry but of Physics, 
the itest teaching ia given in the laboratory rather than in 
lecture-room. It is not merely by seeing experiments Wed, 
by trying them, that the properties of objects, their structure 
organization, are best to be learned. But here it must be bonle 
in mind that the discipline you want to give must be definite 
and exact; it is not seeing and handling only, but careful 
measurement if it be mechanics, careful oltservntion if it be 
Botany or Physiology, and whatever it be, careful notes 
recordation of the results of each experiment as soon as it fill 
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Aa far as you can, ealiat the scrvicea of Ihe Bcholara In Uie 
manufacture, collection and invention of (he ob- BohoUrato 
JectsuBed in illustration of experimental leBsoas. '"^^. 
Boxes of classified models and tipccimeuB which onnmoBtiB- 
are prepared by manufacturers, and which are 
often very coatly, are far lesa effective than collectiona of ob- 
jects which the scholars themselves bavc helped to form, illus- 
trations of the flora and fauna of the district, its geological 
formation, or manufacturing processes. In two of the beat 
granunar schools which I have visited, and in which the greatr 
eat attention is paid to Natural Science, I found there waa a 
carpenter's shop in which the boys thcmselvea made their own 
apparatus for the illustration of mechanical powers and for 
other departments of science. Within certain limits, of course, 
you want uU the help which Prof. Huxley or Balfour Stewart 
or Mr. Lockyer can give you in the form of books, or which 
the ingenious producer of diagrams, and cabinets of selected 
models and objects, can invent for you. But these things are 
all supplements to true teachiiiK and investigation, not subad- 
tatea for them. 

After all, no teaching deserves the name of science which Is 
a teaching of facts and oiierations only. In science you must 
have facts, but you must also bavc ideas. Unless the facis are 
presented in such a way as to group theraaelvea together, throw 
light on one another, and reveal some general law of correlation 
or of sequence in nature, they are not science at all. It is per- 
haps a misfortune tliat the word "science" has become popu- 
larly appropriated to a particular kind of informntion, and that 
astronomy, physics, and a group of like subjects should have 
usurped the name of acience. But as I have already reminded 
you, the word "science" does not refer to a particular class of 
facta, but to the method of investigating them. It does not 
mean knowledge, but knowledge obtained by right principles 
and in a particular way. You may give a lesson on the future 
tenae which shall be in tlie highest degree acientiflc, and you 
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may give a lesson on the thermometer oi 
Jupiter which shall not he science al aU. 

We cannot atlach much Ltlucutianol value to lessons on fi 
j^aggonBon miliar objects and occurrences, uoleas thej < 
^i5i?2'S'?'!, given with a distinctly scientific a" 

eatiflc manner. It is u frequent subject of o 

plaint that childien though learning a great miny 
recondite Ihings in school are Teiy ignorant of things oui of 
doors, that tliey do not know, e.g., Ibe difilerence between wbeat 
and barley, or what are tbe names of common birds and Gowr , 
ers. Even in a book otberwiae so valuable and s 
with importent suggestions as Mr. Herbert Spencer's book q 
Education you will find a formidable indictment, running ii 
deed throughout all his pages, aga.!Dst schools because tbej give 
book-learning and giumiuttr and other pedantries, and do not 
show the Hcholur how to get a living, nor to preserve thdr 
health, or what will be their future duties as parents and as 
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Such complaints often originate in a certain coofusioa 
mind as to what is the proper busmess of a school, 
things arc very well worth knowing, which it is not t 
nesa of a school to teach. The world is a great school Id whicA 
we arc to be learning all our life, and he who brings Into ft 
quickened faculties will leai'n its lessons well by actual experi- 
ence. But a child does not come to school to be told that a, 
cow has four legs, that fishes swim, or that bread is eatable, 
nutritious, soft, white and opaque. Nor does he come there lo 
leam the special bi;einess of a fanner, or of an eagioeer, or of a 
shoemaker. He is there to Icam precisely those things whl ~ 
could not be so well learned out of doors, and to gain that 
of capacity and awakening which wlU enable him to acqul 
readily the lessons of common life and to turn them 
account. 

If you want to know what is the proper province of tbe 
school, consider a little what sort of lives your scholars lead, 
and the sort of homes they come from. In the houses of tlwl 
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« is probably little talk going on such as would 
IT ^ 1116011011 of children to tbe must inlerestlBg facta of 
nature and of daily life. Bo In schools for the poor, conversa- 
Honal lessons od common things, on birds and beasts, and on 
every-day events, are very useful and even necessary. If chil- 
dren live in tuwns and seldom sec green fields, occaaionaJ les- 
sons on the crops, tJie aspects of nature and on rural life are 
legitimate parts of a school -coutbc. But if children come from 
orderly and intelligent homes, in which they daily hear sub- 
jects discussed which are worth talking about, and if they 
know something about the coimtiy, lessons of this kind are less 
necessary. Bear in ndnd that anything you con do to make the 
tnowledge derived from daily observation more exact and more 
useful, is worth doing, because it helps to make the future 
study of science easier. But do not imagine Uiat everything of 
which it is a shame for a child to be ignorant, is necessarily 
your business to teach. The right rule of action appears to me 
to be this. It is no concern of ours to teach in schools that 
which on observant and intelligent chdd would learn out of 
doors; hut it is our concern so to teach him as to make him ob- 
servant and intelligent. 

Nor is it incumbent on teachers to anticipate the reqtilrementa 
of future life by giving the knowledge suited to Trainiiwnot 
this or that employment or profession. To do that spedflTbut 
wonJd not only be to do grave injustice to the ^ 
child who did not meun to adopt the particular calling; but it 
would injure him who did, by prematurely specializing his 
knowledge and directing hia thoughts into a certain money- 
making groove. The duty of the school is to call forth such 
activities and to give such knowledge as shall be available alike 
in all conceivable professions or employments; and It can do 
this rather by considering oftener what intellectual wants are 
human and universal, than what is tlie way in which any par- 
ticular child is to get bis livelihood. A well-educated English 
gentleman does not, it is true, know so much about a steam-en- 
gine as an engineer, nor so much about the rotation of crops as 
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a fanner, nor so much about book-keeping aa a city clerk, but 
lie knowa a gr«it deal more about all three tlian eithGr of tbcm 
knows about lie other two; and this is simply because his 
facul^ of ihinking and observing lias been cultivated on sub- 
jects choscu for their fltuesa as instrumenla of development, and 
not on BubjectH chosen with the narrow purpose of turning Ihem 
to immediate practical use. 

There cao be little doubt that in the education of the future 
Bdentlflo ^ larger space wUl be occupied than heretofore by 
teochiiiK of the discipline of the inductive sciences, and it will 
tlie future. ^ ^gjj jj jjj(,gg gf ygy -,^f,f, [^pg euterlng the pro- 
fession will accept Qaa as inevitable, and qualify yourselves 
both to meet the want and to guide a movement which must 
for good or evil have important consequences. It is for you to 
take heed that the newer knowledge shall be not less educative 
and inspiriting than the old, and that the word " science" shall 
not degenerate int« the symbol for what is empirical and utili- 
tarian, nor for another kind of memory work. He who kcU 
himself to do this has before him vast fields of usefulness. 
" Lift up your eyes and look upon the flelds, for they are white 
already to the harvest." It may be that moat of the teaching 
to l>e gained from Latin and Greek books has already been dis- 
covered; and that the capacities of Che older forms of acBdemic 
discipline have already been taxed to the uttermost. But in the 
direction we have been considering to-day, the prospect open 
before die wistful gazer ia lllimllabie. Who can measure the 
posaibilitios of induction and experiment? Who knowa what 
large generalizations may yet be possible respecting the course 
and constitution of nature, the tendency of history, the condi- 
tions of being and knowing on this earth, generalizatlonB yet 
undreamed of cither by the physicist or the philosopher! And 
how are these triumphs to be attained if the scientlBc temper 
— the spirit of inquiry, of caution, of reticence, of hope, of en- 
tiiusiasm, the delight in the perception of new truth, the care- 
ful and modest estimate of the worth of the trulli when discov- 
ered — is not fostered by our system of education? Por the 
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present it is in Natural Science, in Physics, in Chemistry or 
Botany, that we recognize the region in which these qualities 
can best be cultivated and displayed. It is the region nearest 
to us. But once understood and explained it has its relations 
not only to the mwnduB viMbUis, but to the whole mundus irUd- 
UgibUis, to '' worlds not quickened by the sun," to the interpre- 
tation of the history of man in the ages that are past, to the 
forecast of his ind^nite improvement in the ages that are to 
come. 
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We have eonsidered !□ succeasion tbe principal iDBtnimentt i 
Review ot which are in n teacher's hands for forming the 
character and training the faculties of scholara, 
and it may be convenient here to recall them. 
There are (1) the teaching of mechanical arts aa 
Reading and Writing, and generally the training of the pupil 
to Bction. (3) Instructioa in useful information or Fact-lmv, 
with a view to give the pupil knowledge. Then come the 
studies which are specially intended to promote thought; (8) 
Language teaching, which gives command over the instru- 
ment of thought and of expression; (i) Mathematics, which 
gives the kwH of ratiocination from generals to particulars; 
and (5) Inductive science which gives the habit of obBervatJon, J 
and of generalization from particular experience. m 

We have said that all these ingredients in a school-coum.B 
should he within your view when you try to fashion a plan dt 
study either for a primary or secondary school, for boys or for 
girls. We have also given some reasons for thinking that after 
a time both the first and the second kinds of teaching become 
relatively less important, and that in the main, and especially 
in the later stages of your course, the formaUve and disciplinal 
and therefore the best parts of school-training will be found to 
be composed of the la^t three elements. But we may now go 
further and say that a retisonable regard to all three Is more 
consistent with thoroughness In teaching than the limitation 
Unltum DDD ^ °°^- "^^^ maxim, noil muUa, »ed nultttm, has 
muito. 3 plausible sound, and seems to furnish a justifica 

cation to those whose ideal is to secure thorough scholarship In _ 
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one department rather tlian many-sided culture. But in truth 
a pupil who leaves school, knowing only one language tjeBidea 
his own, and having learned it liy comparison with his own, 
knowing also one branch of maiieraatics besides arithmetic, 
and one branch of Natural Science, ia better educated— better 
fitted to receive all the subsequent knowledge which the es- 
perieaco of life may bring, and to know what to do with it, 
than the classictd scholar, the mathematician, or the scientist 
pure and simple. 

The good teacher seeks to give to each class of faculty a fair 
chance of development. He knows that it is impossible to de- 
termine with certainty vety early in a scholar's career what is 
the special department in which he Is likely to aichieve excel- 
lence. Nor is it at nil necessary that you should know this loo 
early. It has been oft£n said that the ideally educated man is 
one who knows something of many subjects, aud a good deal 
of one subject. Tou are safe therefore in fashioning a some- 
what comprehensive course so long aa there is unity in it; and 
in making cerlain elements compulsory on all scholars, re- 
serving alternatives and voluntary choice to the later stages of 
the school-life. You thus cast your net over a wider area, and 
prepare yourself to welcome a greater varied of abilities and 
Bplitudes, You leave fewer minds to stagnate in apathy and 
Indifference, and you discourage the tendency to attach an 
esaggerated value to particular subjects, and to indulge in the 
idle Iwast of learned ignorance. And if this be done, then 
when the time comes for specialidng, and your pupil comes 
wilhin sight of the UnlTeraity or of the business of life, you 
will be in a better position to determine in what direction and 
for what reason he will do well to direct his energies ia a par- 
ticular channel. And in helping the pupil to decide these 
questions it is well to haye regard (1) lo the probability that 
the study thus selected will be thoroughly assimilated, and will 
in his case be carried on far enough lo bcconie a factor of 
special value In his intellectual life, and (2) to the chanco of bis 
putting forth real eHort in its pursuit. For txeteris pajnbui, 



that study is the best for each of us which calls out the largest 
amount of spontaneous escrtion, and in which we are not re- 
cipiunts merely, however diligent, but willing agento. 

Altliough the threefold division of intellectual culture to 
Ttmenotai- which we have sooflen referred, sboiild be dearly 
"»!» proper- before Uie mind of a teacher, and dominate bis 
iQiportance plann, and though each division may well claim 
erf BubjectB. ^ gj^u^j gjj^j^ jji jijg attention, it does not follow 
that the time available in a. school-course shall be given to tbeae 
departments in equal proportions. It takes longer and harder 
work to achieve the desired intellectual result in some subject^., 
than In others. A given amount of effort tells sooner in thft' 
early stages of science-teaching tban in those of language. Yoii ' 
may make even a mathematical truth clear and effective tor 
practical purposes in a shorter lesson than would be needed 
for instruction of equal value ou a difScult point in grammar. 
And hence it may be roughly said that if you have say 20 hours 
of a week available for the serious study of disciplinal subjects, 
it is not unreasonable to give nearly half of these to language 
and literature and subsidiary exercises, and of the remaining 
half, rather the larger portion to mathematics, and the smaller 
to experimental science. 

These considerations may help us when we find oursel' 
The contend- confronted with the great difficulty of modi 
Soc^^"' teachers— the claims of loo many muItifariotiB 
Bibjects. subjects. The right rule of action appears lo be 

this. As each new subject demands attention, ask yourself to 
what department of school-work it belongs, and what present 
study in that department can be safely dropped, or rather ab- 
sorbed and sujMjrseded by the higher or new atudj. Your 
scheme of study will not probably include more than two lan- 
guages, say French and Latin, besides your own. Well, if it 
becomes necessary to add German or Qreek, that is a reason 
for setting aaide for the present all special exercises in English, 
except those which arise incidentally out of the translation and 
treatment of other languages. If you want lo Ijogin a course 
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of logic consider that this is the cognate subject to mathe- 
matics; that it addressee itself to the same side of the mind, so 
to speak; and take the time for it out of that which would have 
been given to some branch of mathematics. If you feel dis- 
posed to go through a course of lessons on Political Economy, 
or the elemenla of Political Philosophy, such a course may 
very wisely supersede for a time tiie formal study of History, 
with which it is closely related. And as to the subjects of 
Physical Science, it is never wise to hove more than two in 
hand at a time, and the introduction of any one new branch of 
Physics or Chemistry may fitly take the place of another. The 
two principlea to be kept in view are these: Do not permit 
your day's time-table to be cut up into fragments so small as to 
distract the attention of your scholars, and to Interfere with 
due continuity of the studies; and take care that the general 
proportion of lime and effort given to each of the formative or 
diacipliaal branches of study shall not be substantialiy dis- 
turbed. We have before insisted on the need for unity of pur- 
pose throughout the school-course and a regulated harmony In 
all its parts. This harmony is not disturbed when the scholar 
quits Arithmetic for Algebra, or Geometry for Trigonometry, 
or Botany for Geology, or Writing for Drawing; because in 
each case the new study is homogeneous with the old, and all 
that has been learned before is made available for new pur- 
poses. So long as a new subject is a fair intellectual equiva- 
lent for its predecessor, calls into action the same sort of force 
And utilizes former knowledge, we need not be afraid of intro- 
dacing it, or of abandoning for a time the pursuit of some 
others which we value. 

Even if we do not wholly succeed in this endeavor, it will be 
consoling lo reflect that, after all, mental develop- The convera- 
ment, though multiform in its manifestations, is ^If^tiua" 
at botloni one process, and that mental powers are forceH- 
not BO sharply divisible into independent faculties as it would 
seem to us when we read books of psychology. In the physi- 
cal sciences there are the doctrines of the conservation of energy 
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sad also of the convertibility of forces. You know tbat heat] 
is a mode of motion, that when 5011 can generate one kind of' 
foice — say eleclriciiy — it is capable of Iraasmulation into light 
or some oQier kind of energy, and that rnclinnt energy itself to 
eeid to be convertible into aound. And there is a simUar law 
of convertibility in intellectual forces. Every piece of knowl- 
edge honestly acquired turns out lo have uoespecled relatioi 
with much other knowledge. Every kind of mental powefj 
once evoked and applied to a worthy purpose, becomes 
able for other purposes, and is capable of being transformed 
into power of another kind. Onjy take care that what you 
evoke is really power, that Svva/iiS in your hands becomea 
true tvipysja, that the subject you leach is so tau^t as to 
Btimulale, lo broaden, to reach out into regions beyond itself; 
and then the question of the number of sutijects nominally In- 
cluded in your curriculum becomes of very small importance. 
It is only the dull and soulless mnemonic after all which, la 
utterly barren of result. Compare an artist or muddan who 
is a mere nrliat or musician with one who also brings lo bis 
work knowledge of other things, intellectual breadth end syta- 
pathy. All that tiie one has been helped to know and 
Id other regions than art becomes transfigured and absor! 
into his work, and hLs work in more precious to the world 
consequence. 

Should any attempt be made to adapt training and teaching 
Adaptation •" '^^ special tastes and capacities of diildren? 
o( the School This is a grave question, and one which must often 
vidua! wants have occurred io you. There are those who oom- 
Bad aptitudes, pj^jn^ qo^ witlout seeming justice, that our plans 
treat all children alike, and do not sufficiently recognize in- 
herent differences both In the amount of power and tn the 
special direction of that power. George Combe spent hfa life 
in advocating this doctrine, and he taught that the true key to 
the idiosyncrasies of children, and therefore to thi? right and 
philosophic treatment of various natures, was to be found In 
the study of the cranium and in what he called the science of, 
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phrenology. Ho was a man of very clear purpose and strong 
will, and had the art of inspiring his disciples with much en- 
tbtisiasm and admiratlou. But tie never got bo far as to induce 
one of tliem seriously to attempt the claasifieation and leaching 
of a school on his principles, and the ciq)eriment yet remaioa 
untried. There are others who would urge you to study tlie 
temperaments of children, and to give to the lymphatic, the 
sanguine, and the nervous scholars respectively, Bpeclal and 
appropriate discipline. But I cannot counsel you to concern 
yourself much with such speculations. For there is first the 
danger that perhaps your diagnosis of the case may be wrong; 
and then there ia the further danger that even if it be right the 
treatment you adopt may not 1m after all tlic best. It is not 
yet proved either on the one hand that the child wiiL a particu- 
lar lilting or talent should have that tendency apecially culti- 
vated in his education, or, on the otlier hand, that It is always 
wise to attempt to restore the balance by working at the de- 
velopment of those faculties in wliich he Is deficient. By all 
means watch your pupils: see if experience shows any partini- 
lar fonn of intellectual esercise to be burdensome or iujurioua 
to them; give prompt relief to those who seem in the smallest 
d^ree to be disheartened or overwrought; and having done 
this, devise the best course you can in the interest of the aver- 
age scholar, and make all your pupUs conform to it. Do you 
not In looking back on your own mental life feel thankful that 
you were forojd to learn many things for which at tlie lime 
you had no special appetite, and which a scientific analyst of 
yoor yet unformed character and tastes might have declared to 
be unsuited to you? 

I In all this, I have said nothing of religious and moral 
teaching. But this is not because I disregard it, p,,ioH„,„ „„!( 
but simply because it is Imposaible to co-ordinate ' 
It with any of the subjects of which we have ' 
. spoken. To aay, for example, that so many hours should be 
I given to grammar, so many to science, and so many to Biblical 
■ gi moral lessona, would be difficult, and would not, whatever 
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the proportion of time aligned, riglitly represent our estunate 
of the relative importance o( this last clement. For "Con- 
duct," ae Mr. Matthew Arnold says, "is three fourths of life," 
and that a human being should do what is right and be ani- 
mated hy noble motives in doing it, is, as we must all feel, 
more important tliaa Uiat bo should possess any giren piece 
of useful iafonaation, or should have had his understand! nir 
trained in a particular way. But this does not at all imply 
that you should give in a scliool lessons on ethics ajid religion 
corresponding in length or number to your sense of Ibe impor- 
tance of those subjects. 

Many of the best teachers feel thai right moral guidance can 
Two views of ""^r '"' ^^^ ^r direct didactic tcachiug.by the learn- 
^e tunoUotis jng of formularies of faith and duty, and by lessons 
In UiiB consciously directed to the enforcement of tUeologi- 

matter. (^| truths. Other teachers, with a no less profound 

sense of the importance of these tilings, have grave doubts as 
to the usefulness of school lessons on such subjecls. They 
distrustthepractice of leaching ohildren in the sphere of religion 
to do what they would not be asked to do in any other depart- 
ment of their studies — to affirm what they do not understand. 
They dread, above all things, esacUiig from a young child vows 
or professions of religion which cannot possibly correspond to 
his actual convictions and experience. Such teachers would be 
disposed to rely more on the habits which were fonued In school, 
on the spirit in which its work was done, and on the sort o[ 
moral and religious piinciples which may be learned indirectly 
in a high-toned school, and are seen to penetrate all its corpor- 
ate life, than on formal lessons in divinity, I shall not attempt 
here to pronounce an opinion on a controveraal question which 
divides some of the most religious and high-minded teachers. 
Two conaidemtions only shall be offered on this point. 

The first of tliem is that the expediency of giring direct reli- 
gious Instruction depends a good deitl on the character of your 
school, and on the life your scholars lead out of It. In a . 
boarding-school, where you have the whole control of t 
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scholiira' lelaure and ftre »'n loro ■parejiUt, you will feel bound 
to provide for the religioua instruciion and worship, both on 
Sunday and on other days, which are usual in a well-constituted 
Chrisdan fumily. And if you have the supervision of a Primary 
school, you cannot leave out of view the fact that many of the 
children come from homes in which the name of Ood is seldom 
beard, and in which the parenla feel it no part of thek duty to 
convey religious instruction to their children or to accompany 
them on Sunday to the bouse of worship. Ton will feel here 
that the only glimpse your scholar will have of tlie imseen 
world, the only teaching about bia relation to a Divine Father, 
and the only introduction even to the morality and the poetry 
of the New Testament, are to he had in the school. On Lha other 
band, if your school is a day-school of a higher kind, and the 
scholars have parents who are accustomed to concern themselves 
about the religious training and conduct of their children; or 
even who deliberately object to the inculcation of dogma at so 
early an age, your responsibility is greatly lessened. There is 
in such a case no moral obligation ou a muster, unless he is re- 
quired to do so by the governors, to make the school a propa- 
ganda for his own or any other distinctive religious tenets. The 
principle of a " conscience clause," I may remind you, is not 
only recognized in all recent University legislation; it is em- 
bodied in the Endowed Schools Act. in Qui Elementary Educa- 
tion Act, and is in fact enforced on all schools to which public 
legislation has yet been extended in this country; it is founded 
on essential justice, and deaervcs lo be yet more widely applied. 
It has certainly not proved in any way incompatible with the 
just influence of Cliristinu teachers nor with the maintenance of 
the religious character of English schools. 

Sot must we loo hastily conclude that a school is a godless 
school, because for any reason no direct didactic religious lessons 
are given in ii. Some of the weightiest lessons which we can 
learn in regard to the fonnation of our own character are not 
learned by way of direct instruction, but they come to us in 
cidentally in seeing how religious principle shapes the conduct 
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of others, and what I'l is wortli when tested by the exlgendea 
of lire. The orUiiiarj bisUiry of a school presents many such 
esigencies— muny opportunities for effective moral teaching. 
Caseg of mlscouduct arise wbich if dealt witli calmly, seriously, 
and by a reference lo a true and high standard of duty, have a 
very great effect upon tlie tone and feeling of the school. You 
-will not be aatisfled always to employ mechanical remedies 
for moral evils; hut will direct attention from time to lime lo 
principles of conduet which have been illustraled or violated 
within the knowledge of your scholars. 

When such incidents occur in the school life, they should 
Themorallas- Utilised. But they will occur rarely, snd 
hSrti^'d^' will be all the more impreswive if they are 
dfaolplfno It isnot in the explicitdidactic form in which older 

DfaBciiooL people expect to see ethical truths and maxims 
expressed, that mora! duties can be best made intelligible to a 
young scholar, and binding on bis conscience. Uuch more 
effective work is done in his case by taking care that hla sur- 
roundinga are right and healthful; by watching carefully, 
though without actually removing them, such temptntions to 
evil as come within his reach, and by seeing that his doily life 
gives due wojie and opportunity for the exerciee of boyish vir 
tues. And the schoolmaster, who has a high sense of responsi- 
bility in this matter, will often ask himself " Are the arrange- 
ments of my school calculated to promote truthfulness, manli- 
ncse, the sense of honor, the feeling of moral obligation? Are 
the rclalionaof my pupil to me such as to encourage him to treat 
me with confidence? Do they furnish bim with occasions of 
being helpful to others? Does he take advanlnge of such occa- 
sions? la he being trained in my school not merely lo obey 
when the pressure of authority is upon him, but also to use 
freedom aright when he is a law unto himself? Is the virtue of 
courage taught not as an abstract lesson, but ulently in the dls- 
ciplme and habits of the school?" For we may nol forget what 
Aristotle has taught us. that courage ia, in one sense, the flist of 
all virtues, bt'cauac it is the one virtue which makes ail othen 
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possible, without which, indeed, nuxnj others are well-nigh im- 
poaaible. For all iintmth is traceable to cowardice. All idle- 
ness, desultory reading, extraTagance, self-indulgence — nearly 
all in fact of the faults which you most desire Umt schoolboys 
ahould avoid, — come from lack of boldness to say " No" when 
the temptation comes, ajid to make a, resolute effort to do what 
ia known lobe right. Trace out the consequence of a nerveless, 
soft and too indulgent discipline, when it comes to bear fruit in 
after-life. Consider what a man is likely to be worth who baa 
not resolution enough to resist the puhUc opinion of his class, 
to refuse to pronounce the Shibboleths of his party, to abstain 
from display and excuse which he cannot afford, lo emanci- 
pate himself from usages which he feels to be narrow and selt- 
isb, in his profession or trade. And when you think of these 
things you will see that ia ihe microcosm of agood school there 
should be real training in cuuragt; and self-restraint, and that 
such training is often as effective when it is connected with the 
actual difficulties and temptations of school life, as when ft 
forms part of a formal scheme of ethical or theological teaching. 
Purther, it must be home in mind that every one of Ihe depart- 
mentfl of secidar leaching with which we deal In The ethical 
schools carries with it its own special ethical les- Wafihtap; em- 
sons, holds tnem In solution, so to speak, and con- Saliool-les- 
cems itself in its own way with some important as- ^™' 
pect of human character. We saw in considering the practice of 
idmple arts, and in all the mechanical drill which they involve, 
how the scholar learned obedience, exact attention to rule, self- 
subjugation, deference for others, and the habit of losing sight of 
bis individual claims, whUe working towards the attainment of 
results in which others besides himself had a common iutercst. 
The study of Language too, when rightly conducted, is essen- 
tially adiscipllne in veracity. In careful statement, in abstinence 
from exaggeration, in thinking before wc speak. Chaucer's 
host says: 

" Eke Plato sayetli, nhoao can him rede 
Hie wordBH mosts bea co^ to UiedGde;" 




Ajid tite ideal in the mind of both poela yau see is the perfect ' 
correspoiuieiice in s, man 'a character between the tilin g thou^t, 
the tiling done, imd the thing said. There ia no truer test of a 
consiGient and noble ^pe of hfe than this; and there is so intel- 
lectual training better fitted to develop such ti ^pe, than wise 
discipline in the use and meaning of language. In like manner 
Mathematical science has its own special moral lessons, none 
flie less real becanse they are learned by tmplicalion only and 
ore not fonnulaled in precepts. It is a discipline in eitactness, 
in perfect honesty, in patience. And of natural science and of 
all the studies pursued by the method of induction, have we not i 
seen that they are a check on raah and haaty conclusions, that * 
they teach fairness, breadth of mind, reticence, suspenaioi] of 
our judgment while the data for forming it are insufficient; and 
that these qualities are very necessary In the right conduct of 
life? As to History; it is full of indirect but vwy effectivB 
moral teaching. It 13 not only as Bolingbroko called it " Phi- 
losophy teaching by esamplea," but It is Morality leaching by 
examples. What, for instance, can he of higher value than the 
training it gives in the estimation of human character? We are 
called on to form jndgmcnia of men in very difflcult positions, 
and wc find a flippant and confident historian dismissing tbem 
with a single sentence, giving his estimate on one or two Inci- 
dents in iheir lives, or summing up their characters in an epi- 
gram. Well, we look into ourselves, and we think of the people 
by whom we are surrounded, and we know that neither their 
characters, nor our own, admit of being fairly summed up in 
an epigram or a single sentence, that he who would know tis 
thoroughly and jadge us fairly, should know something of our 
powers and opportunitip.s, our surroundings and temptations, 
and of the circumstances in which our opinions have been 
formed. History may thtis become to those who study it Kg 



lesson in charily, and u training wLereby we may learn how to 
form right eatimales of each other. It is essentially the study 
which best helps the student lo concRive large thoughts, " to look 
hefore and after," und to appreciate, as Mr. J. M. Wilson h^ 
wisely said, ihe forces of genius, o£ valor, of wisdom, and of en- 
thusiasm hy which the world ia moved. 

There is jet another sense in which it is impossihle to over- 
value the moral teaching of History. One looha back over the 
annals of our race, and recalls the past. The echoes of far-off 
contests and of. ancient heroisms come down lo ua through the 
ages. " We have heard with our ears, and our fathers have de- 
clared to us the noble works which God did in their days, and 
in the old time before them." We hear of Philip Sidney, thirsty 
and dying on the field oE Zutphen, refusing the cup of water 
and giving it to a poor soldier with Ihe words, " Thy necessity 
is greater than mine." We recall the image of the saintly Bishop 
Ken, on the eve of the Declaration of Indulgence, as he stood 
with six other bishops before James in the presence-chamber at 
Whitehall, "We have two duties to perform, our duty to Gfod, 
and our duty to our king. We honor your Majeety, but we 
mujf fear God." Or we think of Wolfe the young soldier on 
tie heights of Quebec, spent and wounded after a hard fight, 
aroUBedbylhecry,"They run." "Whorun?" "TheFrench." 
"Then I die happy." And as we realize these scenes, we know 
that this world is a better world for ns to live in because 
such deeds have been done in it; we see all the more clearly 
what human duty and true human greatness are, and we are 
helped by such examples to form a nobler ideal of the possibili- 
ties even of our own prosaic and laborious life. 

And thus it is quite possible that in a school in which few 
formal lessons are given on morals and conduct, indirect mor 
the sense o£ a higher presence, and the habitual ^ leaoiiiiiK. 
recognition of the highest motives of action may suffuse the 
whole oE the teaching, or run through its entire texture like 
a golden thread. You have many objecta in view which 
cannot be set down and provided for in a time-table. Yoti 



want most of all to exert, a right influence over the character, 
and you want too to gratify the legitimate demands of ft 
child's fancy, and to furnisli food for hh itnaginatioo. Toa 
want to regard him from the first as a being not only wlUi 
dutlcB to fulfil and a livelihood lo win, hut with a life to livo^ 
with tastes to he gratified, with leisure to be worthily fiUed. 
And hence you will never satisfy yourself by putting befora 
him the usefulness of knowledge, the way in which It adda 
lo the value of its poasessor in the market of the world, 
the cKaminatlons it may help him to pass, the fortune or tito 
credit it may help him lo win; hut you will rather try to belp 
him perceive the beauty and worth of an intelligent life for its 
own sake. It has been profoundly said by Bacon that the ligbt of 
heaven is not only precious losee by, but to sec, Andof know- 
ledge too, it may be truly said that it is not only good to show 
us the way, and to help us to solve difficulties. It is also good, 
even if we solve no difficulties with It, and If we turn it to no 
definite commercial or other account, good if we only delight 
in its radiance and feel its warmth, and have our souls enriclied 
and gladdened by it. " Truly the light is sweet, and a pJeasaDl 
thing it is for a man to behold the sun." And a school is a very 
tmaatisfBctory institution, and fails to fulfil its highest function, 
if, however it may succeed in imparting knowledge, it does not 
also succeed in impartinga thirst formore, omt least a dawning 
sense of the inward need for mental and spiritual cultivation, 
whether such cultivation bears any visible relation to aocoeas in 
life or not. 

And so the Ideally perfect school ia not only characterized, as 
we have said in former lectures, bystrict order, by right methoils 
of instruction, and by vigorous intellectual activity: it should 
also be pervaded through and through by high purpose, by the 
^irit of work, by a solemn sense of duty, aud by the love of 
truth. Does this seem to some of you an unattainable Ideal' 
The first condition of iti being attainulile is that you shall be 
lieve it worUiy of altiiinmeat. Look back upon your t 
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school -duyB, recall the memories you have of them. Look for- 
ward into (lie life of your pupils, and usk what rccoUectioiis 
they will have — what recoil ectioo a you would like Uiem to Lave, 
of you and of your leaching. Those rccolloctionH vrill not all be 
of the lesaoHB you have intentionally given. They will depend 
much upon the spirit in which your work waa done, on the mo- 
tives which were seen to acluale you, and on the degree in which 
you were known to love that knowledge, of which for the time 
you were in the schokra" eyes the chief representative. 

Tou rememlaer well who it was who once stood by the lake 
of Gcneaoretli and beckoned Andrew and Simon 
away From their boats and their fishing-tackle with 
the words, "Follow me: I will make you fishers of men." 
That is a great parable; significant of the way in which, in all 
ages of the world, eomc are called out from the meaner and more 
mechanical employments of life, and invited to lake a share in 
the noblest of all work — in fashioning the intellect, the con- 
science, the character, the destiny of future generations of men 
and women. The call ianot audible to all of us in quite the 
BamewQy. By some it is recognizeil in the circumstances and 
what seem the accidentjj of life. Some hear it in the whispered 
intuitions which tell of personal Btneaa and aptitude. To others 
the voice comes, as a weighty and solemn conviction of the im- 
portance and usefulness of the work itself. But in some way or 
other the sense of the call ought to be present in the mind of 
every teacher. Without it the highest achievements of his art 
wni be unattainable to him. With it, he will be in a position 
to make use of all the resources within hia reach; he will Lave 
before him a true conception both of the road he has to traverse, 
and of the goal towards which he moves. And he will ever 
possess within him one of the strongest of all motives to action; 
fl^ while be is doing his work, he will habitually recognize and 
will teach his scholars to recognize the unseen presence in their 
midst of One who is the helper of all sincere learners, and the 
teacher of all true teachers. 
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"The lectures will be found most intercBting, and deserve 
to be earefoUj studied, not only by persona directly concerned 
with instruction, bat by parents who wish to be able to 
else an intelligent judgment in the choice of schools and 
teachers for their children. For ourselves, we could almost 
to be of achool age again, to learn history and geogcaijh^ 
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from Bome oae who could teach them after the pattern Bet h/ 
Mr. Fitch to hia audience. But perhaps Mr. Fitch's obser- 
Tations on the general conditions of school work are eTen 
more important than what he eaya on this or that bnmch of 
study." — Saturday Review. 

" It comprises fifteen lectures, dealing with Buch snbjecta 
as organization, diBcipliue, examining, language, fact, knowl- 
edge, science, and methods of instruction ; and though the 
lectures make no pretention to systematic or exhanative treat- 
ment, they yet leave very little of the ground uncovered, and 
thoy combine in an admirable way the exposition of sound 
principles with the practical Buggestions and illustrations 
which are evidently derived from wide and varied experience, 
both in teaching and examining." — Scotsman. 

" As principal of a training college, and as a govemmeDt 
inspector of Bchools, Mr. •Fitch has got at his fingers* ends 
the working of Primary education, while as aesistant commis- 
sioner to the late endowed schools commission, he has seen 
something of the machinery of our higher schools. . . . 
Mr. Fitch's book covers so wide a field, and touches on so 
many burning questions, that we must be content to recom* 
mend it as the best existing vadB tnecum for the teacher. Ho 
is always sensible, always judicious, never wanting in tact, 
. . . Mr. Fitch is a scholar ; he pretends to no knowledge 
that he does not possess ; he brings to his work the ripe ex- 
perience of a well-stored mind, and he possesses in a remark* 
able degree the art of exposition." — Fall Mall OazeUe. 
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nfl to appeal ho dirccil; both to the tcBcher^i^ head and heart, and eive hlin eo clei^r an 
tn^^tDIo the tme nature of h\» aiOrae."—3Ioathi3 Joaivai qf Sducatiiai. 

Combe. Education : Its Principles and Practice, as de- 
veloped I17 Oborob Combe, author of " The Constitution of Man," 
Collated and Edited by Julius Jolly. 8vo. $5.00. 

Comenius. John Amos Comeuius. Bishop of the MoraTi- 
ans. His Life and Educational Works. By B. S. Laueie, A.M., 
F.KS.B. Second edition. Revised, 16mo. $1.00, 

Craik. The State and Education. By HenhtCraik, M.A. 
13mo. $1.00. 

Fearon. School Inspection. By D. R. Fearoh", M.A., 
Assistant Commissioner of Endowed Schools, New edition. ISmo. 
75 cents. 

Fitch. liBctures on Teaching. DeliTered in the University 
of Cambridge. By J. G. Fitch, M.A., Her Majesty's Inspector of 
Schools. tSmo. American edition. $1,00. 

Gladstone. Object Teaching, A Lecture delivered at the 
Pupil-Teacher Centre, By J. H. Gladstone, Ph.D., F.R.S. 
With an Appendix, 12mo. 10 cents. 
"U is tt short bnt interesting and inetractive pnhHcation, and onr vopnger teachin 

wfU do well to read ItcorefnllT and thoronghjy, Thero <■ much lo Ibeai; few pngea 

■Whichlhay tan leam and pfofll by."— ScAooTfluordlon, 

Gladstone. Spelling neform, from an Educational Point 
of View, By J. H. Gladstone, F.R.S. Second edition. Enlarged 
12mo. 60 cents. 

Locke on Education. With Introduction and Notes by 
the Rev. E. H. Quick, M.A. 90 cents. 
■■ Tbere 1b no teacher tooyoune In find Ihifl boot inlsreBODg: therali 
Old to find It piofltablB."~-.ScA<wJ Sutlitln. 




Locke on the Conduct of the Understanding. Edited,. 

with lotrodaetion and Notes, by 'i'. Fowlbh, M.A. 16ino. 50 csnts. 
^.".? "hi"?} '^^"^ »Mp«™ioi InBtnciiw JoBttOed tn neelHCtlnB lo nut thta llrlle 



Milton's Tractate on Education. A fac-simile reprint 

from the edition of 1873. Edited, with Notes, by OscAlt Browjt- 
raa. M.A. 60 cents. 
"WeflreErKlcfuitoMi. Brownloe f or his elepBQl and BcholnrW ertiHon, to wblthls 
prefliBd tbe cmetalrciumi of the work giica In £la 'Bislorj ot Educslional ThcoriM.'" 



Sweet. A Handbook of Phonetics, including a Popular 
Eipoaition ot the Principles of Spelling Reform. By Hmntt 
Sweet, author of "Anglo-Saxon Reader." etc. lOrao. fl.lO. 

Three Lectures on the Practice of Education. De- 
livered in the UDiTSraity of Cambridge, in the Eneter Term, 1883. 

Contenta: On Marking, by H. W. Eve. M.A. ; on Stimulus, by A. 

Sidgwiok, M.A. ; on the Teaching of Latin Veree Composition, by 

B. A. Abbott, D.D. 

"Like one of Bscnn'R BiiMiy». It h&ndlee tbosB thlnes In which tho wrtter'a life i? 

most conieiBBDl. and It will come honiH to mvn'g bueltioBt and bonoms. Like Bucoo'a 

Kbsbjb, too. It 1« fnll oC apopblhegna."-^ JoUTTialitfEiiucallori. 

Thring^, Theory and Practice of Teaching. By the Rev. 

EdwahdThkino, M.A. 12mo. Cambridge Uulsersity Press. 11.60. 

" We hope we li»»fl ealil enongh to indnco leacheM tn AmerlM lo re»dMr.Thrinp"« 

onk. They will Ond it a mine io which Che)' wUl never dig wtthoot oomo ■ubitaiitlol 

.-,-... indpracticnladvlce. MsnyorthehlulFBndillns- 

lipfiii wifitheimok be (onnd in the weuixiiiB which it fnrniaheBlollje Bohool^ 
-■-'- -d oKiiinBt his greBteet danger— slavery [o poollnB."— ,V<M(on. 

Eddoatiok and School. By the same author. Second 

©diUon. 12mo. »1.75. 
Todhunter. The Conflict of Studiee, and other Essays on 

Subjects Coonected with Edncatlon. By 1. Todhubtkb, M.A., 

P.E.S. 8to. $2.G0. 
Twining. Technical Training. By Thomas Twisins. 

Being a BaggostlTS Sketch of a National System of Industrial In. 

Btniction, Founded on a General Diffusion of Practical E 

among the People. 8vo. $4.50. 
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NGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 



Earle. The Philology of the English Tongne. By J. Eaele. 
"..A.. Professor of Anglo-Sttiou in ihe UolTeralty of Orford. Third m" 
on. IBmo. cloCb. ei.90. 

"Every inee altCBl? Mr. Barlc'a tborougb knowledge or EngUab In mU Hal 
i Bl»(5ea, Bud ot Ifia lliiag Tonlonic langnageB."— .4««fcmy. 

A Book for the Beqiitner In Anglo-Saxon. Bythel 

' ~ime Butliar. Second editloD. IBmo, clotb, SOceDta. 

rweet. An Anglo-Saxon Reader, in Prose and Verse. With I 
GrtUDQUttical Introducdon, Notes, and GlOBSiiry- By Hknbt awBnr, M ' 
BaUiOlColIcKD. Oxford. Third editlun. lemo. cloUi, Sl.9(). 

'■ The grBmmalical iutrodactlon will belp Etndeut8 ta magtcr [he dlfflcnlOes 
even ot BeaxuJf ; and a coune Ibraneh the Reader, wllb the belp of the Qlogeary, 
idllael etadcnU (aiontbe way of bping Anglo-BaiODS."— Wi» and Qutiiia. 

Ah Anglo-Saxon Primer, with Grammar, Notes, and 
Glossary. By Ihe eame author. Secood edition. Umo, clolh.Wccnta. 

"The whole of the Orammar le admirably and Terycarerntly compiled. . . . 
The Oloi'MiT coDtalne a large nnmber of wonts, and enppliea a eaJBlcleiit Tocaba- 
Isty for all that the beelniier can want. . . The hoot u it sUndB ia mai- 
TetoQslY eomprCRBcd, aDd baa been pnrpoaclj brotifht within auch a cnmpaeaafl 
allowa It to be aold ai a very moderate price."— Proftaor Sluat, in the Acodtmy, 

"InMt.SweefB 'Primer,' hla ■AnKlo-Saion Reader,' and the Ihree Tolnmea of 
Spedmeni edited by Dr. MoiTlB and ProfeBsor Skeat, tbe atudent ban a course ancb 
aa twenty yeate ago would not have been deemed poaeible."— A'olin and Querits, 

PiEST Middle English Primer. Extracts irom the 
Ancrcn Riwle and Onnulum. With Grmnniar and GloBsary, By the Bainc 
I author. 16mo, cloth, SO cents. 
'Morris and Skeat. Specimens of Early English. A new 

' oQd revlsod edition. With Introduotlon, Notes, and Glosaaiial Index. By 
B. MonaiB, LL.D.. and W. W. BkE4t. MA. Part 1. From Old Engiiah 
Homilies lo Kins Horn (A.D. 1150— A. D. 1300). Iflmo, cloth, S2.3S. 

■"No more valoablo work for the BtBdeiil ot oor language has ever appEirad."— 
NaUianii Queries. 

" Tbe eitnctB, in addition to tbeir philological value, are, for the most part, of 
high literary (nlereat, "—aooMmai. 
Part n. Prom Robert of Gloucoatcr to Gower |A,D. 1298-A.D. 1393). Third 
edition, IBmo, cloth. SMB. 

"Tbia is certainly D vety acceptable volnme, and tbe ekeleton Grammar pre. 
Is appended to them, makea It eaey to read and mseter iaeta."~Bxaiiaiitr. 

Skeat. Specimens of English Literature, from the "Plough- 

' manBCrede" tothe "SbephBttrdes Calendar" lA.D. IBM— A.D. IBTBi. With 
Introduction, Notes, and Gloisariai Indoi. By W. W, Skbat, M,A. Third 
ediUon. 16mo. cloth, S1.(K). 

, "Mr. Skest has shown good judgment in bla worli, nnd hsHprodaced n 

{ which will be of service, and give pleasure, a< well in tho drawlnE-mom end the 
L niidy aa in tbe achool. . . . Every difflculty ta explained by Us most G»r«Ial i 
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idnimmar Nighl'i Dnini, JSo, 
■/ihl'Fifth; 406. 

li edidnn Ib Blmplv olUiaut 

if BaLw. 

— ^apeate in admitted by 

huvQ eiuojiied tliem. For a thoroneli ciitlcHl Btadv of tbe poet'a wutk tbej fnr- 
ciitti piobablf lb« best and Iht tallest Bid." — ClOiratman. 

Chaucer. The Prol«gue to the Canterbury Tales ; The 
Kiilebtos Tale; Tbe Nonne Preetes Tale. Edited by B. UOKRIS, LL.D. 
Stitb edition. IBmo, 00 ceou 

The Prioressea Tale ; 
Tale ; The SaulBres Tale, 
tlon. lerao.Si'IO' 

The Tale of the Mao of Lawe ; The Pardonores Tale; The Second 
NoiKics Tain; The Chanouns Yunuuiiicii Tale. By the Bimie Edltuc. IBiuu. 
»1.10. 

"It nnaldbr hard]; posBiblc- to find a,oj pieces at Engllsli IKerature cdlt^ at 
an.v llmo more iborouebly for the help of studenta than tlieee aelectiouD ftom 
Chodoer."— ftijftssw a. Morleg. 

Spenser. The Faery Queene. Books 1 and 2. Designed 
chiefly for tbe use of scboolfi. With Introduction, Notes, nod Glcwacy. 
By G- W. KiTCBiN, M.A. IBnio, cloth. Each BO uenta. 

Milton. Poems. Edited hy R. 0. Bbowne, M. A., AHsociate 

of Klntc'a ColleRG, London. InSrolumoB. Vol. l.lfimo.Sl.oa Vol. S. 7G cenU. 

Bacon. The Advancement of Learning. Edited by W. 
Aldis Wright, M.A. Second edition. IHmo, clotB. SLID. 

"Ws do not know ivbat more could be done for tbe llliutratiDTi of a gi«U 
work than Mr. Wiight hia doae."—PiUi ilaU OmdU. 

Pope. Essay on Man. With Introduction and Notes. By 
MABK PATTififjN, B.D., Koctor of Uncola College, Oxford. Siith iditlon. 
IBmo, cloth, 40 eeots. 



editor, 






Pope, Satires and Epistles. By the same ] 

edition. 16mo, oloth, 60 cents. 

'■ The notes are marked by tbe same Judicial [one, the iamo wtde ranee of 
learning, and the same eiactneaa of reference wlilcb made the edition of Ihc 
' Bseay ou Man ' bd Talnable."— CAwioft Sniete. 
Burke. Select Works. With Introduction and Notes. By 
K J. Payne, M.A. 

Vol.1. ThooffhtB on the PreBent DisconlentHi the Two Speeches on 

America, Second edition. Iflmo, clotti. SllO. 
Vol.3. Beflectloiis on the ftevolution In France. Second edition. 

letnn. cloth, tl-XB. 
Vol.3. Pour Letters on the Propoenls for Peace with the Heglciao 

Directory of France, lamo, uloth. jl.as. 
"STr. Psyrte'saelcctloDB. iLBwetlae the extremely Interesting and megcstiVB 
coimzienlaiy which acoompijUw Item, 4R»:rittW>V:wj'*!'i'!^j2'«*l'_^^^ 
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Worris. Historical Outlines of English Accidence. Com- 

priBinff Chapters on the niatory and Development of the LanBUage, — ■" — 
Word Formation. New edition. 18mo, Jl.tO. 

n Rnd cotapletonega that leaTC DolMng 



Elementary Lessons in Historical Enolish Geammab. 

Containing' Accidence and Woi4 Formation. By the same author. Sew 
edition. lEmo, TO cents- ' 

"Of Dr. Morrls'B nnaUflcationa for tha nrepBTBtion of ench ■ maniul 
■--■ — "-- -■- ^ —^ There iB probabLy ngl imoUiBr English 

Di. MorriB, in thin - HiBlDiical 



oar IsnEnage. . . . ui. MorriB, in thin ' HIbIdiIcb 
bat muBt be tho occBpted elass-boolc on this Eobject."- 



■Oliphant. The Old and Middle EngHah. A new edition, 

' revlBod and enlanred, of "Tho Bourccs of Standard BoKUBh." By T. l>. 
KnaxoN OuFHANT. ISmo, $3.00. 

lestandBrd teit^book of Old and Middlo Snullah. It 

rj school library, and in the hands of every Btudeni of BngllBh." — 



'■PromiaeBlobeoepi 
,1 Bbonld be in erery scha 
I BiiuaMonal 3}ma. 

^aylor. Words b 



'aylor. Words and Places; or. Etymological Illnstrationa 

I of History, Ethnology, and Soogmphy. By tho Rfv, Isaac Tatlob, M.A. 

I Third edition, roriaod and compressed. With Maps. Kmo, SI.60. 
1 "InvalnDble to sny«tndeflt of tbc origin and mcinlnes of Ibcwnrds of [be 

I Bnglish langimge. In this small work ue have, candenKed. what csn hs fonnd 

j Blaewhore only Dj hunting through roiome after volame of hlerory, oncyclujisdlu, 

lAbbott. A Shakespearean Grammar. An attempt to illns- 

|l tmte some of the differences between Elizabethan and Modem Engllah. 

'I By the Bey. E. A. Abbott, D.D., Head Master of tiieClty of London School. 
IBmo, 11.50. 

"Valuable nnt only se an aid to the crillcnl nlndy of Shakenpeare, bat bb tend- 
ing to familiarize the reader with Biizabethau Bngllsb In general."— .JMtruaiin. 

I.Wedgwood. A Dictionary of English Etymology, Bv 

j HEBSi:.BiaB WedqwOOd. Second edition, thoroughly revised and aolarged; 

with an IntroductioQ on the Origin of Language. Sro, $3.00. 
j "Thtuhook has been a gnat success, and bids fair to establish itatit as the 

etymotogical standard among BtndentB of langnase. It deals with the IsBdIna 
' words oftbe language, and moat elaborately ami extensively with Cbe root forms. 
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Bosworth, "An Anglo-Saxon Dictionary, baaed on the MS, 
CoUeotlonaof tho late Joseph BoswoaTH.n.D., Professor of Anglo-Sinon, ' 
Oxford. Edited and enlarged by Prof. T. N. Toller, M.A. {To be oi 
pletcd in four parts.) Parts 1 nod 3. Ito.caah (3.7^. 

" This dictionary is nnqaeslionably one of ereat value and importance, . . 
It exhibits the resnlts of mnch pailcnt and honest nork, and is. especially fc 

BngUsh readers, g very grep' —•"-'■■" "~™ -" "— > — = - — t- -• ••— 1 — 

KtBT.'^—Profeslor Sieal, In 



MACMILLAN & CO.'S 
READING BOOKS, 

SERIES OF ENGLISH CUSSICS. 
THE GLOBE READERS. 



rmxen I. (48pp.)> Stunts. Book m. (239pp.), « 

■' II. («pp.), Bcenla. - IV. (3S8pp.KB 

Book I, (96pp.), IScenta. " V, («fl pp.),IOce 

n. (186 pp.}, KcenlB. - — - 

A Samjilt Stlfor examination tenlfn 



OENEItat PREFACE. 

The flret parpnec of a eotloa or Rcudiog Books 1» lo fnmlali & 
d[ Icsaona o[ tacb n cbinitler na to teach children lo read, «nd 
In tlieli iDindu tbo love of roadtne- It la bIso reqnislte lo tnfo 
crcLn ilic underatandlng, \b noorieli aod guide tliu feelings, and lo polat 
tho way lotuttlier soniMiB of InlettBlIng Information and of healthy «nitl. 
ment. How Uiceeohjccli have been kcpl In vlewia iho present t ~ 

ludlcalsd generally In the brief nutea jireflxed lo the aoveral book*. 

"Tbe Globe Readere," It li hoped, will quicken snd confiim 
worthiest upirsUoDS, tbe lore of nature, and ajmpaUiy with oi 







In ill reBpccte ilu hat 
at ham ntr eten. Evbit reatnre which oaBht to belooE loaaeriea of lUt 
kind will be found In thlF. . . . Wohope It will be rapldiy nnd unlnu- 
sally adapted In ill the school! of this countTj."'-7%< Ckureltman. 

•oaa ects of Iteadira before the poblic Ihc pnwmt 

injtniahed bj the marked uuporl only of lis materiila 

and the careful abilUy wllh which they have been adupied to the f^wina 
cspulty of the pupils. The plan of the two Frlmers is eicellenl foi facif 
Itatlngthachild'alrn RtteupUto read. In the flnt three followlne booki 
therali abundance of enienaloinE riadlng. . . . Baiter food ftir you 
miudi codU baldly be faimd."— TA« AiAtineam. 
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MACMILLAN'S GLOBE READINGS. 



■' WiBtf ver CliiilpB Kineeky wrote ftHl remalna n part of the clMsIcal 
lerstDie of Lbn Eneliah IsngDaec. He tl&a braoght lain tbetie tales Iha 
opdeifnl charm of Did inlmiULbleAtjIe, ■ - - Anythiug; that wil] enlarRe 



conSnltiK tl 
bj rending 



lal horixon of oar papilB Is a godBccd to tham. tUBlosd uf 

r itndiea In the regCiii of thetc own limea, th^j will be tanrfit, 

cbB bookaa thle, to ODterinto the Hpliit of other BBee.^o 

at eqaal TslQfl ua Bapplamentarj reader."— JV. r. Schoei 

MADAM HOW AND LADT WKT ; or, I^rst LeBatma in 
Earth'Iriire tor CUldien. Bj Chikles kmuBuir. lllaetrateil- 

THE WATER BABIES: a. Pairy Tale for a I^nd Baby. 
By CniKUca Kinqblbi. Illnstraied. 60 cents, 

A BOOK OF WORTHIES. Cfalhered fnto tlioOld elitori»a, and 
DOW wiitteaaziew b; the Aaihoi ut "ThcHeiioIKedcljSs." S/iail)/. 

MACMILLAN'S ENGLISH CLASSICS. 

BTHTfa— Hodlbras, Part I. Edited bj Altheti McurBB, H.A. 
WlLhNotets. llimo. OUctute. Faritt II. undlU. Ii^mo. ii.m. 

DBTDBN— Eaaays. Selected and edited, with Introdac'Jan and yut«B. 
byO. D. YoisK, M.A. Ibmo. W» cunts. 

aOLDSMITH— SBsa^ . 

"-•" ■•-" " YONSH, M. 

:vEs 01 

-L^o of'joh[iH'on.''""'E£Et!dr'« 



OOIiDBMITH' S— The TraTelleT; or, a. Prospect of Society, 
and the Deaerted Village. With Notes, ptilloluglcal and eiplaoa- 
Mtj,brJ.W.BuaB,M.A. IJmo. lacenta, 



' Fortho 'Btiaricre' wa have nothini; but luiqiullOvdiir^B 
ot ttieaa have pa^ed Chrouifb our tiADOa Jatcly, aud we have 
■BfinR th>[ Mr. HnrtBon'e are far and away the bexi, . . . 
wGole, It may be Bud that Ihcee 'GlobeKeadera' almaet annplT 
edncntioa iD tbetDselvus, eo far ta eitrsctB can do bo. The cbUd 
tbem ought to be both a happy aod a Jeamed little mortal- > . . 
Bbnndantly Ulnstraled."— .doueniy. 

"Tbe 'Olobs Iteaders,' compriElng six bookB. and i Prlmor in ' 

.u_ w„. .... , .u, y„g j„g ],j,g (,v„ gg5n_ ~-— . 

e alphabet and voida of 



been iDSde wtch the e 



oncitj 01 taat«, and will ei 
tbe leE9 bcCBuMi of tlw 11 

abort tables appended to eiS 
" loked for a eerlei • 



oitract. AlexBDdBr F. Miirlson, M. — , — .- . 

'Readers' which It weald be difficult to equal, and wcthoald 

MACMILLAN'S GLOBE READINGS 

From Standard J.ulltort. 

OOWFER'S TASK— AuBpistlato J(iBeiihHlLl,Eaq.: Tirof 
lum, or a Beview of the Schools ; aud tbe Histoir of Ji 
Glipin. Ediieil by WoiiiM Bknhiii, b.U. 3U touts 

GOLDSMITH'S VICAIl OF WAKEFTELD— With a M. 
of eoldsmith. By JTot. MiSBON. auctnle. 

IiAMB'S TALE3 FROK SHAE£SPE1AB£. Bdli 
AiNaKB,M.A. GOojulis. 

SCOTT'S I^T OF TKB I^ST HINSTBEL : imd the ]:.ady 
of the lAke. ""■ ' - '■' ' '-—'- ■- ' "- ' - — 




I, witli luiroducLioia 

UASUION; tndthe Lord of the lalea. Ity Ibe aame Editor. 

IHE CHtLDBXiN'S OAKLAND FROH THB BEST POETS. 









"This Belies of WGll-arranged and beaDtirully-prluted hooka comprlie 
Bomo nf Iho choicest atamlard works for the cultivation of « lllorary Ui<to, 
and will be fouud admlmlily adapted for fupplcmenlary readiog In Amecl- 
OB cchools, acadeinlES end aemlnaries. Tbe bIt hooka form the nadmiB ol 
a 'Stodent'a Library' of lllerery Remit, by the best authors; and the 
marvcloaelr low price for which they are fnmlBhed, conaldflt)np( that [hej 
are -very tastefully boiuid In fleTtlble covers, and printed oo choicfl IMLper> 
mnetmake for tbem B large sale, which they rtclJly Dierll. Vol. I., 'Tha 
Children's Garland,' contains a large proportion of ibeBBnuInopOBtiyflUed 
to please children; and whatiesnitea to Intel ligentcIiiTdren la eqiialljBnail 
poetry for growa people. The other volumes by Lunb, Cowp«c. OoU- 



eiecuted their Important work. 
Bulled to the needs uf stadeutB of Engllab I 
- oks to teacbvrs and puplia of 



«lIthemo: 






«veral editors have <r 



neilcan schools. 




of the Loct, 

CoiiiHB— Tlie Pssslona. — „, ^ 

raid ; The ProBreBB or Poesj; Tb.' BanJ, Soott— Cadyow CmUb. 
Odlmhith— The Tnyetler; The Deserted VUlsge. SmiNg— The 
Cottac'B8anird>vNight; ThoTwaDoge. Cotthi— Hfltolsm; Ootha 
Boeelptof my Molher'a Picture. Colkhiihb— The ADclent MBrtnor. 
WoBin«oVTH— Od? ; IntimBtions ollmmortsllcy, from KecoUectJcaui 
of Buly Childhood ; Laodamia. Btkon— The Prisoner of ChJUon. 
Keats— The Eve of St. Agaea. SHiLLn—Adocale, Notes and Index. 



"WAItD— Tile Encllah Poeta. SdectfoaB, with Crillcnl Introdm 
by various wtllefH, and a Genfiral Inlroduttlon by Uatthsh- Aar 
SlitedbTT. il. Wabd. 4 volumes, madcntu Edltluu. limo. 
Sl.OH. 

ToL I.-CH&tTC£B TO DOBSE. 

Vol n.-BEK JOHSOH TO DRTDEH. 

Vol. nL-AISISOK TO BLAXE. 

Vol, IT.-WOaDSWOaTH TO E08SETTI, 

■All loTiTBnf poetry, all etndenta of literatim 

the Tolmnes of The BDglieh Poets,' . . . Mr.J 

amoBi dcllEhtfnl lottDdiictioii, fnli of wise thoi 

. . . Very tew booke can bu oamed la which so mncu laai is preciona can 
be bad in eu little apace Hcii for eo littlo auniej."—J'Mladflphia Timn. 

'■ Attogethei it woald be dlfflcolt to select foai volmnes ot any kind better 
wortli owning and atoajioe than these,"— Jfoilon. 

"Ur. Waid nces as Ibe genuine thing, thn pnre gold, and oot a ban 
deseripllon of how it looka. Theee fonr Tolnmea onght to be placed in 
every library, and, U poaslble. in the haudu of Bvoiy student of En^h."— 

" Tbe tii'et collection ever made. ... A nobler library of poetry and 
eiitlclnn is not tu b« taand in the whole tujiire ot Eugllsh litemloic." — 
K. T. SetfAiig Mail. 

" For the young, no work thev will meet with can give them so good a. 
Tie* of the large and rich Inheritance thaillH opea (o tbiim la the poetr; 
Ol Iheirconniry."- J. C. Stairp, in "AaiUiimy." 
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PRESS NOTICES. 
The Nation. 



excellence Willi the two great wurks publlBbed or publisblng- in French uu<I 
OenoaD. and In many niBttoni of lictall win be superior to tbom butb. • • • 
The booii. whou conipleled, pramises to bo one at the greatest aubluve 
ot BngUah BcholurHhlp. • • • Tlie ooinpleted work. —■■■- ' 

BffBlnBt the nnlay peat ot 



terary quotatioiiB. will lonn lui Impreitnable defeoBe 
tho poriod, the Btnattf '- ' ■-- "- ' 



\ 



the raocLumof ncwapauors and widely . , , ..-u,,^. 

npnn the half-educated their own uruile conceits about tbe fomu and usea of 
words. Tbeseand olbcr benellts which we umnot specify hero will render tlw 
work adeatratile iiusBenslon tor all; but to tbe special student of ourtonifue It 
will bo absolutely IndlspunBable. 

New York Times. 

^,.T''^.T?'''', .9S^ ■"""*' 'o fiB enerey and scholarship ot Dr. Mnrray. 
Without hto skillful guidance Bnd unHrrusr activity tha irniat pnrfeot of the 
Pbllnlogloal BpclcCT would never have been realized, and the EngU^-apeaklnr 
natlona would still have laekoil what they now in part powe«fr-a dictionary 
worthy of I heir langunge, • ■ • Who can measure thesplHtual enerm-froni 
which this ffToatCHt of ^ngllsb books has spninir. ortho life ot thousfit and 
practical advancement which will In the future ulothe the apparentlydrybonw 
of philolovleal fact which it contaiitB. Certainly the EnfrOSimen of this kod- 
eraUon will bequeath to those that come after tbojn no rlobcr legacy than this. 

New Yort Independent. 
Tliig diotionrUT fs the moat important contribution ever yet made to the 
history ot ou r language. Ho one Is safe In giving the history of an Bnitlafa 
word without oonsultlug it No nne can consult it without learQingsnnieUSiiur. 
7t irW be ffae beglnninK ot a new era in the study and criticism of the motlier 
tonrae. It la also one ot the moBt. ItniioTliua cmAx^utAonii of our genertttlaa 
ft) thf solenco of languagn. No Bluftent, at \nngvia«s can 'toiiS.'CuraxVi.v.WH^^ 
JUUflo-Saxoit may he proud of it. ^^^1 
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"Here is a book which will make oil students of English glad. Its 
pIlUl includes exactly those kinds of infomiation which they need. . . . 
K(rt rally salted for literary use, but also for the literary stadj of Eng- 
lidl, for the thorough study of it in its relations to other tangnages, and 
to the Bource of language. ... In carrying out tills plan Professor 
Skeat has done wonders. Hiq wide erudition and his minute accuracy 
are viable on every page." — Profeagor F. A. March. 

"Indispensable to all who would study the English language and 
ita origin s^entificBlly and historically." — AttitTiitum. 

" Dooidedly the beat existing compendium of what has been deter- 
mjned or conjectured as to the derivation of the most important English 
mnda. " — Sation. 

" Bnt WB have probably said enough to convince the reader that 
this Is not only one of the moat useful but one of the most interesting 
books that have ever been offered to the student of the English lan- 
gnage." — New York Sun. 

"Its merits are those of laborious and conscientiously accurate 
research, guided by profound learning and never-failing sagacity."— 
ProfeuorBtn/ry Sweet, in the Afodemy. 

" Undouljtedly the best etymological dictionary of the English , 
language." — T>it American. 
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ONE DOLLAR. 

A Compendious Dictionary of the French Language. 

FRENCH-ENGLISH t ENGLISH-FRENCH. 

A^daptgil from the Dictionari'^il of Frof, Alfred £IkwU, 

Follawait hy a litl of Uie Principal IMvergtng 

I^eriBfftlanr and preeeded by CAron* 

ologlcal atid Biatorteat Tablet. 
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New Edition, complete in one volume, l2mo, strongly bound in 
cloth, SI, 00, 



From the JVtTa York IndefmdeHt. 
"The most Blriking points in Gustave Masson's Comfimdious 
Dictionary of tite French Laaguagf are likely to escape the eye of 
all but careful readers. The dictionaiy itsetl is adapted with skill 
and vigorous condensation from (he several dictionaries of Pro- 
fessor Alfred Elwall, and is fallowed by a list of ' diverging denva- 
tioDf.' Tlie etymologies in the FrentJi'English part are done witt 
care, and to the whole ace prefixed a number of tables, chronolo^ 
cal, historical and literary, which must prove exceedingly useful 
It is to these tables that M r. George Saintsbuiy refers, in his ' ^ban 
History of French Literature,' with the remiirk that he bad Iiim- 
self begun something on the same i^an; but, on seeing these, con- 
cluded not to publish his own. These tables are &o\e praise, 
both in scope, plan and execution. Those which relate to French 
literature are well classified and thoroughly carried out. with notice 
of sytichionouii events and notable men and things. "There is an 
exhibition of the principal CAamoit de Gate, of the French medis 
val dialects, a chronological list of the principal French newspaper 
published during (he Revolution and First Empire, from Z* 
Mercure de Franee,\n 1772, down to the yoiinso/atj ZWoto, 1814, 
together with calendm^ and tables of French weights and measures. 
The whole forms a compact apparatus, with which one need not 
hesitate to attack the fortressof French literature in uijr directian 
or from any quarter. " 
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MASSON'S FRENCH DICTION ARY.-Continued. 

" By many df^reea the most useful dictionaiy Ihe student. can 
oblain." — Educational Tinus. 

' ' The etymolc^y of each important word is given, showing its 
derivation or formation, whether from the Greek, Latin, or other 
languages, ou the authority of Littre, Scheler and Brachet, which 
is a new and most useful and interesting feature of this volume, 
and renders it particulariy valuable to philological students. The 
chronological tables of the history of French literature, are also 
instructive and of much importance. . . ■ We heartily cam- 
mend it to oU students and lovers of (he French language." — N. 
E. Journal of EducaHon. 

" It is the ideal dictionary for the ordinary student, and will 
be found eminently convenient and useful." — Beslen Fast. 

"General accuracy, comprehensiveness, (careful and extended 
ctymok^es, clearness and brevity in definition, and a series of 
cmonologieil, historical and literary tables much beyond the 
average in usefulness. For the use of beginners or for general 
reference, wc know of none mote desirable." — Boston TraveiUr. 

" Tnistwoithy, scholarly, and comprehensive." — Christian 
Utt'on. 

" This is the best of the smaller Frendi dictionaries, and in- 
cludes more and is more scholarly than some of the high priced 
ones." — Good Librature. 



" One of the most co 

of the French language ci 

" This handy, and in 



15 well as useful the student 
' — Chicago ETietdng Journal. 
, excellent wort." — Nation, 
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lie difficult to Hlect taut 

■ J pOTB Rold. ftl 
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